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¢ B.EGoodrich Chemical raw materials 








Hycar 1001, 1041, 1051. High acrylonitrile 
content, best oil and fuel resistance. Uses: 
High strength adhesives, fuel hose, oil well 
parts, fuel cell liners, and other uses requir- 
ing resistance to aromatic fuels, oils and 
solvents. Hycar 1051 provides superior proc- 
essing characteristics. 


Hycar 1411. Special finely divided powder 
type Hycar. Developed primarily for use in 
modification of phenolic and vinyl resins. 
May be used in applications where physical 
State is important. 

Hycar 1002, 1042, 1052. Medium high acry- 
lonitrile content. Uses: Shoe soles, kitchen 
mats, printing rolls, and other applications 
requiring good oil resistance. Hycar 1002 
provides best water resistance of all nitrile 
rubbers. Hycar 1052 provides excellent proc- 
essing characteristics. May be used for a 
vinyl resin modification and in blends with 
SBR for intermediate oil resistance. 


Hycar 1312. Liquid Hycar polymer of the 
medium acrylonitrile type. A non-extractable, 
non-migrating, non-volatile plasticizer. Uses: 
As a plasticizer for nitrile compounds where 
improved flow and knitting are required. As 
a plasticizer in the preparation of plastisols. 
Can be cured to a medium or hard rubber 
State. 

Hycar 1432. A low temperature polymerized, 
directly soluble pnenes in crumb form. 
Adhesives and solvent solutions, where the 
crumb form and direct solubility are an ex- 
cellent aid in handling and processing. 


Hycar 1072. Excellent compatibility with vinyl 
and phenolic resins. Provides improved low 
temperature resistance to brittleness, good 
hot tear and outstanding abrasion resistance. 


@ For further information, write Dept. CA-10, 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Hycar 1043, 1053. Medium acrylonitrile con- 
tent for applications requiring improved low 
temperature properties. Hycar 1053 provides 
excellent extrusions and improved processing. 


Hycar 1014. Low acrylonitrile content Hycar 
for special military requirements. Excellent 
low temperature flexibility is obtained at a 
slight sacrifice in oil resistance. 


Hycar 4021 (PA-21). Polyacrylic acid ester 
copolymer. Developed for service requiring 
outstanding resistance to high temperature 
oil and air service. Uses: Air and hot oil 
applications at temperatures above 300°F. 
Ozone, light and flex resistant applications. 


Hycar 2202. Brominated butyl polymer. Pos- 
sesses typical butyl properties. In addition 
cures faster, requires less acceleration, is 
compatible with other rubber and can be 
bonded to metals and other rubbers—has 
ability to cure when blended or in contact 
with other rubbers. 


GOOD-RITE PRODUCTS 


Good-rite 2007, 2057. Good-rite 2007 (Good- 
rite Resin 50) reinforcing agent and proc- 
essing aid for use with SBR and other 
rubbers. Developed for shoe sole manu- 
facturers, but also used in other highly 
loaded or low gravity hard compounds re- 
—— toughness, high abrasion and excellent 
ex life. Good-rite 2057, 50/50 masterbatch 
of SBR with Good-rite 2007. 
Good-rite Vultrol. The modern retarder for 
SBR and crude rubber stocks. Safe process- 
ing with no sacrifice of rate of cure. 


HMycar Xbr 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


VAAL Lata § ©6GEON polyvinyl materials © HYCAR rubber and latex © GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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PHILBLACK* PRIMER 


is for Improved mileage 
at moderate prices 


Today’s higher horsepower engines, along with power steering LET ALL THE PHILBLACKS WORK FOR You! 


and power brakes, make extra demands on tires. By usin : ! 
Philtlack ] in your tread recipe you can manufacture wiht that EE yc ha ap ikea 
will meet these extreme demands. And . . . these high quality, e ihn: j e. 
wear-resistant tires can still be made at moderate cost. Philblack 0, High Abrasion Furnace Black. For long, durable life. Good 
For all types of rubber products, there’s a Philblack that oO conductivity. Excellent flex life and hot tensile. Easy processing. 
will fit your demands and your budget. Consult your Phillips 
technical representative about your specific problems. Phillips 
staff of rubber experts and Phillips technical service laboratory 
rey ep you. Toke Duk slvantage of : npteteisr Philblack E, Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Toughest black yet! 
oes E Extreme resistance to abrasion. 

















Philblack |, Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Superior 
abrasion. More tread miles at moderate cost. 

















PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 
66 District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton * West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 
Export Sales: Phillips Petroleum International Corporation, P. O. Box 7239, P. City, P 
Distributors of Phillips Chemical Company Products, 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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November, 1959 


In his fourth annual report on the status of the synthetic rubber 
industry, the Attorney General of the United States noted 
that smaller rubber companies in the rubber industry evidenced 
real competitive strength in the face of lowered demand in 
1958 . . . In general, he reported that smaller companies more 
than held their own in obtaining a share of the market (page 279). 


Hewitt-Robins has announced the shutdown and liguidation of 
its foam rubber cushioning production facilities at Buffalo, 
were company believes that its polyurethane foam 
cushioning might ultimately replace latex foam... The 
company also noted the deteriorating price situation in rubber 
foam in spelling out its reasons for closing its Buffalo foam 


facilities (page 285). 


The General Services Administration has begun selling, without 
replacement, natural rubber from the stockpile... Inall 
sales, GSA equalized freight with “the purchaser... The 
stockpile sales were negotiated by phone on the basis of 
prevailing market prices in such a manner as to avoid disruption 
of the usual rubber market while protecting the United States 
against avoidable loss (page 285). 


Organizational meetings reported on in this issue include the 
meeting of the Fort Wayne Rubber Group which featured a talk 

on "Compounding of Composite Solid Propellants" (page 284)... 
DuPont's third annual wire and cable symposium (page 284) 

- « « Northern California's October 8th meeting which honored 
past-presidents (page 290) . . . New York Rubber Group's Fall 
meeting which was devoted to a symposium on butyl rubber 
(page 293) . . . the Southern Rubber Group's Fall meeting which 
featured a panel discussion on "Materials and Process Control" 
(page 299) . . . Buffalo's October 15th meeting which included 

a talk on "Technical Service Problems" (page 302) . . . Akron's 
meeting on October 23rd which was devoted to a symposium on 
"Today's Tires" (page 304) . . .« and Philadelphia's October 2 
meeting which heard a paper on "Export-Import Problems of 
Rubber Products" (page 308). 


Pirelli has introduced a radically new tire which features 
replaceable tread rings . . . When the tread is worn, the rings 
may be replaced without the purchase of a new carcass... The 
new development also permits a change in the tread pattern to 
allow for winter driving conditions (page 286). 


DuPont has introduced a new type of Viton synthetic rubber, 
"Viton B", which is said to offer significant improvement in 
extremely high temperature conditions .. . Vulcanizates of 

the new rubber exhibit high resistance to oils and solvents and 
exceptional chemical resistance (page 287). 
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rubber reinforcing 
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think of HUBER 


J.M. HUBER CORPORATION 


630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Carbon Blacks « Clays « Rubber Chemicals 
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Hewitt-Robins has announced the shutdown and liguidation of 
its foam rubber cuShioning production facilities at Buffalo, 








N. Y. - . - The company believes that its polyurethane foam 
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foam in spelling out its reasons for closing its Buffalo foam 
facilities (page 285). 


The General Services Administration has begun selling, without 
replacement, natural rubber from the stockpile... Inall 
sales, GSA equalized freight with the purchaser... The 
stockpile sales were negotiated by phone on the basis of 
prevailing market prices in such a manner as to avoid disruption 
of the usual rubber market while protecting the United States 
against avoidable loss (page 285). 


Organizational meetings reported on in this issue include the 
meeting of the Fort Wayne Rubber Group which featured a talk 

on "Compounding of Composite Solid Propellants" (page 284)... 
DuPont's third annual wire and cable symposium (page 284) 

- « - Northern California's October 8th meeting which honored 
past-presidents (page 290) . . . New York Rubber Group's Fall 
meeting which was devoted to a symposium on butyl rubber 
(page 293) . . « the Southern Rubber Group's Fall meeting which 
featured a panel discussion on "Materials and Process Control" 
(page 299) . . . Buffalo's October 13th meeting which included 

a talk on "Technical Service Problems" (page 302) . . . Akron's 
meeting on October 23rd which was devoted to a symposium on 
"Today's Tires" (page 304) , . . and Philadelphia's October 2 
meeting which heard a paper on "Export-Import Problems of 
Rubber Products" (page 308). 


Pirelli has introduced a radically new tire which features 
replaceable tread rings . . .« When the tread is worn, the rings 
may be replaced without the purchase of a new carcass... The 
new development also permits a change in the tread pattern to 
allow for winter driving conditions (page 286). 


DuPont has introduced a new type of Viton synthetic rubber, 
"Viton B", which is said to offer significant improvement in 
extremely high temperature conditions .. . Vulcanizates of 

the new rubber exhibit high resistance to oils and solvents and 
exceptional chemical resistance (page 287). 
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J.M. HUBER CORPORATION 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Carbon Blacks « Clays « Rubber Chemicals 
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well make 
the press 


YOU NAME THE MATERIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Just tell us the nature of the material—polyester, acrylic, fiber glass, rubber, or whatever—and give us 
your production specifications. We'll build the right compression molding press to meet your needs. 


Erie Foundry regularly builds hydraulic molding presses in capacities of 25 to 4,000 tons. Our advanced 
design control systems will apply forces accurately and precisely, maintain platen temperatures within close 
tolerances, and perform molding cycles with split-second timing. Versa- 





tility is built in so that a wide range of molding jobs can be handled. 


Write now for your copies of our descriptive bulletins on Erie Foundry 
hydraulic presses for rubber and plastics. 


Hydraulic Press Division 
ERIE FOUNDRY co. ERIE 7, PA. THE GREATEST NAME IN 


FORGING SINCE 1895 
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You'll find Nevastain’B is a superior 
non-staining antioxidant at lower cost 


Nevastain B is an excellent non-staining, 
non-discoloring antioxidant developed es- 
pecially for rubber manufacturers who prefer 
an antioxidant in the flaked form for greater 
convenience in compounding operations. It 
is shipped in sturdy 50-pound bags for easy 
weighing and handling. In some instances, 
Nevastain B can replace products three times 
higher in cost, and it has proved itself to 
be readily compatible with synthetic and 
natural rubbers, has shown no indication of 
blooming at more than double normal dosage, 


and does not interfere with the rate of cure. 
Write for a sample and the Technical Service 
Report on Nevastain B. 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 





Resins — Coumarone-indene, Heat Reactive, Phe- 
nol Modified Petroleum, 
Alkylated Phenol @ Oils — Shingle Stain, Neutral, 
Plasticizing, Rubber Reclaiming @ Solvents — 
2-50 W Hi-Flash*, Wire Enamel Thinners, Nevsolv.* 


Coumarone-Indene, 











* Trade name 


Please send Technical service Report on Nevastain B. 
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It takes more than these 
to design special equipment 
that’s right for the job 


Seldom a day passes that we are not engaged in helping 
a plastics or rubber processor solve a problem involving 
special machinery for new processes or unusual product 
requirements. Undoubtedly one big reason for the out- 
standing success of this phase of our business is that im- 
portant extra “tool” Adamson United brings to the job... 
the wealth of specialized knowledge gained through more 
than 65 years of intimate contact with these industries. 


Do you need special equipment for a new process? A new 
design to cut production costs, increase production or 
improve product quality? Our engineers, who are thor- 
oughly familiar with today’s plastics and rubber processing 
problems, have provided hundreds of manufacturers with 
equipment that meets these requirements exactly. 
Adamson United is ready to go to work for you, with a 
complete service from blueprint to installation. Why not 
call us in to discuss your particular problems? No obli- 
gation, of course. 


csoussomose ADAMSON ONITED 


MILLS * CALENDERS * PRESSES GZOAOMWMWPAN Y 


SPECIAL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR COMPLETE PROCESSES 730 CARROLL STREET, AKRON 4, OHIO 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, Wilmington, Youngstown, Canton 
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Turn this page for the spectacular answer from GOOD/YEAR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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The foam of the 


colored, longer-lived, 


made with 


7 * 
°. P a 
(Table 1) ta ee 
TYPICAL PROPERTIES OF “4 
PLIOLITE LATEX 5352 * 
2 
* 


Tota! Solids* 
pH* ° 
Surface tension* at 40% total solids 39 dynes/cm. e 
Average particle size” 3000 Angstroms 

ili fatty aci or ; : 
seta ay Ge ee PLIOLITE LATEX 5352 is the great, new, high solids 
Residual styrene (max.)*.............200eeeee: 0.10% styrene/butadiene latex specifically designed for use in 
Coaguium (max.)*... 2.6... sseveeeeeee reed -+++0:10% on 80 mesh top-quality, all-synthetic foam with these outstanding 
Mooney viscosity of contained polymer ML-4°... 120 olen ee ? 
Mechanical stability® very good advantages: 


Gel® ; 
Brookfield viscosity, spindle’ #2 1 Less nonrubber content than any other synthetic latex 
60% TS at 85°F. at 3 rpm j used for foam 


2 Rapid gelation 
3 Less mold shrinkage than natural rubber foam 


@ ASTM: 1417-57T, American Society for Testing Materials, 4 Lighter, whiter color than natural rubber latex foam 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
b W. C. Brown, J. Applied Phys., 18, 273, 1947. 5 Less odor than natural rubber latex foam 


42) algal I d aging—about twi s00d as natural rubb 
mproved agl —— ou fice aS good aS I urai ru er 
dW. A. Linbeck and F. £. Woltz, ‘Stability Test for Latices."’ 6 P ging 8 
U. S. Government, RFC-SPT 153, October 24, 1946. latex foam 
@ Reconstruction Finance Corp., Office of Rubber Reserve Exceptional compression set values 
Report CR-232, December 22, 1943. 7 I 


f Brookfield Engineering Laboratories, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. g Excellent flex life 


FLEX LIFE OF LATEX RUBBER FOAMS 


Nat. 

1- 100/ 0/ 0 
2- 0/100/ 0 
3- 0/100/10 
4 0/100/20 





Number of Flexes (X 1000) 
50 100 150 200 








Tuture is the lighter- 


lower-cost foam 


spectacular, new 


LATER 992 


9 Very good hysteresis and resilience properties 


10 Stress strain properties that are more than adequate 
for virtually all cushioning applications 


11 Low temperature properties that rank second only to 
natural rubber latex foam 


Table I lists the typical properties of PLIOLITE LATEX 5352. 
Table II compares the properties of foam made with 
PLIOLITE LATEX 5352 to those of foam made with natural 
rubber latex. 


The charts below are further evidence of the excellent 
properties of foam made with PLIOLITE LATEX 5352 as 
compared to natural rubber foam. 


But neither the tables nor the charts depict the most 
important advantage of PLIOLITE LATEX 5352—the much 
greater assurance of product uniformity and price sta- 
bility than could ever be possible with a natural product. 


se#eeeeeee 


(Table I!) 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 
FOAM RUBBER CORE STOCKS 


100% 100% 
Natural PLIOLITE 
Latex LATEX 
Properties Foam 5352 
Foam 
Tensile strength, psi.*........++. : 9.0 
Elongation, 225 
Compression set” 
(% retention of gauge) 
50% deflection......... iain atv onde ‘ 96.6 
90% detiection.......4 A eee : 96.0 
iy Ea ae Ee eee 5 26.5 
Resilience (rebound in %)*...........++-- ; 69.0 
Low temperature properties® 
(% change @ ~—20°F.)..... eee 10.4 11.0 
Flammability® burns 


a The tensile and the elongation values of the foam rubber speci- 
men were made on a |4-inch thick cross-section dumbbell speci- 
men, using an inclined plane |P4 tester made by Scott Testers, 
Inc., Providence, R. 1, 


b ASTM D 1055-58T. 


¢The resilience was determined by dropping an 8.3 gram steel 
ball of 1.26 cm. diameter from a height of 20 cm. onto a one-inch- 
thick sample of slab stock and determining the % rebound of 
the ball. 


d ASTM D 1055-58T, except that temperature was maintained at 
~20°F. instead of the specified —40° F. 


@ Flammability was determined by igniting the end of a one-inch- 
wide by '-inch-thick slab of foam rubber with a Bunsen burner. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 











for your “foam of the 


When you purchase PLIOLITE LATEX 5352 
finest synthetic latex 


future,” you purchase much more than the 
available for virtually any foam application. 
In the first place, you purchase the product of a plant with an out- 
standing production record in synthetic polymers that dates back to 
the early days of World War II. But even more—because of special- 
ization, extensive physical improvements and expansions—it is a 
plant which successfully blends years of experience with the largest, 
most up-to-date latex-producing facilities in the world today. 
Here, then, is even further assurance of product quality plus reliable 
delivery. 
However, your purchase of PLIOLITE LATEX 5352 means even more: 
It brings you the aid of a large staff of strategically located, carefully 
trained technical salesmen backed by the finest research and devel- 
opment laboratories in the industry. Here a corps of engineers, 
physicists and chemists is constantly at work, bringing you such 
outstanding products as PLIOLITE LATEX 5352 and the others in 
Goodyear’s full line of synthetic rubbers, latices and rubber chemicals. 
Add the advantages of doing business with one of the rubber indus- 
trys largest, most dependable suppliers to the advantages of the 
product itself and it makes sense to give serious consideration to 
PLIOLITE LATEX 5352 for your foams of the future. 
Chemical Division 
full details, includ- 
Bulletin PLL-13. 
Chemical Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


See your Good ye ar 
representative for 
ing the Tech 
Or write Gi 


Dept. K-9419, 


300k 


odyear, 


: GOODFYEAR 


Pliolite year Tire & Rubber Comrs 


ny. Akro 


» Ohio 
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With Muehlstein, Service is a 
philosophy of doing business. 
Whether your order is for 100 
pounds or 100,000 pounds, it 
receives the same prompt, 
careful and personalized 
attention. Try us the next time 


you are in a hurry for... 


MUOEHLSTE/N 


Akron Chicago Boston Los Angeles London Toronto 


Akron Chicago Boston Los Angeles Jersey City Indianapolis 
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CLIMCO LINERS— 


to Preserve and Protect Gum Rubber Sheets 


Gum rubber sheets are being rolled into durable, 
clean liners from the calender. Climco Processed 
Liners preserve sheet stock; exclude air, moisture, 
sunlight, maintain tackiness; protect your stock 
from oxidation, mould, bloom, lint and ravelings. 


Climco Processed Liners have been used for 31 
years to speed production because they: 


Insure better separation 

Save power 

Eliminate production headaches 
Reduce stock losses 


Give greater latitide in compounding 
Offer longer liner life 


TRY THEM IN YOUR PLANT 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. ¢ Cieveland 27, Ohio 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 

Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 
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Makes Wwe Wreltie Better Six Ways! 
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che terms of compounding, application and per- 

formance, you enjoy realistic rug backing benefits 

° e ° with a MARMIX Resin Latex. MARMIX offers you two 

Get all SIX with Marmix! distinctive Latices—both offering pa com- 

1. Less stretch and curl pounding behavior and important reinforcing ad- 

vantages. To make your rug backing process easier 
and more economical, investigate . . . 


2. Firmer body and hand 


3. Stiffness control 
MARMIX 7345... 
HIGH-STYRENE RESIN LATEX 


5. Improved age-resistance MARMIX 4950... 
6. Lower material cost TERPOLYMER RESIN LATEX 


WRITE TODAY FOR MARMIX SAMPLES 
PACESETTER IN 


4. Excellent tuft lock 


DIVISION of BORG-WARNER 
b WASHINGTON, W. VA. 
M: ar re) 4] also represented by: 
CHEMICAL WEST COAST: Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Col. 


CANADA: Dillons Chemical Co. Ltd., Montreal & Toronto 
SYNTHETIC RESINS EXPORT: British Anchor Chemical Corp., New York 
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WEATHERING 
LIGHT ‘AGING 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


can be determined 


with SPEED and ACCURACY in 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER ® 


A constant volume of 
air at a controlled tem- 
perature in the heavily 
insulated cabinet, main- 
tains uniform predetér- 
mined specimen tem- 
peratures regardless of 
variations in room 
conditions. 

Automatic control of 
humidities up to dew 
point is available as 
optional equipment. 

All automatic controls 
are located on the front 
panel of the Weather- 
Ometer directly above 
the door of the test 
chamber. 

Both horizontal and 
vertical testing is available. Shallow containers are used for 
semi-liquid materials and vertical panels for solid materials. 

Source of radiation is two Atlas enclosed violet carbon arcs. 

Complete technical information on the DMC Model and 
other Weather-Ometers is contained in the new Weather- 
Ometer catalog. Copy on request. 


FADE-OMETER ° 


The Atlas Fade-Ometer has world-wide acceptance as 
the standard machine for testing the action of sunlight 
on materials. 

A wide range of industrial products are tested daily in 
Atlas Fade-Ometers to determine the deterioration of 
materials due to the action of sunlight. 

From 21 to 126 samples, depending on size, can be 
simultaneously exposed to the light of the Atlas Enclosed 
Carbon Arc. Temperature is controlled automatically and 
humidity is furnished by evaporation from a constant water 
reservoir. Operation of the Fade-Ometer is completely 
automatic, permitting the machine to be left in continuous 
24-hour operation. 

The Carbon Arc Lamp in the Fade-Ometer produces radia- 
tion at the sample similar to sunlight, both as to intensity 
and spectral distribution. ” 

If your product is subject | 
to deterioration by sunlight | 
our engineers, with over a | 
quarter of a century of ex- 
perience in predetermining 
the fading of materials, | 
can help you. Catalog with | 
technical information on 
request. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
4114 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Manufacturers of accelerated testing equipment for over a quarter 
of a century. 





PATENT 


“ee Melvin Nord 


Cord Treating Apparatus 

U. S. Patent 2,889,802, issued June 9, 1959 to 
Edward T. Lessig and Matthew W. Wilson, 
assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., describes an 
apparatus for treating cords with adhesive liquids, 
for use as reinforcement in tires, belts and other 
goods. The invention prevents loose or broken 
cords from interfering with the operation of the 
apparatus. 

As shown in the schematic diagram, the appa- 
ratus consists of an elongated tank or trough (10), 
which contains a liquid (11) with which the 
cords (12) are to be treated. Above the forward 
portion of the trough (10) is a guide roll (17) 
rotatably supported upon pillars or stanchions 
(18) at the sides of the tank. Rising above the 
rear portion of the trough (10) is a housing, 
including a vertical and an elevated horizontal 
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portion (20) providing an enclosed passage for 
the cords being treated. Extending transversely 
in the horizontal part of the housing (20) is a 
paddle wheel (21) containing arms (22) sup- 
ported upon a shaft (23). 

The cords (12) are led over the guide roll (17) 
and beneath the roll (13), so that they pass 
through the liquid in the trough (10). Then they 
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Columbia-Southern 


Silene’ and Hi-Sil’ white reinforcing 
pigments reduce water absorption 


Nitrile Rubber Roll Compounds 

Samples immersed in water 14 days at 158°F. 
Compounded with Columbia-Southern Hi-Sil 233 
Compounded with Columbia-Southern Silene EF 
Compounded with a silico aluminate filler 


In each of these recent tests, the samples compounded 
with Columbia-Southern fillers exhibited the least 
amount of water absorption. The pictures tell their own 
story—and prove the definite advantages of using 
Columbia-Southern Silene and Hi-Sil fillers. 

Naturally, this reduced absorption makes for better 
end products. For example, household appliance parts 
formulated with Columbia-Southern pigments will re- 
tain dimensional stability longer. Adhesive bonds on 
cemented shoe soling won’t lose strength as rapidly . . . 
and the soles themselves won’t gain as much weight 
during wear. Cable jackets will remain sound without 
excessive swelling. Textile, paper, and steel mill rolls 
will have longer life at size specifications. 

Get the details on these new findings. A full technical 
report has just been prepared, describing the compara- 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
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Neoprene Wire Jacket Compounds 

Samples immersed in water 28 days at 158°F. 
Sample size before immersion 
Compounded with Columbia-Southern Hi-Sil 233 
Compounded with a sodium silico aluminate filler 


tive water absorption of a variety of rubber compounds, 
both natural and synthetic, and will be sent out to our 
regular mailing list immediately after publication. Use 
the coupon to get your copy if you do not regularly re- 
ceive Columbia-Southern technical literature. 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation 
Room 1929A, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a copy of your report on water absorption 
in rubber compounds. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 


City eve Sate 
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*Patented 


DAVIS-STANDARD 
Division si FRANKLIN RESEARCH SORPORATION 


(© WATER STREET, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 








Licensee in EUROPE and the STERLING 
AREA — Faweett, Preston & Co., Ltd., 
Bromborough, England. 

CALIFORNIA, OREGON and WASHING- 
TON — C-L Chemical Products Co., P.O. 
Box 3043, Santa Ana, California. 


move upward through the vertical portion of the 
housing and over the paddle wheel (21) in the 
horizontal portion (20) to a drying apparatus. 

Excessive liquid should be removed from the 
cords immediately after they have received the 
application of the liquid and before they enter 
the drying apparatus. To accomplish this, the 
vertical portion of the apparatus is provided with 
rotatable beaters (29 and 30) on opposite sides 
of the cords to vibrate them transversely to their 
path of movement. These beaters are identical 
in construction and operation. Each has shaft por- 
tions at either end, rotatably supported in bear- 
ings. As the rotatable beaters turn, the projec- 
tions (33) strike and move the cords transversely 
to their path of travel. These impacts and the 
resulting vibrations shake excessive liquid from 
the cords, and this liquid returns to the trough 
(10). 

In employing an apparatus of this nature, 
broken or loose cords tended to fall upon and 
wrap about the rotatable beaters (29 and 30), 
this action being aggravated by the adhesive na- 
ture of the liquid employed in treating the cords. 
As such broken or loose cords wrapped about the 
vibrator beaters, they tended to pull other cords 
out of their proper path of movement, to break 
them or to cause tangling and other difficulties. 
Hence, it was necessary to free the rotating beat- 
ers of the cords wrapping about them as soon as 
this condition was observed. 

These difficulties are obviated by the provision 
of clearer members adjacent to each of the rotat- 
able beaters (29 and 30) which prevent broken 
or loose cords from wrapping around the beaters. 
These members are illustrated as longitudinally 
extending plates or bars (38 and 39, respective- 
ly), supported beneath and adjacent to the path 
of movement of the radially projecting portions 
(33) on the beaters (29 and 30). The clearer 
members (38 and 39) are at an angle, so that 
they are tangential to the cylindrical path traced 
(38, 39) is sharpened to present a knife edge, 
and the members are so adjusted that the clear- 
by the projecting edges (33). 

The outer end of each of the clearer members 
ance between this knife edge and the radially 
projecting portions (33) of the beaters at its 
closest is less than the diameter of the cord being 





Copies of any patents, including those described 

here, are available from the Commissioner of 

Patents, Washington 25, D.C., for 25 cents each. 
Do not send stamps. 
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VELSICOL X-30 HYDROCARBON RESIN 


makes mat stocks behave! 


VELSICOL X-30 
HYDROCARBON RESIN 


Mat stocks and other stocks with high clay loadings can be made pliable and easy to process by adding Velsicol X-30 
hydrocarbon resin to the recipe. X-30 enables you to use the highest clay loadings without sacrificing tensile 
strength, elongation, or processing characteristics. You'll get better milling, calendering, and tubing. Cures will be 
more uniform, and stocks non-scortchy. Toughness, hardness, and resistance to aging and abrasion will be improved. 
Raw materials costs will be lower, too. Write for complete information about Velsicol X-30 resin today! 


; 6 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES, <a— ‘ LOOK FOR THIS MAN 
VELSICOL X-30 RESIN  é . +. your Velsicol representative, 
: a qualified chemist who can help 


Type: Thermoplastic Hydrocarbon you make better pr oducts for less! 


Form: Flaked 

Softening point (ball and ring): 210°—220°F. 
Color (coal tar scale): 14-2 MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR MORE INFORMATION! 
Color (Gardner): 10-11 

Color (Rosin scale): I—K 

Acid No.: 0-2 VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Saponification No.: 0-2 . 330 East Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


nternational Representative: Velsicol international y= ang | . 
Compatible with a variety of natural and synthetic rubber cont- | : - vo Box 1687 + Nassau, Bahamas, St 


pounds. Has good electrical insulation properties, because itis | | Gentlemen: | am interested in more information about your X-30 resin. 


a hydrocarbon polymer. C) Please send literature 
0 Please send test sample RA-119 
(CD Please have salesman call 


VELSICOL ‘= 


a ee 
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_ Pureco 
“Dry-Ice” or 
Bulk Liquid CO, 


will help you solve 


that TOUGH 
DEFLASHING PROBLEM 


Many manufacturers are finding that rubber tumbling with 
Pureco CO, saves money and produces a smoothly deflashed 
product. 

The best way to use “Dry-Ice” or bulk liquid CO, depends 
on numerous factors—the number and kind of parts to be 
deflashed, the type of tumbler equipment used and the estab- 
lished production set-up. 

Your Pureco representative wiil be glad to talk over your 
problem and arrange a test run on parts you select. There 
is no obligation for this technical service—and you'll quickly 
see how deflashing with Pureco “Dry-Ice” or bulk liquid CO, 
can save you time, money, manpower, and material. 

Contact your nearest Pure Carbonic office or write the 
address below. 


G00, 


Pure Carbonic Company 


A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
150 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
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PATENT 


treated. The construction is such that, if a loose 
or broken cord tends to wrap around either of 
the beater members (29, 30), the cord will be 
scraped or cleared from the beater by the co- 
operating member (38 or 39). The cords thus 
removed from the beater will drop downward 
in the housing portion and can be removed by 
the operator. Access to this portion of the appa- 
ratus for servicing and for removing such cords 
can be attained by providing a hinged door or 
removable panel (44) in the vertical portion of 
the housing. 


Manufacture of Butyl Inner Tubes 

U. S. Patent 2,888,059, issued May 26, 1959 to 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., discloses a 
method of manufacturing butyl rubber inner 
tubes. 

In the first step of the process a length of 
tubular stock of butyl rubber is formed. This is 
cut to the desired length while it is in a flat posi- 
tion. The flattened ends of the cut stock are 
butted together to form a spliced flat tube. The 
spliced area of the flat tube is placed between 
surfaces spaced apart a distance less than the 
sectional diameter of the inflated tube. The tube 
is then inflated so that, as the tube expands, the 
crown portion of the spliced area engages one of 
the surfaces, and the area is held in an elliptical 
cross-sectional shape. The spliced area is main- 
tained between the surfaces until the stock in the 
area has stabilized. The spliced area is then 
removed from contact with the surfaces, and 
the inflated tube is placed in a mold and cured. 


Other Patents of Interest 


Inventor or 
Subject Assignee Patent No. Date 
Polychloroprene E. I. du Pont 2,868,764 
elastomers de Nemours & 
Co. 
Apparatus for Dunlop Tire & 2,869,361-2 1/20/59 
testing tires or Rubber Corp. 
belts 
High-speed tire 


4/13/59 


United States 


Rubber Co. 2,869,610 1/20/59 


General Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


Retread mold 
2,886,851 5/19/59 
Pneumatic tire 
building 
apparatus 
Stabilized latex 
coating Dow Chemical 
compositions Co. 


Cleveland 


Trust Co. 2,887,148 


2,887,460 


Chafer strips for Goodyear Tire & 2,888,058 5/26/59 
tubeless tires Rubber Co. 
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Photo courtesy Beebe Rubber Company, Nashua, N. H, 


Sure way to keep a step ahead 


Keeping a step ahead, in any field, often boils down to 
having a bright idea. And that’s what you'll find in the 
*RIPPLE® Sole. Its unusual comfort, resilience and grip 
are virtually assured through use of a high-quality 
rubber compound—one based on PLIOFL 


Why Plioflex? Its lightness of color, ease of processing, 
excellent uniformity, toughness and resiliency are the 
main reasons for its growing popularity—not only in 


§ 
~~ 


Pliofiex 


General purpose 
syathetic rubber 


soles, but in other quality rubber products which must 
be produced economically and efficiently. 


If your product needs a lift, PLIOFLEX may be your 
answer. For detailed information on PLIOFLEXx and 
other products in a complete line of synthetic rubbers 
and rubber chemicals—plus full technical assistance 
write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Department 
K-9419, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODFYEAR 


a : CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ire & 


Rubber ¢ pany, Akron, Ohio *TM-—Ripple Sole Corporat 

















Photo taken through the courtesy of Charleston Rubber Company, Charleston, S. C, 


Chemigum gives protection with a “plus” 


Handling “hot” chemicals calls for safety gloves with 
unique properties. Not only must these gloves resist 
the strongest kind of chemical action, they must also 
remain soft and pliant. They must offer this “plus” 
without puncturing, distorting or tearing. 


Impossible requirements? Not for CHEMicuM, the 
original nitrile rubber by Goodyear. A leading manu- 
facturer in the field of safety wearing apparel has 
found that CHEMIGUM more than fills the bill of 
requirements, with the added advantage of excep- 
tional oil- and solvent-resistance. 


i 


iGUM 


se 


CHEM 


I 


M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


What’s more, Chemigum is easy to process. It is 
readily milled — quickly forms uniform, stable, true 
molecular solvent solutions which, through multiple 
dipping, produce gloves of greater protective and wear- 
ing qualities. 


If you can use an outstanding oil- and chemical- 
resistant rubber with outstanding processing proper- 
ties, it will pay you to learn more about CHEMIGUM. 
For complete information—including latest Tech Book 
Bulletins—write: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 
K-9419, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODFYEAR 


ICAL DIVISION 


Akr Ohio 





FIRST FINEST. 
FASTEST 


Scovill, who developed and introduced the permanently-attached hose coupling, provides the 
finest service and fastest delivery in the industry today. It paysin three important ways to specify 
permanent or re-attachable couplings by Scovill. | FIRST—Scovill has more know-how on the 


correct applications, uses and maintenance of hose couplings RS ee 


Scovill was the first to design and manufacture couplings for modern hose and is the leading 


supplier of fuel oil and gas pump couplings. FINEST—Only Scovill gives you such fast, 


efficient service because only Scovill has a nation-wide network of sales offices and warehouse 
facilities. FASTEST — Coupling orders received by Scovill are shipped immediately. 
Scovill makes and stocks a complete range of fuel oil and gas pump couplings. And the Scovill 
sales and service force—the largest and finest in the industry —is ready to consult with you 
anywhere and anytime. For complete details, write: Scovill Manufacturing Company, Hose 


Coupling Department, Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 


Hose couplings by SC OVILL 


570-H Gas Pump Coupling, Permanently Attached 
520-H Fuel Oil Coupling, Permanently Attached 


MAIN OFFICE: 99 Mill Street, Waterbury, Conn. CLEVELAND: 4635 W. 160th Street LOS ANGELES: 6464 £. Flotilla Street HOUSTON: 2323 University Bivd. SAN FRANCISCO: 434 Brannan Street TORONTO: 334 King Street East 
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A br Gu 3; = N Automatic 
Continuous Sheet Cooling 


Can Eliminate 
© OPERATIONS Reduces stock temperatures 


© DOWNTIME © SCORCHING 
© STOCK PILE CURING 4 
2 GCS NT from 325° F. to 90° F. at production 


INCREASE PRODUCTION rate of from 12,000 to 15,000 Ibs. per hr. 


REDUCE COST 


mone win ve 
nenanal 


€ KC wv & 
7 Nia fh 4 iil 
FOR PROCESS COOLING 
AUTOMATION 


CONTINUOUS SHEET 


| COOLING UNIT type -C 
| INTERIOR VIEW-LESS PANELS 





Hightlights of Operation 


. Requires 210 sq. ft. floor area 
. Length 35’; width 6’ 
. Total water consumption less than 9 G.P.M. 
. Synchronized variable speed 
. Automatic compensating control for shrinkage 
SPRA-BLAST . Simple ribbon threading 
COOLING ROLLS 
. Economical operation and maintenance 


Units are engineered for plant space 
and production conditions 


Other Unit Types Available for .. . 


Continuous Mill Strip Off Continuous Mill Batch Off 
Mill Slab Off Continuous calendar sheets and extrusions 


For further information, or personal visit write 


oe REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS, INC. 


LINCOLN PARK, NEW JERSEY 


BATCH-OFF Pe ; 
SPRA-COOL UNITS Specialist In Process Cooling For Industry 
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industry confirm 


rs throughout the rubber 
using ASRC 3105 and asrc 3tlo in 
e they provide these 


our custome 


tha 
ities becaus 


No breakdown or peptizing required 
casiers smoother and more rapid processing 
r costs 


Lower powe 
sical properties 


superior phy 
ss shrinkage 


Le 
available on request 


5 pee one 1isersey” 


N SYNTHETIC RUBBER CORPORATNS® 


AMER 1CA 
New York 36, N.Y. 


500 Fifth Avenue, 


genera! offices: Louisvi 
sv 
pjant office 22 Rive b sf - 
miawes ¥++Fremont, Ohio 


cable: AMSYNRUB NEWYORK 
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1959 Charles Goodyear medal awarded - 


* 
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- to Dr. Fernley H. Banbury 


His invention, the Banburye mixer, 1s still 
growing in importance a ifter 43 years 


One of the first 
Banbury mixers 
built. A size 3 
machine, it had a 
batch capacity of 
100 to 125 pounds. 


The Charles Goodyear Medal — 
highest honor in rubber chemistry — 
is awarded annually by the American 
Chemical Society’s Division of Rub- 
ber Chemistry. This year it was pre- 
sented to Dr. Fernley H. Banbury on 
November 12th at the International 
Rubber Conference, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Banbury has contributed much 
to the mechanization of the rubber 
industry. Until 1916, when he joined 
Birmingham Iron Foundry with his 
patent for an internal mixer, plasti- 
cizing and mixing of rubber was 
always done in roll mills. After the 
introduction of the Banbury mixer, 
industry leaders discovered that they 
could vastly increase output while 
improving quality in mixing and 
compounding rubber stocks. 

It is interesting to note that orig- 
inally Banbury mixers were identified 
according to the number of mills they 
could displace. Thus, the size 3 Ban- 
bury shown above, which was built 
for Goodyear in 1916, could do the 
work of three 60” mills. The larger 
sizes—9, 11 and 27—were numbered 
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according to the relation of their 
capacities to that of the size 3. 

Today, acceptance of internal 
mixing has reached the point where 
there is scarcely a rubber or plastics 
plant in America that does not have 
one or more Banburys. And these 
machines are used extensively 
throughout the rest of the world. 

During the Banbury mixer’s his- 
tory, Farrel-Birmingham has carried 
on a program of improvement in 
design and construction as well as in 
service dependability. Drive power 
has been steadily increased, efficiency 
of operation raised. 

The company has developed the 
Banbury mixer for such modern proc- 
essing techniques as high-pressure 
mixing for shorter cycles, the grind- 
ing and reclaiming of cured rubber 
stocks, and the dewatering of natural 
and synthetic rubber. Success in the 
rubber field has led to its use for the 
mixing of plastics, cellulose acetate, 


This size 27 Banbury can mix enough 
masterbatch for 100,000 tires in a 
24-hour day. 


asphaltic materials, linoleum and 
other compounded products. 

Dr. Banbury retired as active 
manager of the Banbury mixer depart- 
ment of Farrel-Birmingham Company 
in 1944, but continued his association 
with the company as a consultant. In 
all those years, Dr. Banbury never 
felt that his invention had fully satis- 
fied all of its potentialities for new 
applications — and he still does not 
think so. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Akron, Chicago, 

Ann Arbor (Mich.), Los Angeles, Houston, Atlanta 

European Sales Office: Piazza della Republica 32, 
Milano, Italy 


FB-1183 














1959 iii 


Nov. 19. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Technical Meeting. 

Nov. 24. Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, Ninth Semi-Annual Mid- 
winter Meeting, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4. ASME Annual Meet- 
ing, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4. 27th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, New York Coli- 
seum, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 1-3. U. S. Army Signal Research 
and Development Laboratory, Wire 
and Cable Symposium, Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Dec. 2. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Engineers Club, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Dec. 2. Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 3. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. 

Dec. 3-5. American Chemical Society, 
Southwest Regional Meeting, Capital 
Heuse, Baton Rouge, La. 

Dec. 4. Akron Polymer Lecture Group, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
Dec. 6-10. American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, Annual Meeting, San 

Francisco, Calif. 

Dec. 7-8. Toy Manufacturers of the 
U.S.A., Annual Meeting, Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 7-9. Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dec. 7-10. National Conference on the 
Application of Electrical Insulation, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 8. Buffalo Rubber Group, Christ- 
mas Party. 

Dec. 11. Boston Rubber Group, Christ- 
mas Party, Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec. 11. Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Christmas Party, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 11. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Christmas Party, Beverly Hilton 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Dec. 12. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Christmas Party, Miami Valley 
Country Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dec. 17. National Bureau of Standards, 
Division of Organic and Fibrous 
Materials, Lecture Series on High 
Polymers, Materials Testing Labor- 
atory, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 18. Chicago Rubber Group, 
Christmas Dance, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, IIL. 

Dec. 18. New York Rubber Group, 
Christmas Party, Henry Hudson 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
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Dec. 27-30. American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dec. 28-29. American Chemical Society, 
Division of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, Christmas Sym- 
posium, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


mI mun 1960 


Jan. 8. Akron Polymer Lecture Group, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
Jan. 9-15. Eleventh International Toy 

Fair, Harrogate, England. 

Jan. 12-15. Society of Plastics Engi- 
neers, 16th Annual Technical Con- 
ference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, II. 

Jan. 20. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Engineers Club, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Jan. 21. National Bureau of Standards, 
Division of Organic and Fibrous 
Materials, Lecture Series on High 
Polymers, Materials Testing Labor- 
atory, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 21. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Joint Technical Meeting 
with the Society of Plastics Engi- 
neers. 

Jan. 25-28. Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Jan. 29. Akron Rubber Group, Tech- 
nical Symposium, Sheraton Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Jan. 29. Chicago Rubber Group, Tech- 
nical Meeting, Furniture Club, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 3. National Automobile 
Dealers Association, 43rd Annual 
Convention, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 1-5. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Committee Week, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II. 

Feb. 2-4. Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, 15th Reinforced Plastics Division 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Iil. 

Feb. 5. Akron Polymer Lecture Group, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
Feb. 5-7. Boston Rubber Group, Ski 

Weekend. 

Feb. 11. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plas- 
tics Group, Technical Meeting, Van 
Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Feb. 12-13. Southern Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

Feb. 14-18. Hobby Industry Associa- 
tion, American Trade Show & Con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Iil. 

Feb. 17. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Plant Tour, Modern Industrial Plas- 
tics, Dayton, Ohio. 





Feb. 19. Connecticut Rubber Group, 
Technical Symposium, Waverly Inn, 
Cheshire, Conn. 

Feb. 25. National Bureau of Standards, 
Division of Organic and Fibrous 
Materials, Lecture Series on High 
Polymers, Materials Testing Labora- 
tory, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 26. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Ladies’ Night Dance, Vic- 
toria Hall, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 

March 4. Akron Polymer Lecture 
Group, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

March 6-11. Tenth International Toy 
& Trade Fair, Hotel Statler Hilton, 
New York, N. Y. 

March 7-16. American Toy Fair, Hotels 
New Yorker and Sheraton-Atlantic, 
New York, N. Y. 

March 10-13. Pacific Automotive Show, 
City Auditorium, Denver, Colo. 

March 11. Chicago Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Furniture Club, 
Chicago, IIl. 

March 17. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Division of Organic and Fibrous 
Materials, Lecture Series on High 
Polymers, Materials Testing Labora- 
tory, Washington, D. C. 

March 17. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Technical Meeting. 

March 30-31. Plastics Institute Con- 
ference on Polymeric Progress, Wil- 
liam Beveridge Hall, London Uni- 
versity, London, England. 

April 1. Akron Polymer Lecture 
Group, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

April 5-14. American Chemical So- 
ciety, 137th National Meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 8. Akron Rubber Group, Tech- 
nical Symposium, Sheraton Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 

April 8-9. Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, 17th Western Section Con- 
ference, New Riviera Hotel, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

April 14. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plas- 
tics Group, Technical Meeting, Van 
Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

April 20. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Technical Meeting. 

April 25-26. Society of the Plastics 
Industry (Canada), 18th Annual 
Canadian Section Conference, Lon- 
don Hotel, London, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

May 6. Akron Polymer Lecture Group, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
May 7-13. Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, National Conference and 
Annual Meeting, Cruise on the 

Queen of Bermuda. 
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QUALITY CHEMICALS 
FOR : —_ 


PURITY THROUGH RESEARCH! 
why Royce Zinc Oxides work where others fail 


Avasiyees of Royce Zinc Oxides show that they have the highest purity of 
any Secondary Zinc Oxides, with: 


e More than 99% pure Zinc Oxide. 
¢ Up to four times less Soluble Salts. 
¢ Less Copper, Lead, Sulphur and Cadmium. 


PRICED TO GIVE YOU MAJOR SAVINGS! With their high purity, 
Royce Zinc Oxides work in numerous critical applications where a// other 
Secondary Zinc Oxides fail . . . give you premium quality performance with 
savings of many hundreds of dollars a carload. Produced under close laboratory 
control... consistently uniform from lot to lot; DELIVERED ANYWHERE 
WITHIN 48 HOURS. 


Consult us, or your nearest Royce Rep- 
resentative for latest oxide information. 


OY Manufacturers of Chemicals for Industry 
CHEMICAL COMPANY /CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 


H. M. ROYAL, INC. MOSS-MAYFIELD, INC. CHEMICALS & PIGMENTS CORP. 
SALES AGENTS: 689 PENNINGTON AVE. SECOND NAT'L BLDG. 227 CALIFORNIA ST. 

TRENTON. N. J. AKRON 8. OHIO NEWTON 58. MASS. 

EX 6-9176 BL 3-9103 BI 4-3966 
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GENTRO-JET 
BLACKMASTERS 
OFFER: 


e Longer tread wear in tires 
e Savings in shipping, storage 
and handling 
e Plant cleanliness 








® 


Genetal hres 
New 
Black Masterbarch 


“CUTS MAING IME 40% 


Rubber processors across the country report amazing reductions in mixing and 
processing time with new Gentro-Jet high-dispersion black masterbatch. This 
time savings means greater production economy ... higher profits. Let us show 


you how Gentro-Jet can save you time and money ... write or call today! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY: Chemical Division - Akron, Ohio 


UYwsieal Linn 


GENERAL 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO 
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in high temperature pnocedsing. .. 


Get maximum freedom from scorch with 


‘Sharples’ brand 


DIPA 


Diisopropy! Benzothiazyl-2-Sulfenamide 














Here is a delayed-action accelerator that 
is especially suited to modern high temp- 
erature processing equipment. DIPAC pro- 
vides an outstanding combination of long 
scorch time and*good cure time, even in 
“difficult” compounds such as natural 
rubber stocks loaded with fast-curing 
furnace blacks. 


Optimum cure time of DIPAC compounds 
compares closely with that of compounds 
using other sulfenamide accelerators. The 
general physical properties and aging char- 
acteristics of DIPAC compounds are essen- 
tially the same as those obtained with 
other thiazoles and sulfenamides. 


Technical data and performance compari- 
sons on DIPAC are given in our Bulletin 
S-121B . . . including studies on GR-S 1500 
with HAF Black and GR-S 1712 with 
ISAF Black, as well as on smoked sheet 
rubber with ISAF Black. To get your 
copy ...and asample of DIPAC for your 
evaluation ... just write or call Pennsalt. 


See our Catalog in 
Chemical Materials Catalog 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION Pennsalt 


3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Akron ¢ Chicago ® Detroit © New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh @ St. Louis C h (3) m ica Is 
Martin Hoyt & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Airco Company International, New York 
Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada Ltd., Oakville, Ontario ESTABLISHED 1850 
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by Kenneth J. Soule 


Germ-Free Worlds Made To Order 


Writing in the RupBer AGE, of February, 1959, I 
commented on the whys and wherefores of the meticu- 
lous sterilization of rockets destined for interstellar 
space, or more particularly for those missiles expected 
to contact planets outside the earth’s atmosphere. The 
logical explanation for these procedures appeared to 
lie in the necessity, or at least the desirability of 
preventing contamination of any germ-free areas which 
might be contacted, or of swapping infections with any 
new worlds encountered which already possessed spe- 
cific bacteria of their own. 

The idea of maintaining antiseptically pure rockets, 
earth satellites, moon-niks, and what-have-you, in order 
not to disturb the germ status quo in the universe, 
leads naturally to the general subject of what a germ- 
free world would be like—if it could be realized. 
Fisher Scientific Company’s excellent trade journal, The 
Laboratory, (Vol. 27, No. 5) discusses this and related 
matters in a fascinating article entitled, “Worlds 
Without Germs.” 

Historically, the question of a germ-free world has 
intrigued and puzzled scientists for the past seventy-five 
or eighty years. Louis Pasteur, the eminent French 
biologist, was of the opinion that life without germs 
would be impossible, and to test this theory suggested 
experiments starting with fertile hen’s eggs, kept germ- 
free by whatever means possible. 

A number of research bacteriologists took up the 
challenge and struggled long and valiantly to carry 
out the work necessary to prove or disprove Pasteur’s 
theory. Ingenious machines were developed in an 
attempt to provide and maintain germ-free enclosures 
for the eggs and chickens under study, but ultimately 
the subjects died from malnutrition, or contamination 
took place. 

Undaunted by these set-backs, other researchers con- 
tinued the struggle. Finally, in 1959, success has been 
realized; germ-free chickens, guinea pigs, rats, mice 
and rabbits have been born and have thrived. This 
has been made possible primarily by the development 
of small glass and steel enclosures (measuring roughly 
3 feet by 2 feet by 2 feet) which can be rendered 
bacteria-free and maintained in this condition. This 
is done by sterilizing all the food, air, instruments, and 
equipment entering the units, and by introducing germ- 
free animal subjects into the enclosure via a sterile 
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Caesarean section. Manipulation from inside, or within 
the aseptic chamber is accomplished through the 
medium of neoprene gauntlet gloves which are a 
built-in part of the equipment. 

Another technical advance which has contributed 
greatly to the present development is the successful 
use of radiation for food sterilization. Previously, 
steam was used for this purpose, but in many cases, 
this resulted in loss of vital nutritional elements from 
the food. 

Many interesting and important facts have been 
discovered thus far in these investigations. It will only 
be possible to mention a few of these here: 

(1) Continuously germ-free baby chicks, fed a 
balanced diet, grow and thrive as well as their country 
cousins born and raised under “normal” conditions. 
(This answers Pasteur‘s question.) 

(2) Rats, born and raised in these antiseptic homes 
“are not susceptible to dental caries—” in other words 
their teeth do not develop cavities or decay. 

(3) A special strain of white rats, born and main- 
tained under bacteria-free conditions do not develop 
cancer, although all of their female relatives for many 
generations back, living under standard conditions, have 
developed breast cancer. (In this connection, the fam- 
ous cancer specialist, Dr. George T. Pack, believes that 
“almost everyone” has had cancer at one time or 
another during his lifetime, but many people never 
even know they have had it. This is true because 
“man has a tremendous resistance to cancer in his 
system due to immune factors in the blood stream.” 
Dr. Pack believes that the best approach to the eventual 
control of cancer lies in an intensive study of how and 
why this built-in immunity often breaks down.) 

(4) Animals whose entire lives have been spent in 
germ-free atmospheres succumb rather quickly when 
exposed to the ordinary air which we commonly think 
of as being clean and pure. However, if the exposure 
is of short duration, or a moderate amount of time 
for adjustment is provided, the animals respond in 
much the same way as do their unpampered relatives. 
In other words, they gradually develop or build up 
resistance to the new germs which they have just met 
for the first time. 

Future space travelers similarly may find it necessary 
to linger and wait before entering new atmospheres in 
order to allow for bodily adjustments, and the building 
of barriers against new and alien germs. 


Stocks, Bonds and Conveyor Belts 


Ordinarily, there seems to be little connection be- 
tween conveyor belts and the Stock Market, but at 
least one company member of the New York Stock 
Exchange has demonstrated that the two subjects can 
operate closely and profitably together. The company 
in question is Goodbody and Co., which has just moved 
into new and spacious offices at 2 Broadway in New 
York City after a 40 year stint a few blocks further 
uptown. The new floor space totals 75,000 square 
feet and the equipment includes fifteen closed circuit 
television receivers, an R.C.A. 501 high speed com- 
puter, and the “longest straight line conveyor belt in 
the industry.” 

The 143 foot belt is built up of two plies of light 
fabric impregnated with white neoprene and with the 
cut edges coated with the same material. The belt, or 
rather the several narrow belts making up the assembly, 
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As Soule Sees It (Cont'd) 





were made endless on the job. They run over pulleys 
beneath a series of ten upright aluminum spacers which 
serve to provide slots into which the many operators 
place order slips, routed by a series of push buttons to 
other clerks along the line. The belt assembly is a 
sort of split-level arrangement, which Goodbody chooses 
to call a “two-tiered” job. A would-be comedian claims 
that this represents one tear for customers buying too 
late, and another for those selling too soon. 

In any case, the set-up is most versatile, and it is 
fascinating to watch the slips of paper dash unerringly 
to their pre-set destinations, like stars in their orbits. 


gum — Gum — GUM! 


Although CHEWING GUM has been an article of 
commerce in these United States since the early 1800s, 
it is extremely doubtful if many people are aware that 
rubber is the one basic ingredient which is essential to 
this chewy product, as we know it today. Of course, 
historically, this is not strictly true, since the first 
commercially marketed chewing gum in this country 
consisted entirely of a resinous exudation from the 
Spruce tree, known as spruce gum. This apparently 
met public favor. Unfortunately the supply of raw 
material was not sufficient to fill the manufacturing 
quota, and spruce gum died an untimely death. 

However, the gum chewers were not to be denied, 
and at about 1860, gum with a rubber content of 
approximately 20 per cent made its debut on the 
American scene. The rubber in this case was chicle, 
a resinous, resilient substance derived from the latex of 
the Sapodilla or Naseberry tree, a native of Yucatan 
and Guatemala. The choice of the particular type of 
rubber and the percentage used in the finished product 
proved to be a particularly happy one since it estab- 
lished a pattern which has persisted up to the present 
time. 

It is true that the supply of chicle was unequal to 
the skyrocketing demands made upon it as gum chewing 
achieved ever increasing popularity, and the use of 
additional supplementary rubbers became necessary. 
Among these were Jelutong (Pontianak) a highly res- 
inous product from the East Indies, Sorva and Leche 
Caspe from the Amazon Valley, and many other wild 
rubbers. Vinyl resins, micro-crystalline waxes and syn- 
thetic rubbers such as butyl and SBR are now also 
used in the rubber matrix. As with all important rubber 
products, each manufacturer has his own pet formulae 
and his own preferred mixing and handling procedures. 

Each producer also guards most zealously the quality 
and uniformity of his product, and constantly tests, 
inspects, and controls the finished article to protect its 
hard-earned reputation. Since gum is also classed as a 
food product, all stages of final manufacture and pack- 
aging are carried out under aseptically maintained con- 
ditions. The final packaging of the purified and sterile 
chewing gum in stick form is handled by intricate and 
ingenious machines. These wrap the individual sticks 
in paper-lined metal foil, place five wrapped sticks to- 
gether in a cellophane and paper unit complete with a 
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quick-opener tape, and finally seal the ends of the 
package. 

Besides the familiar sticks of chewing gum, the prod- 
uct is also marketed in pellets, balls and strips. There 
are a number of specialty types, such as bubble, die- 
tetic, medicinal, licorice (Black Jack), etc. However, 
about 85-90 per cent of all the gum sold is marketed 
in stick form, and it is this type which has shown a 
consistently spectacular growth over the years. For 
instance, in 1914, the per capita consumption of gum 
in the United States was 39 sticks; in 1939 the figure 
had reached 98 sticks, and in 1958, about 215 sticks. 
Converting the 1958 figure to total pounds of stick 
chewing gum consumed in this country, we arrive at 
the staggering total of 250 million pounds (which is a 
quarter of a billion pounds, unless my mathematics are 
playing tricks again.) This astronomical figure is made 
up of about 50 million pounds of rubber(s), 50 million 
pounds of corn syrup, 150 million pounds of sugar, 
and relatively minor amounts of flavorings, colors, and 
other specialty ingredients. Big business in anybody’s 
language! 

The chewing of gum is no doubt indulged in by 
most people for the sheer pleasure derived. It is said, 
however, that the use of chewing gum rises greatly 
during periods of social tensions, since the act of con- 
tinued chewing tends to relieve stresses and soothe the 
nerves. This may explain to a considerable extent the 
steep rise of chewing gum consumption over the past 
40 years, for the world has rarely been in a completely 
calm and peaceful state for very long periods during 
that time. 


Correction Please 

In the article on Roofs, in this column Sept. 1959, 
I had occasion to say:— “We also note that butyl 
rubber compositions are being recommended as do-it- 
yourself coatings for wood shingle roofs.” This was 
all right as far as it went, but it didn’t cover enough 
territory since butyl roof coating was also being recom- 
mended for use on asphalt shingle and roll roofing. 
In fact, at least one of the major mail order houses was 
offering it with a fifteen-year guarantee and in a variety 
of pastel colors. A butyl-base caulking compound was 
likewise available for use around chimneys, butt joints, 
and for similar preliminary patching jobs. 

Later on, as recently as October 10, 1959, in fact, 
some of the New York City Sunday newspapers carried 
a quarter-page advertisement for “new BUTYL-COAT, 
the amazing, miracle Rubber Roof Coating.” Here 
also, pastel colors were offered and a fifteen-year life 
guaranteed. Since the advertisement was quite flam- 
boyant in its claims and method of presentation, it is 
probably not surprising that the following statement 
was made:— “Demand for Butyl-Coat far exceeds sup- 
ply, avoid disappointment. Rush order TODAY— 
Available only from > (the advertiser). 

The potential market in this country for such a 
coating is obviously very great. How much of it will 
be realized remains to be seen. 
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SUNOCO COMPOUNDING OILS 
LOWER COMPOUNDING COSTS...SPEED PRODUCTION 


Whatever you require in a compounding oil... 
easy processing, maximum economy, minimum 
staining of light-colored goods, improved phys- 
icals in end products, excellent low-tempera- 


ture performance... you'll find that one of 
Sun’s 17 narrow-specification compounding oils 
is the best oil for your compounding job. You’ll 
get real quality—the best economy of all. 





HIGH AROMATIC CONTENT 
(Easiest-processing, dark-colored, 
economical) 


MODERATE AROMATIC CONTENT 
(Best balance of properties for 
compounding) 


LOW AROMATIC CONTENT 
(Least staining, best low-temperature 
properties) 





SUNDEX 53. A double-distilled aro- 
matic plasticizer for tire-tread stock, 
rubber footwear, matting, toys, semi- 
hard rubbers, high-Mooney WHV, Hy- 
palon where color is no problem. 


CIRCO LIGHT. A light-colored naph- 
thenic oil widely used in compounding 
neoprene types GN, W, and WRT and 
natural rubber. 








SUNDEX 1585. A highly aromatic oil 
for oil-extended SBR polymers where 
ease of processing and optimum aro- 
maticity are required. 





SUNDEX 85. Especially recommended 
for very high loadings of WHV neo- 
prene (from 75 to over 100 parts oil to 
100 parts polymer). Compatible with 
natural rubber, SBR polymers, acrylo- 
nitrile polymers. 


CIRCOSOL 2XH. A general-purpose 
softener and extender for SBR poly- 
mers 1703, 1708, etc. (37.5 parts 
Circosol 2XH to 100 parts polymer), 
and for light-colored rubber goods re- 
quiring optimum physicals. 


SUN PROCESS AID 516. Highly par- 
affinic oil of low viscosity and fair proc- 
essibility. Used in making buty! inner 
tubes, andatlowloadings asa process 
aid for natural rubber and SBR poly- 
mers when color stability is important. 








CIRCOSOL 596. Light-colored, inter- 
changeable with Circosol 2XH when 
light color is especially important in 
finished products, as in mastic floor 
tile. 


SUN PROCESS AID 521. Nonstaining, 
highly paraffinic oil-extender for buta- 
diene-styrene polymers. Low volatility, 
medium viscosity, fair processing 
ability. 








SUNDEX 170. This oil was developed 
specifically for use in compounding 
mastic floor tile, battery cases, and 
resinous binders. 


CIRCOSOL NS. Primarily an extender 
recommended where maximum non- 
stainingandcolor stability are required 
for white and light-colored vulcanizates. 


SUN PROCESS AIDS 511, 531, 551. 
Highly paraffinic oils providing a wide 
range of properties for nonstaining, 
low-temperature applications in natu- 
ral rubber and butadiene-styrene 
polymers. Ask the Sun man for details. 








SUNDEX 41. A complex, dark-colored 
blend of high-molecular-weight petro- 
leum fractions and a specially- 
prepared asphaltum. Recommended 
as a process aid for natural rubber 
and SBR polymers where scorch is a 
problem. 


SUN PROCESS AIDS 591, 592, 594. 
Naphthenic oils offering a wide range 
of properties. Suitable for dry mixing 
of natural rubber and SBR polymers. 
Consult your Sun man before deciding 
on which to use. 





WANT MORE INFORMATION? 


Call the Sun representative near 
you, or write for a copy of our 
new brochure “Compounding Oils 
for Natural Rubber and Synthetic 
Polymers.” SUN OIL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. RA-11. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company 
Limited, Toronto and Montreal. 











INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


IN CANADA: Sun Oil Company Limited, Toronto and Montreal e IN 
BRITAIN: British Sun Oil Company, Ltd., London W. C. 2., England 
THE NETHERLANDS: Netherlands Sun Oil Company, Rotterdam C, 
The Netherlands e WESTERN EUROPE (except the Netherlands), 
NEAR EAST, NORTH AFRICA: Sun Oil Company (Belgium) S.A., 
Antwerp, Belgium. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS CUSTOM-BLENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES Ul 
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The Case Of The ~ 


YOU MEAN YOU 
HAVE TO WORK 


SORRY, HONEY...STILL 
HAVING TROUBLE WITH 
CONTAMINATED SOLVENT. 

I'LL BE HOME AS 
SOON AS | CAN! 



































E 
mr 


HMM, IT SAYS SKELLYSOLVE IS 
CHECKED DURING PRODUCTION 
AND BEFORE SHIPMENT! 





—— 








...AND HE SAID SKELLYSOLVE WAS 
THE ANSWER FOR THEM! HERE, { 
# 


CONTAMINATED SOLVENT EH? 
WE HAD THE SAME TROUBLE! 
WHEN JIM GETS HOME 
YOU TELL HIM! 





| WROTE IT ALL DOWN. ¢ 





A/ 1 A!) 
Px ff CS 


a Vig Uy 
/ > (FRM 

















AND NINE OUT OF TEN CARS ARE 
SHIPPED THE DAY AFTER THE ORDER 


=v IS RECEIVED! WOW, 





THANKS AGAIN 
\, FOR YOUR TIP ON 
. SKELLYSOLVE! 
* 


YOU SAY YOUR TECHNICAL 
SERVICE IS BACKED BY 
25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE? 





GREAT...1’M SOLD!! 




















Skellysolve for Rubber 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick-setting 
cements for the shoe, tape, container, tire 
and other industries. Quick-drying, with 
no foreign taste or odor in dried com- 
oan Closed cup flash point about 
—25°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-setting 
cements with a somewhat slower drying 
rate than those compounded with Skelly- 
solve-B. Closed cup flash point about 
13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in man- 
ufacturing operations and cements, where 
faster evaporation rate than that of 





and Related Industries 


Skellysolve-C is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about —16°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 
final dry. Lessens bloating and skinning 
tendency. Closed cup flash point about 
—25°F. 
Ask about our new 

Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 








SKELLYSOLVE-L. For general manufactur- : 

ing operations where a medium evapora- , eo 

tion rate is required. Closed cup flash 

point about 12°F. CSKELLY > 


Skellysolve 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Industrial Division 


605 West 47th St., Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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For long, long life 
select Philprene! 


CURRENT PHILPRENE POLYMERS Philprene rubbers are famous for extra long 
pe PIGMENTED WITH FRILBLACK= @ flex life and resistance to aging. In addi- 
tion, they offer rubber manufacturers many 
other advantages. For example . . . because 
PHILPRENE 1000 — PHILPRENE 1009 there are so many different polymers to 
PHILPRENE 1001 — PHILPRENE 1018 : . : . , 

se fr on 
PHILPRENE 1006 — PHILPRENE 1019 rae pap ner Prelit — 7 
= ideally suited to vour operation. Just spec- 

IP 1 oC : ay 

PHILPRENE 1500 bse hv ss ify the qualities you need . . . and get them 

PHILPRENE 1502 3 ' , rs 

PHILPRENE 1503 PHILPRENE 1605 with the proper Philprene! 
** Pigmented with EPC Black ane ‘ 

3 Phillips research, technical know-how 


PHILPRENE 1803 PHILPRENE 6608 ‘ 
PHILPRENE 1805 PHILPRENE 662C and experience in the rubber and carbon 


ih er an PHILPRENE 6604 PHILPRENE 6661*** black fields can help you avoid operational 
PHILPRENE 1712 PHRPRENE 6662°0° difficulties and reduce costs. Use this im- 
Carbon block slurry made portant and valuable service. Consult your 


by Philjet’ Process eres ‘ . 
Phillips technical representative. 


























* A Trademark 
PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 
66 District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton * West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 
Export Sales: Phillips Petroleum International Corporation, P. O. Box 7239, Panama City, Panama 
—— 
Distributors of Phillips Chemical Company Products, 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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nothing 
equals 


piccopale 


Inert, heat stable and pale in color, PICCOPALE assures the 
utmost in water and moisture resistance through its unique 
chemical structure. 


The trademark of quality 





PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Distributed by HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO., AKRON 8, OHIO 
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News in Brief 


> Durez Plastics Division of the Hook- 
er Chemical Corp., North Tonawanda, 
N.Y., has published an eight page, 
n wly revised products list which con- 
tains general data on properties and 
uses of thermosetting phenolic and 
diallyl phthalate molding compounds, 
fire-retardant Hetron polyester resins 
for reinforced plastics and _ phenolic 
resin for bonding and coating. Ask for 
Bulletin No. D400. 


® New technical data on Synpol SBR 
has been published by Texas-U.S. 
Chemical Co., New York, N.Y.. In- 
cluded are data sheets on Synpol 
grades 8200, 8201 and four ultra-dis- 
persed black masterbatches—Synpol 
grades 8251, 8253, 8254, and 8255. 


> Bulletin No. 9, in the series of En- 
jay Butyl Bulletins, reports on the use 
of ultra-accelerators with Enjay Butyl. 
It is available from Enjay Co., New 
York, N.Y. 


& Service Managers Committee of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
New York, N.Y., has published two 
wall display posters as part of its ef- 
fort through educational material to 
promote highway safety and assure sat- 
isfactory tire service to motorists. One 
bulletin, measuring 17x22 inches, is 
entitled “Safety Precautions You must 
Observe When Mounting or Demount- 
ing Automobile Tires” and the other, 
measuring 22x34 inches, is_ entitled 
“Why Tires Wear Fast or Fail Early.” 


m An eight page brochure describing 
in detail Neothane castable polyure- 
thane rubber, has been published for 
design, development and research en- 
gineers, by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Ask for Brochure 
S-5125. 


> B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., a 
division of B. F. Goodrich Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has made available a 16 
page technical newsletter which de- 
scribes the properties and uses of Hy- 
car 1203. 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has issued two four-page Tech 
Book Facts, one on Plioflex 1712C and 
the other on Plioflex 1500C. Request 
Bulletins PF-26 and PF-27, respective- 
ly. 


> A new, eight-page catalog highlight- 
ing major General Electric silicone 
products and their uses is available 
from the Silicone Products Department, 
General Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y. 
Designated CDS-129A, this illustrated 
publication lists additional specialized 
literature covering product and applica- 
tion information as well as major G-E 
silicone products. 
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The most productive plants 


use R. D. Wood Presses 


For proof, look at production records—and downtime for 
maintenance. Then watch an R. D. Wood Press at work. See 
for yourself the smooth, precise operation—the dependable 
performance—even under tough conditions. Finally, inspect an 
R. D. Wood Press up close. Notice the soundness of design, 
the excellence of materials, the scrupulous care given to each 
detail of construction. These are the reasons why 

R. D. Wood Presses have been the standard of 


excellence throughout the rubber industry. 














go) R- D. WOOD COMPANY 


g PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING e PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 





Loading a bale of light-colored synthetic 
rubber into a Flotainer® package at the 
Torrance, California, plant of 

Shell Chemical Corporation 





Light-Colored S-1006 is a hot, 
non-discoloring, non-staining, 
color-stable polymer which finds 
extensive use in light-colored, 
molded or extruded goods and 
applications where extreme white- 
ness and good aging resistance 
are demanded. The finished 
product reflects the whiteness 

of the bale. 


Light-Colored S-1011 is a unique 
gel-free polymer that is used in 
adhesives and sealants. It is 

a hot rubber and is non-staining 
and non-discoloring . . . just the 
answer for white adhesive appli- 
cations such as medical tape, 
and for various sealants which 
require outstanding color 
properties. 


Light-Colored S-1502 is a non- 
discoloring and non-staining 
general-purpose rubber. Its 
exceptional balance of physical 
properties makes it one of the 
most popular COLD polymers. 
S-1502 offers you high strength 
and long wear as well as 
excellent original color and color 
stability. 





whiter, brighter 


rubber products 


For rubber products that are 
whiter than ever before . . . for 
colors that are brighter than ever 
before . . . Shell Chemical brings 
you six rubber S-Polymers that 
are lighter in color than you 
ever thought possible. 

If you make tennis shoes or 
whitewall tires; bathing caps or 
floor tiles; crepe soles or wringer 
rolls . . . one of the six light- 
colored S-Polymers below can 
improve product color and re- 
duce costs. 


With clear, color-stable Shell 
S-Polymers, you’ll need less 
whitener to mask unwanted dark 
tones, and lower levels of other 
pigments to obtain a wide spec- 
trum of brilliant colors. 
Efficient methods for produc- 
ing lighter colored S-Polymers 
were developed by Shell’s exten- 
sive research program—one of 
the world’s largest devoted to 
synthetic rubber. Other advances 
include: improved shipping con- 
tainers such as the Flotainer® 


package; new latices for foam 
goods; improved, high-dispersion 
black masterbatches; and an 
American first—synthetic poly- 
isoprene rubber in limited 
tonnage quantities. 

Perhaps information from 
Shell’s modern Technical Service 
Laboratory can help you solve 
troublesome technical problems. 
Write for information on specific 
polymers... or better still, phone 
us. Our number in Los Angeles 
is FAculty 1-2340. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION (SHELL 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER DIVISION, P. O. BOX 216, TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 





Light-Colored S-1509 is the new 
low Mooney version of S-1502. 
S-1509 eliminates breakdown, 
saving processing time and the 
cost of peptizing agents. This 
rubber is ready for immediate 
use in chemically blown sponge 
and other applications that 
demand easy processing and 
good mold flow. 


Light-Colored SP-103 is a blend 
of equal parts of high styrene 
resin and low Mooney S-1509 
rubber in easy-to-handle crumb 
form. The resin in this master- 
batch is already dispersed to 
save you mixing time and reduce 
tendency to scorch. The inclusion 
of S-1509 makes this blend 
ideally suited for blown sponge. 


ee 


Light-Colored Oil-Extended S-1703 
and S-1707 are non-discoloring 
and non-staining, unusually light 
in appearance. S-1703 contains 
25 parts of light-colored oil in 
100 parts of polymer; S-1707 
contains 37.5 parts of oil for even 
greater economy. Both polymers 
offer cold-rubber properties at 
low cost. 





because 


Zn0Q is 


Zinc Oxide performs innumerable 
duties: As a pigment in paint it imparts to 
the coatings such important properties as 
tint retention, toughness and durability. As 
a constituent of glass, glazes and enamels, 
zinc oxide imparts fluxing power, higher 
gloss, elasticity and lower expansion with 
increase in temperature. In the manufac- 
ture of rubber products, ZnO assists the 
cure of compounds based on either natural 
or synthetic rubber; it contributes rein- 
forcement to many products and — but 
what's the use of enumerating its manifold 
functions in this particular field — readers 


of this publication know what they are. 


AIRFOAM: (co) The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


ZNO-140 


Airfoam ® Mattress Core at 
Goodyear plant in Akron, Ohio. 


in the picture 


To the consumer it all boils down to one vital question: Who shall be my 


number ONE supplier of zinc oxides? 


If the ability to provide the precise grade you require —shipment 
after shipment—is vitally important to you, St. Joe’s unique method of 
high-speed continuous quantitative analysis is your guarantee of consistent 
grade uniformity. By means of St. Joe’s recently installed Baird-Atomic 
Direct Reading Spectrometer, analysis time has been reduced from the 
usual 6 to 8 hour interim, to less than 20 minutes. This means that once 
you have selected the specific grade of St. Joe ZnO that meets your require- 
ments, you can set your processing-OUR OXIDE WILL NOT CHANGE. 

And, what’s all the above got to do with Airfoam® Mattresses, 
made by Goodyear? Well, people sleep better because ZnO is definitely in 
the picture—and rubber technologists know how to utilize its advantageous 
properties. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Largest Producers of Lead in the United States, 
and a Leading Producer of Slab Zinc and Zinc Oxides 
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Shaw Calenders Uniform Gauge ensured by 


. Roll bending (patented). 


for fl awless . Independent motorised two-speed nip adjustment. 
- ° . Hydraulically maintained zero clearance. 
production = 
. Flood lubrication. 
at minimum cost . Beta-ray recording and control. 


. Drilled rolls and heat exchanger for 
accurate temperature control. 


Francis Shaw 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED - MANCHESTER 11 * ENGLAND 
Telegrams: ‘‘Calender’”? Manchester . Telephone: East 1415-8 ° Telex: 66-357 


London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 ~- Telephone: Abbey 3245 - Telegrams: Vibrate London - Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario - Tel: Nelson 4-2350 + Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 


OVERSEAS AGENTS TraHR C=. 2H oUF TH E worRtutuoD 
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DO THEY? 


... OR DON'T THEY? 


These are test samples of freshly made HORSE HEAD 
zinc oxides being checked for color and texture in one of 
the plant laboratories at New Jersey Zinc 

Do these samples meet the color and texture standards 
we have established for our products for the rubber in- 
dustry? Almost invariably they do, since every step in 
the development of the properties of HORSE HEAD 
zinc oxides is carefully checked all along the production 
line. A highly efficient quality-control system sees to that. 

But in the production of zinc oxides at New Jersey 
Zinc nothing is left to chance, especially with a century- 
old reputation for the most dependable pigments in the 
industry at stake. All the properties of all HORSE HEAD 
zinc oxides are double-checked before a single shipment 
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of pigment is released to a customer. The test shown here 
is just one of many conducted to make sure, doubly sure, 
of the highest quality and uniformity standards. 

Do your products contain zinc oxides which measure 
up to the quality and uniformity of the HORSE HEAD 
line? 


HORSE HEAD* 
ZINC OXIDES 


WORSE HEAD PRODUC 7. 
The New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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No matter where in the world you are 
Cabot is your symbol of quality and service 





Chances are, wherever in the world you’re located, Cabot is not far away. 
Here’s why: Cabot sells more carbon black in more different currencies throughout Dielagetes to the Futernational 
the entire world than anyone else—in 58 different countries, on all six continents. Rubber Conference are cordially 
Cabot also has more overseas carbon black plants than invited to visit Cabot laboratories 
anyone else, and is constantly increasing production facilities here and abroad. and plants in the United States 
: and Canada. Please contact the 
Wherever you are, and whatever your carbon black needs may be, Cabot is ready to serve Foreign Operations Division, 
you—for the Cabot name is your symbol of quality and service throughout the world. Boston Office, for particulars. 
| 





Sales representatives in all 7" Me 
aS! GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 


principal cities of the world 


es SM ey 

125 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 

Cabot Carbon of Canada, ttd., 121 Richmond Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 
Cabot Carbon Limited, 62, Brompton Road, London, S$.W. 3, England 

Cabot France, S.A., 45, rue de Courcelles, Paris 8, France 

Cabot Italiana S. p. A., Piazza Mameli 5, Ravenna, Italy 

Cabot Europa, 45, rue de Courcelles, Paris 8, France 





Typical rubber part 
molded from preps cut 
automatically by Wink 
Cutter at Monarch Rub- 
berCo.,Hartsville,Ohio. 


saves us 50 manhours 


” 
a Cay...Monarch Rubber Company 
automates cutting of mold preps; 


eliminates double handling; 
speeds operations 


“The Wink Cutter has really paid off for us in cutting 
mold preps”, reports Monarch Rubber Company, pro- 
ducers of a wide range of molded rubber products. “By 
automatically cutting mold preps right at the extruder, 
at rates up to 1500 pieces a minute, we’re saving 50 man- 
hours a day.” In this operation, the extruded material 
was formerly cut into long strips, transported to a guil- 
lotine cutter, unloaded, and cut at much slower rates. 
Accuracy of the Wink Cutter also saves money for 
Monarch. The Wink unit cuts each piece within a 
fraction of an ounce. By holding weight of each piece 
Model M-420 Universal is so closely, flashing in the mold is reduced, minimizing 


ly ti og teers : : 
Roy code camsien- waste material. “It’s the most accurate machine we’ve 


id intermittent cutting. Pays off ” — 
on short or big runs. The buih-in " run across”, reports Monarch, “and this is 
metering conveyor elements transport 


the uncut stock to the knives, precisely | ny >) important in big production runs.” 
t nd move | oe “ 
the cut stock away from the blades. | y\ayen wee Wink Cutters can help you reduce costs 
nk actua measures while if cuts ANY }z . . 
) tna jour points my mango It | \ | In cutting rubber, both raw and cured, 
‘oes not depend upon timing or syn- - X * . 
chronization with another unit or lastics, impregnated fabrics, reinforced hose 
machine —does not cut against a dead ER RY \2 ‘ 1 HER P P ic fib pare d : 
element but against another live knife. natural and synthetic fibers, ceramics, candy 
New—Large cutter handles up to 6 ee ° : * 
inch diameters. Write for information. i Bi ic AE i ea, --.- cven sticky or viscous materials. — 
today for Bulletin W-100...it lists complete 
SANE GUATSR Srvigiee engineering information. Contact Motch & Merryweather 


1250 East 222nd Street + Cleveland 17, Ohio i sgh Si 
Represented in United Kingdom, Eire, Europe by Machinery Company, Wink Cutter Division, 1250 East 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LTD. e MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND 222nd Street, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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second successful year of substantial commercial output 
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Anticipating increased interest in copolymers of 
n-BUTENE-1 and other olefins, Petro-tex came 

on stream with 95% minimum n-BUTENE-1 a year 
ago. Now, this high-purity alpha olefin is being 
used by important producers of linear olefinic 
polymers to improve resistance to stress cracking 
and to reduce low-temperature brittleness. 


Highly-reactive Petro-tex n-BUTENE-1 also 
undergoes a wide range of oxidation, hydration, 
alkalation and oxo-process reactions with interest- 
ing petrochemical possibilities. 

We invite inquires for technical data, specifications, 
price and delivery quotations on n-BUTENE-1, 
as wellas... 


n-BUTENE-2 ISOBUTYLENE 
(95% minimum) (99 + % pure) 


BUTADIENE DIISOBUTYLENE TRIISOBUTYLENE 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


HOUSTON 1. TEXAS 
JOINTLY OWNED BY 
hy FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION (Ey 
Me TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
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CLOSE TOLERANCES 
REQUIRE ROYLE 
“CONSTANT PRESSURE” 
ROLLER FEED HOPPERS 


With a ROYLE “‘Constant Pressure’”’ Roller 
Feed Hopper, mechanical rubber goods and 
insulated wire can be produced to extremely 
close tolerances. 


There are many advantages to using a 
“‘Constant Pressure’ Roller Feed Hopper: 


Closer Diameter Control 
Improved Product Density 


Increased Production through 
High Speed and Less Waste 


Labor Saving 


Royle “‘Constant Pressure”’ Roller Feed Hoppers 
are suitable for all sizes of extruders. 


As they have since 1880, Royle is first 
in Extruder development. 


Use this coupon for full information about the 
NEW Royle “Constant Pressure’ Roller Feed 
Hopper. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Pioneered the Continuous Extrusion Process in 1880 


Home Office, V. M. Hovey, J. W. VanRiper, SHerwood 2-8262. 
Akron, Ohio, J. C. Clinefelter Co., BLackstone 3-9222. Downey, 
Cal., H. M. Royal, Inc., TOpaz 1-0371. London, England, James 
Day (Machinery) Ltd., Hyde Park 2430-0456. Tokyo, Japan, 
Okura Trading Company, Ltd., (56) 2130-2149, 


No. 1 Royle Extruder 
for Rubber ‘with 
Roller Feed Hopper. 


ROYLE 


Paterson, N. J. 


John Royle & Sons, 8 Essex Street, Paterson 3, New Jersey 


Please, send me full information about your “Constant 
Pressure” Roller Feed Hoppers. Without obligation 
to me. 


Name ee 








Cc 








pony —_ 
Street. 
City. Zone 





State 
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capitol cues 








BUSINESS WILL SNAP BACK FAST THIS FALL, aided by renewed steel output. 
With the mills again operating, economists see nagging doubts disappearing. 
The stock market will make new gains, industry and consumers will be buying 
again at a fast clip, and corporate profits will once more be on the increase. 
The fourth quarter will show gains as large as those during 1959's first half. 


The main reasons for the business strength this Fall: 
eInventory accumulation will be rising again, though buying 
will trail the first half's $10 billion-a-year pace. Tight 
money will tend to depress the rate at which firms can buy. 
eBusiness investment is rising and will continue to increase. 
Corporations now have—or can get—-—much of the money they'll 
need; but work on offices and shopping centers may slow down. 
eConsumer durables will gain in sales, as incomes climb and 
optimism rises. Interest charges are going up but tighter 
money won't crimp instalment sales until 1960, if by then. 
ePublic construction will be expanding, despite tight money. 
Housing activity won't feel the credit pinch till next year. 
eU.S. exports will rise as world-wide business is stepped up. 

















Here are figures on the size of the upturn economists see: 
eIndustrial output will rise 6% or 7% to a brand-new record. 
eEmployment will rise to around 66.5 million during December, 
2.5 million over a year ago. Unemployment won't change much. 
eRetail sales will be rising 7% to 8% over last year. Autos 
will set the pace in the fourth quarter with a 40% increase. 
eGross National Product—total output of goods and services— 
will rise 11% from a year ago and some 24% from today's rate. 











A NEW PROFITS RECORD IS LIKELY THIS YEAR, despite the steel strike. 
During the first half, profits were running at a yearly rate of $49 billion. 
In the second half, the rate may drop a bit, though there will be a rebound 
in the last three months. (The steel strike was a drag during the Summer. ) 
As a result, total 1959 profits may come to only around $48 to $49 billion. 


Such a showing, even though it is a bit below early guesses, 
will still be very good. Previous peak for corporate profits 
was the $45 billion total in 1955. A good comeback this Fall 
raises the possibility of more gains in profits during 1960. 


MORE FIRMS WILL BE ASKING FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS this Fall—that's the 
expectation of U.S. officials. Tight money will force hard-pressed outfits 
to go to the Small Business Administration and SBA-authorized Small Business 
Investment Companies. From SBA, loans can be obtained at better than going- 
market rates of 54%. Private lenders participating can charge up to 6%. 


From the SBIC's, there is around $13.5 million available at 
30 chartered "banks." But interest rates are much higher— 
10% to 15%—since loans are backed only by borrowers’ bonds. 
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capitol cues (contd) 





THERE'S LITTLE CHANCE OF A TAX CUT IN 1960—that's the word now from 
the Treasury and leaders of Congress. In the current fiscal year, there 
won't be much of a Budget surplus, if any. And in the coming fiscal year, 
the prospect is for no more than a surplus of $1 billion or so. That won't 
be enough to permit relief for individuals. Anyway, if business stays good, 
Congress won't be under pressure to cut, though 1960 is an election year. 


However, if there should be a downturn—or even a leveling— 
in the trend of business, you can look for a big campaign by 
the Democrats for tax relief. But the Administration can be 
expected to try to put off any reductions for individuals. 


THE PENTAGON WILL BUY FEWER DEFENSE ITEMS next year, according to key 
Budget officials. The military budget now under preparation will call for 
spending of $41 billion, the same as for the current year. But higher costs 
in the coming year will mean that the total won't stretch as far as planned. 
Some projects will be cut out entirely, while others will be trimmed sharply. 
The number of men in uniform will be reduced, with the big money concentrated 
on a few important missiles such as the Atlas, Minuteman, and the Polaris. 


WHEN CAN YOU BE TAXED ON YOUR INTERSTATE BUSINESS by other states? 
As you may have read, Congress before quitting voted a law designed to clear 
this up. You need not pay state taxes hereafter if you only solicit through 
salesmen whose orders are approved and sent in from out of state, or if your 
orders are handled through independent contractors. But you may have to pay 
state taxes if you maintain a warehouse, a sales office, or a stock of goods. 


FREIGHT COSTS WILL BE LOWERED ON MANY COMMODITIES in the months ahead. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has just formulated a new policy on rates. 
ICC will hereafter let carriers cut tariffs even if their competitors suffer. 
So, the railroads will now start cutting charges on long lists of commodities 
in an effort to regain traffic they have previously lost to trucks and barges. 


This Fall, shippers will be hampered by freight-car shortages. 
Need for the cars will climb in the wake of the steel strike. 
Cars even now are in short supply and will get much scarcer. 


GROUP MEDICAL INSURANCE COSTS WILL SPURT AGAIN during the next year or 
so—a fact of considerable importance to employers who help to pay for this 
fringe benefit. There are two reasons for this trend: Hospital fees and 
drug prices are going up; and folks are using these benefits more and more. 
How much will charges rise? 6-8%, as against a 5% average in recent years. 


A NEW DRIVE TO BOOST U.S. EXPORTS iS quietly being launched by the 
government in Washington. Efforts are centering in talks with officials of 
more than a dozen countries—those which have benefited most from economic 
aid since the war. The action comes at this time because their recoveries 
are now complete. In fact, most have favorable trade balances with the U.S. 


American officials are plugging for two main things: 
eReductions in quotas on the importation of U.S. goods—or 
even their elimination. Foreign economies can stand this. 
eStepped-up spending of U.S. aid dollars in this country. 
Right now, recipients are free to buy where they please. 
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Mistakes come clean with Ameripol Rubber 


When you up-end your Eagle pencil you'll find that erasing is quick and clean . . . no marring or tearing the 


paper. A detail? Yes—and a mighty important one for a quality-conscious manufacturer. That is why Eagle 
Pencil Company uses Ameripol rubber for erasers. The polymer selected is noted for its clarity and uniformity. 
It is non-staining—won’t leave marks on paper. Its properties permit easy processing in pastel colors— just 
right for erasers and other light-colored products. You’ll find it pays to check Goodrich-Gulf for your rubber 


requirements. We offer a broad range of polymers to make your processing 
easier and less costly. Our improvements in packaging cut handling costs; ? 
our nearby facilities speed delivery to you. For further information on erpo. 


Ameripol . . . the preferred rubber . . . contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, ap 
a 


Inc., 3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 





Here are a few of the thousands of extrusions made by Pawling Rubber Corporation, 


Pawling Rubber reports: 


“Faster, cleaner, smoother extrusions 
with AMERIPOL MICRO-BLACK masterbatch” 


Pawling Rubber Corporation, Pawling, New York, turns 
out thousands upon thousands of stock and custom 
precision extrusions—in rubber, plastic and silicone— 
for the appliance, aviation, automotive, electronics and 
construction industries. 

For a large portion of their synthetic rubber extru- 
sions, Pawling uses Ameripol Micro-Black—the new, 
high-dispersion SBR masterbatch produced by an 
exclusive high liquid shear agitation process. 

Since the carbon black is already integral in Micro- 
Black—and more thoroughly dispersed than in any 
conventional dry mix—Pawling gets these advantages 
by using Ameripol Micro-Black. 

Extrusions are much faster and smoother, because 
of the superior dispersion of carbon black in Micro-Black. 


Finished products have superior physical proper- 
ties—greater tensile strength, greater stress resistance. 


Pawling saves space by eliminating the storage of 
loose black, as well as the problems of weighing and 
mixing it. 

Micro-Black gives them a cleaner, more efficient 
operation. No messy black to handle or clean up. 


They save the time of 4 sweep-down cycles for 
black incorporation. This time-consuming operation 
is not required at all with Ameripol Micro-Black. 


See how you can speed up production, improve your 
product and cut costs with new Ameripol Micro-Black. 
For complete information on the properties and appli- 
cations of all 11 types of this high-dispersion master- 
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Pes | - 
B. U. Adamson, Goodrich-Gulf Sales Engineer (left) watches M. A. 
Bedics, Chief Engineer of Pawling Rubber Corporation, make hard- 
ness test on a stock that includes Micro-Black masterbatch. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 





e Indian newspapers report that eleven millionaires 
in Indonesia and Singapore have jointly set up a 
multi-million-dollar syndicate in Kuala Lumpur to 
take over the European-owned estates which are 
offered for sale in the Federation of Malaya. This 
is believed to be the biggest Asian capital invest- 
ment in the Federation since that country became 
independent. The venture is described by commer- 
cial circles as a move against the fragmentation and 
subdivision of estates. The subscribed capital of 
the syndicate is more than $200 million, with pro- 
visions to float another $200 million on three months 
notice. Promoters consider this venture a long-term 
capital investment which is quite safe in the Federa- 
tion. 


e The Italian concern, Pirelli, is about to build a 
factory in Turkey which will have an initial capacity 
of 120,000 tires a year, to be increased later to 
250,000 units. The factory will go on stream in 
1960. 


® The Natural Rubber Development Board of 
Malaya has issued a report dealing with various 
facets of the natural rubber industry. The Malayan 
Minister for Commerce and Industry, who intro- 
duced the Malayan Rubber Fund Research and 
Development Bill, pointed out in a discussion on 
the challenge of synthetic rubber, that the vigorous 
replanting program is one answer to that challenge. 
Reorganization and intensification of research is 
another and equally important answer. In short, 
natural rubber must outperform synthetic rubber 
regarding price and quality. 

The Board has done much to develop the use of 
rubber, particularly latex foam, in the furniture 
industry. It was pointed out that the use of rubber 
in one form or another in furniture represents an 
outlet for natural rubber second in potential impor- 
tance to only the pneumatic tire. In 1958, total 
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world consumption of natural rubber latex amounted 
to about 165,000 tons. Of that total, more than 
70,000 tons were shipped to the United States. Al- 
though elastics find their applications in various 
industries for such purposes as dipped goods, elastic 
thread, adhesives, impregnation of tire cords and 
latex-cement floorings, by far the greatest propor- 
tion is utilized in foam for upholstery purposes. The 
market for latex foam is steadily expanding. 


¢ The Technical Cooperation Mission (TCM) of 
the United States government has offered to help 
India’s rubber industry to send abroad productivity 
teams sponsored by the National Productivity Coun- 
cil of India. Cost of international travel and expen- 
diture incurred in the countries visited by the teams 
will be borne by the TCM. One team, consisting of 
employers’ representatives, technicians and workers, 
was sent by the NPC to the United States, England 
and West Germany in 1958 for a study of pro- 
ductivity techniques in the rubber industry. A team 
of representatives from the plastics industry is at 
present touring Italy, the United States and Japan. 


¢ The German Ferrostahl group has submitted an 
offer to finance the cost of machinery and construc- 
tion of a synthetic rubber plant in Pernambuco, Peru. 


e According to current reports, a British Trade Fair 
may be opened in Moscow on June 9, 1961. The 
Fair, which will last for just over two weeks, will 
be housed in Sokolniki Park in Moscow. 


e The L’Akhali and Chemical Corp. of India, Ltd., 
a subsidiary of I. C. I., has almost completed the 
construction of a factory for the production of poly- 
ethylene, having a yearly capacity of 3,500 tons. 
The new factory is located in Rishra, near Cal- 
cutta. Another development in India involves the 
Indian subsidiary of Union Carbide, which is con- 
structing a factory for the production of polyethy- 
lene at Trombay not far from Bombay. The unit is 
expected to go on stream in 1960. 


e Rubber growing has been extended in the Domi- 
nican Republic and initiation of a full scale effort to 
launch a rubber industry has been announced after 
the success of a pilot rubber plantation scheme 
conducted by the Dominican Republic Department 
of Agriculture since 1952 in the Saman province. 
Plans include the planting of 67,000 trees in some 
of the areas having the heaviest rainfall. 

The most modern methods are to be used with 
a double crop system in operation. The latest figure 
for production of the pilot scheme is six tons of 
latex from 1200 trees. At present, rubber outlets 
in the Dominican Republic consist of several tire 
retreading plants, but with the long-term expansion 
of rubber growing, it is hoped that Dominican and 
overseas firms will develop factories which use rub- 
ber in the country. 





On the Continent (cont'd) 





¢ The Indian trade press emphasizes that the de- 
mand for natural rubber last year exceeded supply. 
United States consumption of natural rubber was 
35.7 per cent of the total consumption, and the com- 
bined consumption of Russia, Eastern Europe and 
China amounted to no less than 31.6 per cent. It 
is emphasized that the purchases of the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain have approximated the 
amount consumed by the United States, a startling 
change in the general pattern of demand. 


e The Greek government has consented to a plan, 
submitted by the Dow Chemical Co., to build a 
plant for the manufacture of polystyrene plastics in 
Greece. The unit will be built at a location to be 
determined, with construction scheduled to begin 
soon. The facility which is expected to cost $1 
million will utilize imported raw materials and will 
be the first to produce polystyrene in Greece. Oper- 
ations will start in early 1961. 


© Philips Co. and Koppers Co. are planning to build 
a factory for the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
in Recife, the capital of the Brazilian state of Per- 
nambuco. The factory will produce about 4,000 
tons of synthetic rubber a year. Cost of the new 
unit will amount to about $8 million. 


e West German production of tires of all kinds 
amounted to 128,116 tons for the period from 
January 1 to August 30 of this year. Last year, only 
102,124 tons were produced. Included in this year’s 
figures were 9.26 tires for bicycles and 7,570,000 
tires for cars. Last year, only 8.2 million bicycle 
tires and 5.5 million car tires were shipped. Truck 
tires amounted to 1.01 million units this year, while 
last year only 720,000 truck tires were produced. 
The Saar and the territory of West Berlin have not 
been included in these figures. 


e The Indian Trade Press has reprinted a leading 
article from The British Trade Journal and Export 
World, entitled “Revaluation of the Dollar.” Here 
are a few paragraphs from that article: “The plain 
fact is that so far as many manufactured goods are 
concerned, the United States has priced itself out 
of world markets. Its exports have declined by 26 
per cent from peak levels, its prices have risen far 
more sharply than British or German prices, and a 
recent survey showed that the wages of U. S. Steel 
workers are three times as high as those of their 
British counterparts. In the first seven months of 
1958, the United States exported goods to the value 
of $3,133,000 to Western Europe, as against $4,- 
215,000 in the same period of 1957. 
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“Similarly, exports to Latin America for 1958 
amounted to $4,000,000 against $4,673,000 in 1957. 
It is a significant fact that even in some cases where 
the United States is willing to give loans or grants 
to foreign countries, there is reluctance to buy Amer- 
ican capital equipment because the costs are so 
much higher than similar equipment in Western 
Europe. 

“All these factors add up to sound financial rea- 
sons why a currency should be devalued so that it 
is in line with the international assessment of its 
value and so that the costs are made comparable. 
Were it any currency but the dollar, a revaluation 
would seem inevitable. 

“This extreme step may be taken only if the U. S. 
Government is forced to do so in the interest of 
American exporting industries, and it is this aspect 
which many people find most puzzling in the present 
situation. American industry has taken the fall in 
its exports with remarkable calm and, so far as can 
be judged, without any unusual demands for govern- 
ment action. Why? 

“The view has been advanced that U. S. industry 
is already reconciled to this loss of overseas markets 
and has already made its plans for meeting the 
situation. According to this view, the phenomenal 
expansion of American overseas investment in re- 
cent years is due to recognition that United States 
firms can produce more cheaply in other countries. 

“One American research organization has esti- 
mated that when the European Common Market is 
in full operation, the loss of United States exports 
to these countries will range from 30 per cent, for 
some industries, to 80 per cent. By that time four 
out of five American corporations now shipping 
abroad will be manufacturing in Western Europe or 
will have entered into licensing arrangements. 

“Experience in the United Kingdom in recent 
years would tend to confirm this assessment. Nearly 
every week brings news of new American develop- 
ments here in Britain or of some new tie-up with a 
British manufacturer. All this is good for British 
industry since it enables the latter to make use of 
the latest techniques and to take advantage of 
American Capital.” 

Small wonder that Americans are shocked when 
they make a trip to Canada and find out that Can- 
adians don’t want to accept the dollar at par. It 
looks as though the export department of every 
major company will become one of the most im- 
portant facets of our industry. After all, we'll have 
to close a trade gap of almost $4 billion. If we 
don’t get busy very soon, we are going to lose much 
more and it is possible that the dollar will really 
have to be devaluated. 
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METAL CHLORIDES 


Chlorides of Aluminum, 
Antimony, Boron, Columbium, 


{ | Silicon, Tantalum, Titanium 
| } and Zirconium in commercial 
F ek ] [ t ] quantities; chlorides of 

















t Chromium, Germanium, Tin 
and Vanadium in research 
or developmental quantities. 














METALLO-ORGANICS 

More than 300 organic, 
inorganic and metallo-organic 
chemicals are available from 
Stauffer’s Anderson Chemical 
Division (Weston, Mich.); 
some in commercial, others 
in research or developmental 
quantities. 


CATALYSTSUPERMARKET 


MINERAL ACIDS 
You will find a catalyst for almost any Hydrofluoric, Muriatic, Nitric 
and Sulfuric Acids available in 
drums to tank cars. 





purpose among Stauffer’s broad range 
of chemical products. They cover the 
chemical front from Al to Zr...are avail- BROCHURES AVAILABLE 
able in quantities for research or pro- Mout omen (36 pages) 
Metallo-Organics (40 pages) 
duction... from ampules to tank cars... Hydrofluoric Acid (40 pages) 
from 17 sources of supply coast to coast. Muriatic Acid (44 pages) 
Note the many types available: Aluminum Alkyls are now 
available in developmental 
quantities and will be 
available in commercial 
quantities late this year. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Bema 


SINCE 1885 


824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
P. O. Box 9716, Houston 15, Texas 
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In Wheeler County, Texas, near the 
pleasant town of Shamrock, United’s 
Norrick Plant produces a variety of car- 
bon blacks, including the widely used 











KOSMOS"35 (GPF) and KOSMOS 20 
(SRF). 

Completed in 1952, this plant incorpo- \ 
rates the most modern manufacturing 

and quality control facilities, assuring 
uniform, top quality blacks for proces- ——* 
sing ease and reliable performance. 
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UNITED 
CARBON 
BLACKS OF EXCELLENCE 


KOSMOS 20 (SRF) 


KOSMOS 20 is particularly suited for 
butyl rubber and rubber compounds re- 
quiring less heat build-up during proc- 
essing or in use. 

Recent quality control and application 
tests have shown this low structure black 
allows faster processing. It is more 
scorch resistant and is the lowest heat 
builder of all reinforcing blacks. Excel- 
lent rebound and resilience are main- 
tained even in the more highly loaded 
rubber goods. 
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KOSMOS 35 (GPF) 


KOSMOS 35, the “twilight black,” offers 
a combination of FEF and SRF charac- 
teristics. It has been used to replace as 
many as four blacks in a mechanical 
goods formulation and up to three blacks 
in a tire carcass formulation. 
Extremely versatile, KOSMOS 35 de- 
serves careful review for its inventory 
economy and “in plant simplification” 
potential. Generally it is lower in price 
than the black blend it replaces. For to- 
day’s finest in-factory processing, use 
KOSMOS 35. 

For additional data on KOSMOS 35 and 
its replacement potential for you, write 
United Carbon Company, Inc. Technical 
Service Section. 410 Park Av., New 
York 22, New York 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


A Subsidiary of United Carbon Company 


Akron Chicago Los Angeles 


Boston Houston Memphis 


In Canada: Canadian Industries Limited 


KOSMOS is a Registered Trademark of United Carbon Company, Inc. 





COLORS & PIGMENTS 


Overseas 


Canberra—<Australian Synthetic Rubber Co., Ltd., 
has awarded a contract to Fluor International, 
S. A., which will serve as prime contractor for 
the construction of Australia’s first synthetic rub- 
ber plant. The unit, which will be located at 
Altona near Melbourne, will have a capacity of 
30,000 tons of synthetic rubber annually. Pro- 
duction will begin in 1961. 


Paris—Societe de Procedes Fit of Grenoble has 
been licensed by Pawling Rubber Corp. to pro- 
duce appliance, construction and household prod- 
ucts for the European Common Market. The 
agreement follows extensive negotiations between 
the firms that included an exchange of top man- 
agement and technical personnel. 


The Hague—B. F. Goodrich Co. has opened 
Holland’s first synthetic plant, which is located on 
a 10 acre site on the Rhine River, a major life- 
line in what is known as the Euromart. Goodrich, 
the leading shareholder, has Dutch associates in 
the venture. 


Bonn—Latex Corp. of Dover, Del., is producing 
Playtex undergarments at a plant operated by 
Internationale Latex G. m. b. H. in Alzey on the 
Rhine. The factory, which initially is being sup- 
plied with semi-finished products from a Scottish 
plant, is intended to service the Common Market 
area. Capital of the German firm is held by a 
Swiss holding company owned by the Delaware 
Corporation. 


Rio de Janeiro—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
investing 2,500,000,000 Brazilian cruzeiros in the 
expansion of its Sao Paulo installation. The 
enlarged plant will have a capacity which is 30 
per cent greater, turning out three thousand units 
daily. 


Paris—Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. plans to 
establish a multi-million dollar manufacturing 
operation in France. In addition to a tire factory, 
the company plans to build a plant for the manu- 
facture of special synthetic latices and copolymers 
of butadiene and styrene. Location for the facility 
will be chosen in the near future with construc- 
tion slated to begin immediately afterwards. 


Madrid—Firestone Hispania has borrowed $650,- 
000 from the National City Bank of Cleveland 
and the Mellon National Bank and Trust Co. in 
Pittsburgh in order to expand truck tire produc- 
tion. The Spanish firm will buy new equipment 
and machinery from Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. in Akron, with which it is affiliated. 
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ORILLEO -TYPE 











UNITED Precision Ground, DRILLED-TYPE ROLLS, 
the result of careful metallurgical control over raw ma- 
terials, and of strict quality control in every phase of 
manufacture... 

MAINTAIN A UNIFORM ROLL SURFACE TEMPER- 
ATURE throughout, with minimum deviation at any 
point. 

ASSURE FULL RANGE HEATING and cooling over 
wide temperature ranges. 

PROVIDE ACCURATE, QUICKLY RESPONSIVE 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 

UTILIZE FULL ROLL FACE with new, ring closure 
type designs. 

PERMIT ADJUSTMENT OF RING CLOSURE 
GASKET AND BOLTS, WITH ROLL IN PLACE in 
calender or mill, thus eliminating production downtime 
due to roll removal. 

MAINTAIN CORRECT DEPTH OF CHILL for iron or 
alloy iron rolls. 

ARE ENGINEERED AND DESIGNED FOR MAXI- 
MUM HEAT TRANSFER RATE with accurately 
drilled, fluid passages. 


UNITED 


ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at © Pittsburgh ¢ Vandergrift * Youngstown Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Nonferrous Rolling Mills, 
Canton * Wilmington Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses and 


SUBSIDIARIES: peer | ser aha po Ohio other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and 
Company, Inc., Aurora, Indiana Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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RUBBER CHEMICALS 








PROBLEMS 


METHAZATE * MONEX « TUEX « ARANOX « AMINOX « RETARDER E-S-E-N » TRIMENE BASE « CPB AND Z-B-X » PROCESS STIFFENER 710 


The Naugatuck name has been in the spotlight in recent Aminox®-— Ketone amine antioxidant imparting resis- 


years for the job its research laboratories have been doing tance to heat and oxygen aging 

in helping to solve many of the tough, new rubber industry Aranox®—A strong amine antioxidant with a minimum 
problems. Most rubber compounders and manufacturers of of discoloration. A copper inhibitor 

rubber goods, however, know Naugatuck best for its Retarder E-S-E-N-—Effective antiscorch for process- 


standard everyday rubber chemicals. ing safety 

The reason: Naugatuck’s complete line of ‘old stand- Trimene® Base—Excellent aging aldehydeamine 
bys’ has proven time and again to be the best, most eco- accelerator and foam stabilizer 
nomical solution to everyday compounding problems. CPB® and Z-B-X-—Positive-action room temperature 


Here are just a few of the many cost-saving Naugatuck curing accelerators 


rubber chemicals: Process Stiffener 710—Stiffening agent for unvul- 


Methazate —Fast-curing ultra-accelerator canized rubber. 
Monex®-— Safe processing ultra-accelerator For answers to special—or everyday—problems, look first 


Tuex®— Ultra-accelerator and vulcanizing agent to Naugatuck. Write for detailed information. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company Roti princes 


Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - Latices - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ontario - CABLE: Rubexport, N.Y. 
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Radiation Vulcanization 
of Elastomers 


Atomic accelerators and reactors promise 


high temperature stress-strain properties 


to reduce the total exposure to about 3 Mr 

or the development of lower cost electron 
accelerators, it appears that radiation vulcanization 
will not be competitive costwise within the next ten 
years. However, it should be kept in mind that be- 
sides the savings possible from the elimination of many 
compounding ingredients, appreciable savings may be 
introduced due to the elimination of such items as 
curing pits, molds, and curing ovens. The engineer 
will also be free to revise his production line in order 
to capitalize on the high speed, continuous flow advan- 
tages of radiation cure. 

When all such possibilities are carefully considered, 
there may be specific applications where this method 
of vulcanization might now be used, particularly in 
the case of extruded items. Therefore, physical prop- 
erties of radiation vulcanizates were studied, such as 
high temperature resistance, ozone cracking, and oxi- 
dation rate, and the results compared with similar 
measurements on chemical vulcanizates. 


Wert rea either the discovery of an accelerator 


Sample Preparation 


The compounds prepared for comparison with the 
radiation cures were known to have good age resist- 
ance (Tables I and II). Except for those recipes used 
for studying the effect of adding age resister, the 
recipes for radiation vulcanization consisted only of 
the polymer and the same amount and type of rein- 
forcing agent as employed in the corresponding 
chemical cure. 

A record of mill mixing times and stock tempera- 
ture was kept. The radiation stocks were mixed 
using the same number of mill roll passes and main- 
taining the same temperature as for the corresponding 
chemical stocks. A cure study was then made of the 
chemical stocks and optimum cure chosen on the 
basis of the best balance of tensile strength, ultimate 
elongation and 100% modulus. 


By DALE J. HARMON 


Research Center, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Brecksville, Ohio 


Since the purpose of the study was to compare 
radiation cures with chemical cures, it was decided 
the best criterion for comparison was equivalent M, 
(apparent average molecular weight between cross- 
links). The samples for radiation vulcanization were 
molded 10 minutes at 212°F. in the case of tensile 
sheets, and 15 minutes at 212°F. in the case of 
abrasion buttons, hysteresis pellets, and Yerzley pel- 
lets. A cure study was made, with radiation exposure 
as the variable, and the exposures for optimum cure 
as well as the exposures required to give the same M, 
as the optimum cure of the corresponding chemical 
cures were determined. Typical cure curves for two 
of the eight elastomers studied are shown in Figures 
1 through 2 and the doses for optimum cure along 
with the stress-strain values in Table III. 

Optimum stress-strain values were obtained at ex- 
posures ranging from 10’ to 5 x 10’ rep. Two differ- 
ent gamma facilities were utilized. One was the B. F. 
Goodrich Cobalt-60 gamma source (J) which had a 
flux of 0.15 Mr/hr and the other was the Material 
Testing gamma facility at the Reactor Test Station, 
Arco, Idaho, which had a flux of from 1 to 9 Mr/hr 
depending on the age of the reactor fuel elements 
employed. Tests*in this and other laboratories have 
shown that for hydrocarbon polymeric materials the 
difference in flux over the range employed is insignifi- 
cant (12). 


Irradiation 


Samples irradiated in vacuum were placed in glass 
tubes and evacuated to 5 x 10° mm Hg and then 
sealed. High speed electron irradiations were made 





using a 2 Mev Van de Graaff generator at the High 
Voltage Engineering Corp., Burlington, Massachu- 
setts. The electron vulcanized samples were irradiated 
on a bed of dry ice to prevent temperature build up. 

The action of radiation on rubber is not completely 
understood though several postulated mechanisms 
have been offered (/3, 20). Charlesby (3) found that 
the degree of cross-linking, in the case of natural 
rubber, is directly proportional to the radiation dose 
over a wide range of values and occurs at random. 
The mathematical relationship found is M,. = 6x 
10°/R where M, = average molecular weight between 
cross-links and R= number of units of radiation 
(1 unit = 10** slow neutrons per cm’). 

Charlesby also points out that “qualitatively” the 
effects from various types of high-energy radiation 
should be similar since only a small portion of the 
molecules is affected by the primary radiation. The 
postulated mechanisms may be summarized as follows. 

When high energy radiation passes through organic 
molecules there may result the formation of displaced 
atoms, ions, free electrons, and excited molecules. 
The end results are chemical reactions, most of which 
appear to be due to the presence of free radicals. 
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FIG. !—Cure curves of cold styrene rubber with 48.7 phr ISAF 


black. 


(A==Mc, B=ultimate elongation, C—maximum tensile, D—100% 
modulus). 


FIG. 2—Cure curves of Viton A with 20 phr MT black. 


(B=ultimate elongation, C—maximum tensile, D=100% modulus). 
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The processes by which the original excited forms are 
degraded into free radicals are not clearly understood. 
The end result appears to be a combination of chain 
scission and cross-linking. 

In polymers containing tertiary carbons, scission 
predominates. This is the case for polyisobutylene. 
In polymers containing alpha hydrogens or hydrogens 
on primary or secondary carbons as for polyisoprene, 
cross-linking predominates. The ratio of scission to 
cross-linking in a given elastomer can be altered by 
irradiating the material in an oxygen-free atmosphere. 
The amount of scission occurring is then decreased, 
indicating that the scission is at least partially by an 
oxidative mechanism. 


Testing Program 


The chemical vulcanizates and radiation vulcani- 
zates were subjected to a test program which con- 
sisted of stress strain at room temperature and ele- 
vated temperature, 100% modulus, abrasion resist- 
ance, dynamic modulus, resilience, hysteresis, perma- 
nent set, hardness, freeze point, oxidation rate, ozone 
cracking, elevated temperature test tube aging, appar- 
ent average molecular weight between cross-links 
(M..), and solvent resistance. 

All stress-strain testing was carried out on the 
Standard Scott Tester according to ASTM, D-412. 
One hundred per cent modulus measurements were 
made by elongating the sample (%4 x 2 1/3 x 0.025- 
inch) 100% and measuring the stress after an elapsed 
time of 1 minute. Abrasion measurements were made 
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TABLE I—COMPOUND RECIPES 


Chemical Cure . es 1CFB32 1CFB33 1CFB34 1CFB35 
Radiation Cure .... 81RGA7 81RGA6 81RGAI1 81RGA8 


Neoprene-W ; at ae 100.0 —- 
Neoprene-GN_..... 100.00 
Natural rubber 

Styrene rubber (hot) 

Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 

Stearic acid 

Zinc oxide 

Magnesia 

NA-22 ris 

Goodrite AO-3100 

Akroflex C 

Aranox 

TMTD 

MBTS 

Sulfur 

Dicumyl peroxide . 

HAF black .... 

EPC black 

SRF black 


Total parts 
Specific gravity 


Optimum cure 
50 90 


_ Sever ete 300 280 300 


Chemical Cure Pet: .. 1CFB38 1CFB39 1CFB30 81RHA8 
Radiation Cure ijuwvin. Sees 81RGAS 1CFB31 81RHAI 


Styrene rubber (cold) .......... 100.00 100.00 — 
Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 100.00 —- 
Kel-F 3700 ....... — a 
Viton A + hag Sp noe 100.0 
Poly FBA bee os — 
Poly FMFPA . — —. 
Stearic acid . j 1.00 — — 
Soft asphalt .. ay fe aa ~ oe 
Zinc oxide E 5.00 10.0 
Agerite stalite hae — - 

Goodrite AO-3152 al nah oi — 
Lead maleate . —. 
Dyphos ssl exon 

Dicumyl peroxide . 1. 
Benzoyl peroxide ... 

Diak No. 1 —- 
Triethylene tetramine .... — 


5 


Sulfur 

Hi-Sil X303 
ISAF black 
FEF black 
MT black . 
HAF black 


Total parts 
Specific gravity rng tae , : 2.05 


Optimum cure 
5 20 30 
F. 2 310 230° 


(a) Oven aged 16 hr. at 300°F.; (b) oven aged 24 hr. at 400°F.; (c) oven aged 24 hr. at 300°F. 


1CFB36 
81RGA4 


HT | 


S 
o 


ail Tt Eel 


40 
300 


81RGA24 
81RHA4 


1CFB37 
81RGA2 


162 


1.13 


35 
300 


81RGA25 
81RHAS 
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on a Pico Abrader (/7) using an EPC black rein- 
forced natural rubber sulfur vulcanizate as the stand- 
ard. Temperature rise and set were measured with 
the B. F. Goodrich Flexometer according to ASTM, 
D-623. Dynamic modulus and resilience at 20% de- 
formation were measured on the Yerzley Mechanical 
Oscillograph at 212°F. according to ASTM D-945. 
Hardness was measured using a Shore A Durometer 
according to ASTM, D-676, with the sample thick- 
ness 0.5 inches. The freezing points were measured 
using a Gehman Torsional apparatus according to 
ASTM, D-1053. 

Solvent resistance was measured by volume swell 
measurements according to ASTM, D-471. Samples 
were immersed 70 hours at 25°C. in the case of 
acetone, benzene, water, hexane, and carbon tetra- 
chloride and 70 hours at 177°C. in the case of 
ASTM oils number 1 and 3. 

Ozone cracking measurements were carried out in 
a laboratory ozone test chamber at 120°F. Two 
separate runs were made during which the measured 
ozone concentrations were 53 and 56 pphm, respec- 
tively. The induction period measured was the time 
to form cracks that were visible at 30X magnifica- 
tion. This test is similar to and at least the equivalent 
of ASTM, D-1149. 





TABLE II—DESCRIPTION OF POLYMERS AND 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Description 
A blend of No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet 
and No. | thin pale crepe. 
1001, F. A. Type, 122°F. styrene-buta- 
diene copolymer. 
1500/1501 R.A. Type, 41°F.  styrene- 
(cold) butadiene copolymer. 
Acrylonitrile- Medium acrylo content butadiene-acry- 
butadiene rubber. lonitrile copolymer. 
Neoprene-GN ..A sulfur modified polychloroprene stabil- 
ized by a thiuram disulfide. 
A stabilized polychloroprene containing 
no sulfur or other compounds capable of 
decomposing to liberate sulfur or act as 
an accelerator. 
A copolymer of vinylidene fluoride and 
perfluoropropylene. 
Poly 1, 1-dihydroperfluorobuty! acrylate. 
. Poly 3-perfluoromethoxy 1, 1 dihydroper- 
fluoropropyl acrylate. 
A copolymer of trifluorochloroethylene 
and vinylidene fluoride. 
2-Mercaptoimidazoline. 


Material 
Natural rubber 
Styrene rubber 


(hot) 
Styrene rubber 


Neoprene-W 


Viton A 


Poly FBA 
Poly FMFPA 


Kel-F 3700 


Na-22 

Goodrite 
AO-3100 

Akrofiex C 


. Phenyl-8-naphthylamine. 


65% Phenyl-a-naphthylamine. 
...p-(p-tolyl-sulfonylamido) -diphenylamine. 
Tetramethyl thiuram disulfide. 
Benzothiazyl disulfide. 
. Heptylated diphenylamine. 


Aranox 


Agerite Stalite ... 
Goodrite 

AO-3152 . Diphenyl-p-phenylene diamine. 
Dyphos Dibasic lead phosphite. 
Diak No. 1 Hexamethylenediamine carbamate. 
Hi-Sil X303 ...... Silica reinforcing agent. 


All oxidation rate measurements were made in an 
apparatus designed to measure volume of oxygen con- 
sumed at constant pressure and temperature. This 
apparatus is similar to that described by Tobolsky 
(21) and Shelton (1/8). The pressure was 760 mm + 
15 mm of mercury. The temperature was 120 + 
0.1°C. Water and carbon dioxide evolved during the 
oxidation were absorbed by Ascarite and Dri-rite. 
Similar measurements on the same equipment have 
been described by Veith (22). 

In the study of the effect of antioxidant on the 
radiation cured materials, the choice of antioxidant 
was made by referring to the study of J. W. Born (2) 
on the antirad action of various organic compounds 
including a large number of antioxidants. It was de- 
sirable to obtain a material with little or no antirad 
action (radiation damage protection), yet which was 
a good antioxidant. PBNA (phenyl-beta-napthyla- 
mine) came nearest to meeting the qualifications. 
The effect of the PBNA on the original stress-strain 
properties at optimum cure as well as the protection 
of stress-strain properties at elevated temperatures 
was examined. 

To study the elevated temperature properties of the 
vulcanizates, ASTM dumbbells were testtube aged 16 
hours at 212°F. and 300°F. according to ASTM, 
D-865. Control and aged samples were then pulled 
at 77°, 212° and 300° F. on the Standard Scott 
Tester. At least four dumbbells were pulled for each 
test. 

Calculations of M. were based on volume swell 
measurements in those cases where the » value (inter- 
action coefficient) of the polymer solvent system was 
known, and on equilibrium modulus measurements 





TABLE III—STRESS-STRAIN PROPERTIES OF RADIATION 
CURES AT OPTIMUM CURE 


Expo- 
Black sure 
(Pts. ) (Mr) M. 


HAF (40) i0 2400 
EPC (40) 20 3700 
ISAF (48.7) 30 4400 


Polymer 


Neoprene-W 
Neoprene-GN 
Styrene rubber 
(cold) 
Styrene rubber 
(hot) 
Natural rubber 
Natural rubber 
Acrylonitrile- 
butadiene rubber EPC (50) 10 4400 
Acrylonitrile- 
butadiene rubber FEF (40) 4900 
Kel-F 3700 Monox (40) _— 
Viton A MT (18) —- 
Poly FBA HAF (35) 2* —— 
Poly FMFPA HAF (35) — 


SRF (15) 20 3500 


SRF (10) 40 3400 
EPC (50) 40 4300 


*Vacuum. 
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TABLE IV—COMPARISON OF PROPERTIES OF CHEMICAL AND RADIATION CURES AT NEARLY 
EQUIVALENT VALUES OF M, 


Elon- 
gation 
(%) 
310 
230 
420 
250 
330 
220 
375 
350 
340 
185 
400 
320 
395 
300 
325 
135 


Dynamic 
Modulus _ience 
(psi) (%) 
2105 63 
3275 63 
2555 65 
2400 55 
1335 67 
790 71 
1290 35 
990 40 
2920 51 
2360 52 
985 59 
675 66 
1440 50 
1415 50 
2305 57 
2010 60 


Tensile 
(psi) 
3420 
2720 
3500 
2350 
2500 
2195 
1870 
1800 
4600 
2760 
2720 
2400 
2840 
2020 
4080 
1620 


Compound M, 
1CFB32 2000 
81RGA7 
1CFB33 
81RGA6 
1CFB34 
81RGAI1 
1CFB35 
81RGA8 
1CFB36 
81RGA4 
1CFB37 
81RGA2 
1CFB38 
81RGA3 
1CFB39 
81RGAS 


2000 
2600 
1900 
3700 
3500 
3000 


2100 


Resil- 


Per- 
ma- 
nent 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture 


Abra- 

sion 

Rise Resist- Hard- 

(°F.) ance ness 
66 137 71 
58 168 72 
78 110 75 
— 121 80 
45 47 63 
55 59 61 
66 46 57 
76 55 52 
67 110 73 
98 117 65 
38 39 55 
— 82 59 
58 67 59 
89 128 61 
62 120 72 
89 90 80 


100% 
Modulus 

(psi) 
640 
535 
600 
525 
440 
460 
325 
130 
420 
300 
265 
305 
230 
265 
350 
270 


Freeze 
Point 
Cc.) 
—36 
—38 
—36 
—33 
-—61 
—60 
—45 
—49 
-15 
—15 
-—61 
—60 
—47 
—48 
—16 
—16 





in those cases where » was not known. The equation 
applied for volume swell is 


2M. V2 
—p Vii 1— Gi ean aes 
M 9 


In (1—v:) +v.+sAV: 


where V; = molar volume of solvent, 

p = polymer density, 

M=number average molecular weight of the 
polymer, 

# = polymer solvent interaction coefficient, 

v: = volume fraction of polymer at swelling 
equilibrium, 

Vv 





V2 


a-+VvV—1 

M. = average molecular weight between cross-links, 
V = volume fraction of rubber unswollen, and 
a = L/Lo = swollen length/original length. 


The term (1—2M,./M) is usually neglected but 
may be large at large values of M.. 
The equation applied for equilibrium modulus meas- 
urements is 
—RT (a—1/a*?) [In (1—v.)+ v.24 av] 


Ta = (2) 
V; (v2 — v2/2) 





where R = gas constant, 84.5 kg/cm° K"’, 
T = absolute temperature, 
Ta= stress (Kg/cm’) at length ratio a, 
a= L/Lo. 


Substituting from the swelling Equation 1 


pRT 


(a — 1/0”) (3) 


The above expressions have been derived by Gee (9), 
Flory (6), and others from the theoretical treatment of 
the thermodynamic and stress-strain behavior of elas- 
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tomers. In the case of the simple volume swell meas- 
urements, the samples (2 1/3 x % x .025-inch) were 
swollen in the dark for 24 hours in the appropriate 
solvent to which had been added 0.1% PBNA to 
help prevent oxidation. 

For the equilibrium modulus measurements, tlc 
samples were elongated prior to swelling and held 4% 
this fixed length during swelling. After 24 hours, tl 
samples were deswollen in a nitrogen atmosphere arti 
the stress (Ta) then measured. The elongation fact't 
(a) was normally two and was measured usirz 
bench marks and a sliding cathetometer. It should te 
kept in mind that not only do the chemical cros*~ 
links contribute to the value of M. but also suclt 
other factors as chain entanglements and interchain 
forces. 

In order to determine the effect of temperature on 
the rate of radiation vulcanization, an electrically 
heated mold was placed in the main chamber of the 
B. F. Goodrich Cobalt-60 source and samples were 
irradiated to a total exposure of 3 Mr at various 
temperatures. Stress strain and M, measurements 
were then made on the samples. The flux inside the 
mold, based on glass slide dosimetry, was 0.082 Mr 
per hour and resulted in an irradiation time of 39 
hours. For natural rubber, samples were heated for 
39 hours without irradiation and also heated for the 
same period after removal from the source to separate 
the effects of temperature and radiation. 


Results of Static and Dynamic Tests 


Tensile strength and ultimate elongation of the 
radiation cures are lower than those of the chemical 
cures but temperature rise and abrasion resistance 
are higher (Table IV). In general, other properties 
such as permanent set, hardness, resilience are nearly 
equal. The lower maximum tensile and ultimate elon- 
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TABLE V—STRESS-STRAIN VALUES FOR FLUORINATED 
ELASTOMERS WITH RADIATION AND CHEMICAL 
CURES 


Elon- 
Tensile gation 
Polymer Cure (psi) %) 
Kel-F 3700 Chemical 3000 180 
Radiation 
(vacuum) .. 1900 330 
Chemical . 1660 220 
Radiation 
(air) .. 1600 570 
Chemical ... 1200 350 
Radiation 
(vacuum) .. 1600 200 
Chemical .... 970 300 
Radiation 
(vacuum) .. 1450 200 


Compound 


1CFB30 
1CFB31 
81RHA8 Viton A 
8IRHAI 


81RGA24 
81RHA4 


Poly FBA 


81RGA25 
81RHAS 


Poly FMFPA 





gation may result from the fact that scission and 
cross-linking are competing reactions in the case of 
radiation vulcanization and scission occurs to a higher 
degree than in chemical vulcanization. Another pos- 
sible explanation is that the difference is due to the 
type and distribution of the cross-links. In actuality, 
both mechanisms probably contribute to the effect 
simultaneously. 

Only stress-strain measurements were made in the 
case of the fluorinated elastomers. The optimum ra- 
diation cure was determined and the maximum tensile 
and ultimate elongation was compared with those of 
the manufacturers recommended chemical cure. Kel-F 
3700, FMFPA, and FBA required radiation in vacuum 
to obtain adequate physical properties. Viton A, how- 
ever, responded best when irradiated in air. Proper- 
ties obtained by radiation compare favorably with 


those obtained by chemical vulcanization and in a few 
cases are superior (Table V). 


Solvent Resistance 


According to the kinetic theory of elasticity, the 
volume swell of a polymer at the same degree of 
cross-linking should be same independent of the type 
of cross-link employed (Equation 1). The data in 
Table VI confirms this theory with two exceptions. 
In every case, the volume swell of the radiation cures 
was greater in water than the volume swell of the 
chemical cures. The difference varied depending on the 
polymer employed but ranged from 17 to 64% greater 
swell. 

It is believed that the reason for this phenomenon 
is that when oxygen is present, there is a tendency for 
any free radicals, formed during irradiation, to form 
peroxides by a reaction of the type 


R«-+0O;——~> RO: (4) 


rather than to form cross-links. In many cases, 
breakdown of a polymer is more rapid in the presence 
of oxygen. Entrapped free radicals do exist in poly- 
mers after irradiation and raising the temperatures will 
cause these radicals to react. Certainly in the presence 
of water at 70°C. both conditions of oxygen and 
temperature are met. 

Actually, the swell of elastomers in water is a 
completely different physical phenomenon from that 
of swell in materials which are solvents or partial 
solvents. The swell is due to a diffusion process of 
the water into the elastomer and, therefore, the differ- 
ence in the swells does not actually contradict the 
kinetic theory of elasticity. 

The other exception occurs in the case of the 
chloroprene rubber samples immersed in ASTM oils 
1 and 3. The radiation cures swell less than the 





TABLE VI—COMPARISON OF PER CENT VOLUME SWELL OF CHEMICAL AND RADIATION CURES AT 
NEARLY EQUIVALENT VALUE OF M, (70 hr. at 25°C.) 


Compound CCl, CoHe Water 


ICFB32 184 190 28 
81RGA7 185 205 77 
1CFB33 187 197 18 
81RGA6 176 161 67 
1CFB34 284 208 13 
81RGAI 282 205 20 
1CFB35 c 266 30 
81RGA8 269 
1CFB36 146 
81RGA4 176 
1CFB37 c 275 
8IRGA2 33 FFA 
1CFB38 293 
81RGA3 291 
1CFB39 138 
81RGAS 2 152 


*Too swollen to handle for measuring. 


c—Oil at 177° C-— 
No. 3 No. 1 Acetone Hexane 
106 22 E 32 
76 9 3 28 
124 20 $ 31 
62 5 3 28 
* 430 162 
213 * 
298 109 
289 66 
11 0 
12 0 
293 163 
237 138 
185 70 
259 90 
12 0 
13 1 
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TABLE VII—OZONE CRACKING—INDUCTION PERIODS 


Cure 

Type 
Oxide 
Radiation 
Oxide 
Radiation 
TMTD 
Radiation - 
Sulfur 
Radiation 
TMTD 
Radiation 1.70 
Peroxide 
Radiation 1.20 
Peroxide 
Radiation 
Peroxide 0.42 
Radiation 1.20 


Polymer 
Neoprene-W 


Compound 
1CFB32 
81RGA7 
1CFB33 
81IRGA6 
1CFB34 
81RGAI 
1CFB35 
81RGA8 
1CFB36 
8IRGA4 
1CFB37 
81IRGA2 
1CFB38 
81RGA3 
1CFB39 
RIRGAS 


Neoprene-GN 

Natural rubber 

Hot styrene rubber 
Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 
Natural rubber 

Cold styrene rubber 


Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 


Induction 
Period (hr.) 
48.00 
3.10 
Akroflex C (1) 32.00 
Aranox (1) 29.00 
PBNA (1) 1.50 
0.61 
0.43 
0.33 
1.80 


Additive (phr) 
PBNA (2) 


PBNA (1) 0.25 


Stalite (0.3) 0.33 
DPPD (0.3) 0.50 





chemical cures in each of the four cases. The differ- 
ence which varied from 28 to 75% may possibly be 
explained by the fact that at elevated temperature 
the modulus of the radiation cures increases at a 
faster rate than the modulus of the chemical cures. 
As the modulus increases there is a tendency for 
absorbed oil to be squeezed out of the elastomer re- 
sulting in less volume increase. 


Ozone Cracking 


The ozone cracking measurements show that radia- 
tion cures are no better nor worse than chemical 
cures and that resistance to ozone cracking is a 
function of the polymer and additives and is not 
dependent on the type of cross-link (Table VII). The 
difference in the induction periods of the chemical 
cures and radiation cures is insignificant with one 
exception. The exception is a chloroprene rubber 
compound (1CFB32) where the radiation cure has 


an induction period of 3.1 hours while the chemical 
cure has an induction period of 48 hours. This differ- 
ence may be caused by the relatively large amount 
of PBNA (2 phr) in the chemically cured stock. 


Oxidation Rates 


The oxidation rate measurements (Table VIII) show 
the radiation cures to have about the same oxidation 
rate as the unprotected cures and that the rate is 
very much dependent on the type and amount of anti- 
oxidant added. When neither cure contains an anti- 
oxidant, the rates are about equal. When one con- 
tains an antioxidant and the other does not, the cure 
with the antioxidant has a much lower rate. The one 
exception is 1CFB34, a natural rubber compound, 
which contains 1 phr of PBNA but has no lower rate 
of oxidation than its radiation cured counterpart 
81RGAI1. 





TABLE VIIIT—OxIDATION RATES FOR RADIATION AND CHEMICAL CURES 


Cure Rate, r. X 10° 
Type Additive (phr) moles/gm/min. 
Oxide PBNA (2) 

Radiation 
Oxide 
Radiation 
TMTD 
Radiation 
Sulfur 
Radiation 
TMTD 
Radiation 
Peroxide 
Radiation 
Peroxide 
Radiation 
Peroxide 
Radiation 


Polymer 
Neoprene-W 


Compound 
1CFB32 
81RGA7 
1CFB33 
81RGA6 
1CFB34 
81RGAI 
1CFB35 
81RGA8 
1CFB36 
81RGA4 
1CFB37 
81RGA2 
1CFB38 
81RGA3 
1CFB39 
81RGAS 


Akroflex C (1) 
Aranox (1) 
PBNA (1) 


Neoprene-GN 
Natural rubber 


Hot styrene rubber 


Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 


Natural rubber PBNA (1) 


Stalite (0.3) 
DPPD (0.3) 


Cold Styrene rubber 


Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 
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Elevated Temperature Studies 


The results of testing at elevated temperature showed 
that the radiation cures retain a greater percentage of 
their maximum tensile and ultimate elongation than do 
the chemical cures even though five of the chemical 
cures contain added antioxidants. When the samples 
were testtube aged 16 hours prior to testing at room 
temperature, the radiation cures were about equiva- 
lent to the chemical cures at 212°F. and inferior at 
300°F. However, if the samples are tested at the 
same temperature as they are aged, the radiation 
cures again are superior to the chemical cures at 
212°F. and at 300°F. are superior in some cases, 
inferior in others (Tables IX and X). In Table XI, 
the various cures employed are ranked in order of 
retention of maximum tensile and ultimate elongation 
when tested at 212°F. As is seen, in every case but 
one, the radiation cure appears to be the most stable. 

The effect of the addition of an antioxidant such 
as PBNA is shown in Figures 3, 4, and 5. Figures 
3 and 4 show the retention of tensile and elongation 
of a gamma cure when aged at elevated temperature 
but pulled at room temperature, a gamma cure with 
PBNA and a peroxide cure with PBNA. While the 
peroxide cure has somewhat better retention of prop- 
erties than the gamma cure, the addition of 1 phr of 
PBNA to the gamma cure results in a stock which 
ages better than the peroxide cure with PBNA. 

Figure 5 is similar to Figures 3 and 4 except the 
retention of stress-strain properties as a function of 
the test temperature is shown. Once again the benefit 
of adding PBNA to the radiation cure is shown. The 
results illustrated are typical of those obtained for all 
eight of the compounds studied. 
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FIG. 3—Effect of aging temperature on original tensile strength 
of nitrile rubber with 50 phr EPC black. 


(Triangle—radiation cure, no PBNA; dot=radiation cure with 
PBNA; x=peroxide cure with PBNA). 
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Electron Cures 


In order to compare electron cures with gamma 
cures, ASTM tensile sheets were irradiated using a 
Van de Graaff accelerator. It was found that while 
nearly the same maximum tensile strengths were ob- 
tained, the electron cures resulted in higher ultimate 
elongations. There are two differences existing be- 
tween gamma and electron cures which might well 
result in a difference in stress-strain properties. 





TABLE 


IX—-ELEVATED TEMPERATURE TESTING 


Per cent tensile strength retained* 


Compound Cure Type Polymer 
1CFB32 
81RGA7 
1CFB33 
81RGA6 
ICFB34 
81RGAI 
1CFB35 
81RGA8 
1CFB36 
81RGA4 
1CFB37 
81IRGA2 
1CFB38 
81RGA3 
1CFB39 
81RGAS 


Oxide cure 
Neoprene-W 

Oxide cure 
Neoprene-GN 
TMTD cure 
Natural rubber 
Sulfur cure 

Hot styrene rubber 
TMTD cure 
Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 
Peroxide cure 
Natural rubber 
Peroxide cure 

Cold styrene rubber 
Peroxide cure 


Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 


Aging Temperature 
Test Temperature ~ 
a2 «= 6h IZ. CU EP. | O00" FE. 
78° F. As? Bh. -30G5F. 
93 32 81 36 
73 34 16 6 
86 38 49 18 
21 12 
49 31 
48 — 
37 66 
54 50 
24 59 
29 53 
57 16 
65 14 
40 74 
44 23 
30 100 
29 90 








Room 
300° F. 

23 

33 

28 

27 

29 

37 


4 


36 


Room 
212° F. 
36 
34 
42 
44 
55 
57 
37 
58 
27 
32 
65 
76 
38 
45 
34 
29 


11 


*Without aging and at a test temperature of 78° C. all specimens retained 100% tensile strength. 
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FIG. 4—Effect of aging temperature on original elongation of 
nitrile rubber with 50 phr EPC black. 
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(Triangle—radiation cure, no PBNA; dot=radiation cure with 
PBNA; x—peroxide cure with PBNA) 


The amount of time involved in the two cases is 
quite different. For example, the dose rate of the 
accelerator is about 2 Mr/min. while the dose rate 
from the Cobalt-60 facility ranged from 0.2 to 2 
Mr/hr. This means the gamma vulcanizates have a 
much longer period to undergo oxidation. While cross- 


linking dominates, some chain scission does occur 
and may be greater in the case of the gamma cures 
due to the longer period the sample is in a combined 
radiation oxygen atmosphere. 


The second difference is the temperature build-up 
in the sample. While the gamma cured sampies re- 
main nearly at room temperature during the exposure, 
there is some local heat build up in the electron 
cures even when steps are taken to cool the samples. 
This heat might result in somewhat more, efficient 
utilization of the free radicals. It was found that 
when 1 phr of PBNA was incorporated into the 
compounds for gamma ray vulcanization the original 
stress-strain values were improved to the extent that 
the maximum tensiles and ultimate elongations were 
higher than for the electron cures (Table XII). These 
results also tend to substantiate the tendency toward 
an oxidative reaction. 


Effects of Temperature on Cure Rate 


The results of M. measurements on samples which 
were irradiated while being heated indicated that only 
natural rubber shows a reasonable increase in cross- 
linking rate. Styrene rubber showed no significant re- 
sponse. Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber showed a 
response only at temperatures of 100°C. and higher 
where the elastomer wili undergo cross-linking due 
to heat alone, and chloroprene rubber showed a small 
response below 60°C. but above this temperature a 
reversion takes place. 

As shown in Figure 6, the decrease in M, as a 
function of temperature is linear in the case of natural 
rubber and extrapolation to an M, of 4000 shows 
that a temperature of 120°C. would be required to 
obtain a reasonable cure. Irradiations carried out at 
this temperature resulted in a badly oxidized sample. 
Heating alone at 80°C. for 39 hours (time for an 
exposure of 3 Mr) resulted in an M, of 46.1 x 10°. 
Post-heating 39 hours at 80°C. resulted in an M. of 
12.5 x 10°. The M, values obtained indicate that 





TABLE X—-ELEVATED TEMPERATURE TESTING 


Per cent elongation retained* 


Cure Type Polymer 
Oxide cure 
Neoprene-W 
Oxide cure 
Neoprene-GN 
TMTD cure 
Natural rubber 
Sulfur cure 
Hot styrene rubber 
TMTD cure 
Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 
Peroxide cure 
Natural rubber 
Peroxide cure 
Cold styrene rubber 
Peroxide cure 
Acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber 


Compound 
1CFB32 
81RGA7 
1CFB33 
81RGA8 
1CFB34 
81RGAI 
1CFB35 
81RGA8 
1CFB36 
8I1IRGA4 
1CFB37 
81RGA2 
1CFB38 
81RGA3 
1CFB39 
81RGAS 


Aging Temperature 
Test Temperature ' 
Room 212° Fie SOC KR. |S. 
300" FF, 7E°F- a2 FS. 67S. SS. 
56 94 68 78 57 
108 84 76 24 4 
56 59 33 19 
48 28 4 
56 81 62 62 
&9Y 96 — 
43 47 5: 20 
27 62 . 35 
28 3 45 18 
37 48 32 16 
102 121 51 
120 123 37 
51 94 50 
60 71 $2 21 
44 - 58 : 33 
32 47 16 








*Without aging and at a test temperature of 78° C. all specimens retained 100% tensile strength. 
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XI—PER CENT OF INITIAL STRESS-STRAIN PROPERTIES RETAINED WHEN PULLED 
AT 212°F;, 


Neoprene——— 

Cure Type Tensile Elongation 
Sulfur — — 29 
TMTD _ — — 
Oxide 42 65 — 
Peroxide — — 38 
Radiation 44 73 47 


Cold 
-——Styrene Rubber— 
Tensile 


Acrylonitrile- 
-—Natural Rubber— _ -—butadiene Rubber — 


Elongation Tensile Elongation Tensile Elongation 


54 39 fds = 
od 55 4 27 


69 65 125 34 
81 66 126 31 





heating alone results in very little cross-linking, but 
that when a sample has been irradiated there would 
seem to be entrapped free radicals present which are 
made to react by raising the temperature of the 
material. In the presence of heat and radiation, there 
is probably no increase in the number of radicals 
formed but those which are formed are utilized more 
efficiently. An exposure of 3 Mr was chosen because 
this is the dose at which radiation vulcanization be- 
comes competitive on a cost basis with chemical 
vulcanization. 


Economics 


In order to make radiation vulcanization econom- 
ically competitive with conventional vulcanization, the 
cost must be lowered by a factor of approximately 10. 
This can be achieved by lowering the cost of radiation 
or by lowering the amount of radiation required for 
optimum cure. In the former case, either a major 
breakthrough must be made in electron accelerator 
technology or radioisotopes must become available at 
a much lower cost. By radioisotopes, long life mate- 
rials such as Cobalt-60, spent fuel elements, and 
radioactive reactor by-products are inferred. 

An optimistic cost estimate for which Cobalt-60 
may sell for in the next decade is 34 cents per curie. 
To be competitive with a 10 kw, 2 mev, General 
Electric resonant transformer available today the cost 
would have to be 18 cents per curie. Present cost 
is from 2 to 5 dollars per curie depending on the 
specific activity of the material. Recently the AEC 
announced a price reduction for cesium 137. The 
cost of this isotope is now 1 to 2 dollars per curie 
depending on the specific activity. To be competitive 
with the 10 kw resonant transformer, cesium 137 
would have to sell for 33 cents per curie. Cost of 
spent fuel elements and radioactive by-products will 
depend on the speed with which our nuclear power 
program moves ahead, but it is not anticipated that 
costs of these materials will be drastically reduced 
within the next 10 years. 

Based on 100% efficiency of the 10 kw resonant 
transformer, the cheapest source of radiation today, 
the cost of radiation is 0.4 cents per megarep pound. 
This gives a cost of vulcanization of from 4 to 20 
cents per pound depending on the elastomer em- 
ployed. Since 100% efficiency is not usually realized 


but 50% is more realistic, a more accurate cost is 8 
to 40 cents per pound. At 50% efficiency, a 10 kw 
resonant transformer could process 150 pounds of 
stock per hour if the exposure required for vulcaniza- 
tion was 30 Mr. 

For comparison at other doses, the capacity is 4700 
pounds per megarep per hour at 50% efficiency. A 
10 mev, 400 kw linear accelerator postulated by 
Applied Radiation Corp. would have a capacity of 
190,000 pounds per megarep per hour at 50% effi- 
ciency. For a vulcanization exposure of 30 Mr, the 
capacity would then be about 63,000 pounds per 
hour. The cost at 50% efficiency would be 0.15 cents 
per megarep per pound of 4.5 cents per pound at 30 
Mr. These cost calculations are from data published 
by C. Stockman and R. Bauman (J/9). 

One consideration which must be kept in mind 
when radioisotopes are being considered as a radiation 
source is the flux. Radioisotopes such as Cobalt-60 
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FIG. 5—Effect of test temperature on stress-strain values of cold 
styrene rubber with 48.7 phr ISAF black. 


(Dot—radiation cure, no PBNA; x=radiation cure with PBNA; 
triangle—peroxide cure with PBNA; solid line—tensile strength; 
broken line—ultimate elongation). 
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TABLE XII—EFFECT OF ANTIOXIDANT ON STRESS-STRAIN VALUES 


Reinforce- -—y No PBNA— -—f NoPBNA— -—y + PBNA— 

ments (Pts.) Dose Tensile Elongation Tensile Elongation Tensile Elongation 
EPC (50) 50 Mr 2210 300 2045 370 2685 415 
ISAF (48.7) 25 Mr 2280 310 1970 425 2790 580 
EPC (40) 20 Mr 2150 400 2025 625 2340 580 
HAF (40) 10 Mr 2385 250 2305 355 2745 355 


Polymer 
Natural rubber 
Cold styrene rubber 
Neoprene-GN 


Neoprene-W 





have a limiting flux of about one Mr per hour. With 
spent fuel elements from a reactor, fluxes of about 
10 Mr per hour may be achieved but only for a 
short time as the decay rate is high in the early stages 
of the life of the element. The equation for the flux 
of a single element for time (t) after removal from 
the reactor is 

f (r/hr) = 4.2 « 10° t'* (5) 
Therefore, for purposes of vulcanization of elastomers, 
the insource time of the materials could vary from 
1 hour to about 50 hours depending on the flux and 
elastomer employed. 

For modern mass production methods the flux 
should be high for rapid treatment; if not, the source 
volume must be large to accommodate a large amount 
of material at one time. With isotopes either criterion 
is difficult to achieve. With high-speed electron ac- 
celerators, the first criterion can be met. The difficulty 
in the case of high-speed electron accelerators, is the 
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FIG. 6—Effect of temperature on nitrile rubber cross-linking rate 
(exposure 3 Mr). 
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limit of penetration. With a 2 mev, 10 kw resonant 
transformer, the limit of uniform exposure using irra- 
diation from both sides is about 0.5 inches at unit den- 
sity (//). A 3 mev, 3 kw Van de Graaff accelerator 
has a limit of about 0.8 inches under the same con- 
ditions (7). 
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A New Method for Evaluating 


By G. W. PAINTER 


Senior Research Engineer 
Lord Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Penna. 


N MEASURING the strength of a rubber-to-metal 
bond, it is often adequate to demonstrate that fail- 
ure occurs in the rubber rather than at the bond. 

Typical of such tests is the sampling of manufactured 
bonded rubber products. When the test objective is 
the comparison of the strengths of bonds obtained 
with various adhesives or the effects of other vari- 
ables, the requirements become considerably more de- 
manding. No longer is a “go, no-go” test an ade- 
quate one, for the experimenter desires not only to 
distinguish between relatively good bonds and vir- 
tually no bond at all, but he also wants to be able to 
detect differences between systems, all of which have 
relatively high bond strength. It is the writer’s con- 
tention that none of the presently accepted and widely 
used rubber to metal bond evaluation tests are sensi- 
tive enough to meet these requirements. 

In a recent series of “round robin” tests in which 
a modified ASTM adhesion test was being evaluated, 
it was necessary to use inferior bonding techniques 
purposely to obtain a bond failure; otherwise no data 
would have been available for comparing the modified 
method with the parent method. Those who have 
had experience with existing methods are probably 
aware that interpretations of bond strength, based on 
a visual observation of a failure in which both rubber 
and bond are in evidence, are often incorrect. Quite 
often, an inspection of the breaking force will lead to 
an opposite conclusion. This paper discusses the test 
results obtained with a new rubber-to-metal bond 
evaluation technique which appears to overcome the 
difficulties of present methods. 

In the course of developmental work on an experi- 
mental vibration isolator, it was found that a certain 
metal surface contour to which the rubber was bonded 
consistently gave low bond strength despite repeated 
efforts to improve adhesion. Inspection of the metal 
part after an ultimate strength test revealed that one 
portion of the area to which the rubber had been ad- 
hered was virtually free of rubber. It appeared that 
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Adhesion 


failure occurred at the rubber-adhesive interface, al- 
though in one or two instances the metallic surface was 
in evidence. These results indicated that we could 
possibly exploit our difficulties to an advantage and 
develop a superior test for evaluating rubber to metal 


bond strength. 


Conical Adhesion Test 


It seemed reasonable that we could develop a metal 
surface contour which would virtually assure a bond 
failure over the entire area. After several attempts, 
we arrived at the specimen shown in Figure 1, in 
which the rubber was bonded between two opposing 
metal parts having conical adhesion surfaces. It was 
found by the visual inspection method used in the 
tests that this specimen not only gave failure at the 
bond in almost every case, but that the scatter be- 
tween test results on “identical” specimens was re- 
markably small. Reproducibility of the test results 
and the sensitivity of the test can perhaps be best in- 
dicated by a discussion of three experimental test pro- 
grams in which the new bonding evaluation technique 
was used. 

The objective of the first test was one of comparing 
the bond strength of four commercially available ad- 
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FIG. I—Schematic diagram of Type Ill test specimen, showing 
conical adhesion areas. 
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FIG. 2—Breaking forces obtained with four adhesives used with 
Type III specimens. 


hesives using the same natural rubber compound in 
all cases. Test specimens were made with each of the 
four adhesives and broken. After a two week period, 
an additional group of specimens was made from the 
same compound and tested. The same procedure was 
followed after an additional two week period. The 
results obtained are shown in Figure 2. The data pre- 
sented here reveal that the strength of rubber to metal 
bond was remarkably reproducible. Three of the 
adhesives gave almost identical bond strength while the 
fourth was consistently superior, although not marked- 
ly so. 

In a second test program it was desired to deter- 
mine the effect of curing time on bond strength. Two 
specimens were cured at each curing time and the 
breaking loads are indicated in Figure 3. Here again 
the reproducibility of the test results is seen to be ex- 
cellent and the effect of curing time upon bond 
strength is clearly in evidence. In no case did a vis- 
ual examination of the metallic surface show rubber 
to be present. 

The object of a third test program was one of com- 
paring the sensitivity of the new test method with other 
types. The following methods were evaluated from 
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FIG. 4—Schematic diagram of Type II specimen, showing rubber 
bonded to parallel metal surfaces. 
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FIG, 3—Effect of curing time on adhesive strength of Type Ill 
test specimens. 


the standpoint of their ability to detect any difference 

in adhesion resulting from git blasting the metal parts: 

(1) Specimen Type I—90 Hegree stripping test (AS- 
TM designation D429-;6T, Method B); 

(2) Specimen Type II—Rv ber part bonded to paral- 
lel metal surfaces—sin''lar to ASTM designation 
D429-56T, Method A‘« Figure 4); 

(3) Specimen Type III—ew method with conical 
metal parts (Figure 2)). 

Chemlok 220 adhesive w/s employed and the com- 

position of the rubber compound was as follows: 

Smoked Sheet + bg 100 
EPC Black , : 25 
ZnO eo ee tee 
Stearic Acid erry , 2 
Pine Tar 
Neozone D 
Altax 
Methyl Zimate 
Sulfur 


Half of the test samples, for a given speciment type, 
were made with metal parts which had been de- 
greased with trichloroethylene, and the remaining half 
were degreased, grit blasted and degreased again. A 
Dillon Tester was used to measure breaking strength. 
The following total number of samples were evalu- 
ated for each type: Type I—12, Type II—20, Type 
I1I—12. 


Experimental Results 


All Type I specimens had a 100% rubber failure 
and the only conclusion as to the effect of surface treat- 
ment which could be reached was simply that in all 
cases adhesion was sufficient to prevent. a failure at 
the bond. 








TABLE I—BREAKING FoRCES RECORDED ON TYPE 


Il & II] SPECIMENS 


Type II 
Specimen Surface 
No. Treatment 
1330 
1310 
1475 
1215 
1375 
1245 
1375 


Degreased 
Degreased 
Degreased 
Degreased 
Degreased 
Degreased 
Degreased 
Degreased 1310 
Degreased 1200 
Degreased 760 
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1215 
1210 


Grit Blasted 
Grit Blasted 
Grit Blasted 1375 
Grit Blasted 1250 
Grit Blasted 880 
Grit Blasted 1325 
Grit Blasted 1040 
Grit Blasted 1425 
Grit Blasted 1340 
Grit Blasted 1310 


Surface 
Treatment 
Degreased 165 
Degreased 134 
Degreased 161 
Degreased 147 
Degreased 163 
Degreased 147 


Grit Blasted 188 
Grit Blasted 180 
Grit Blasted 188 
Grit Blasted 196 
Grit Blasted 198 
Grit Blasted 190 


TABLE II—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCI 


TYPE If SPECIMENS 
Degrees 
Sum of of Mean 
Squares Freedom Square 


Source of 
Estimate 
Between Metal 
Treatments 
Within Treatments 


2,531 l 
584,133 18 


2,531 
32,451 


Total 586,664 19 


* Not statistically significant. 
TYPE III SPECIMENS 
Degrees 
Sum of of Mean 
Squares Freedom Square 


Source of 

Estimate 
Between Metal 
Treatments 4,144 | 
Within Treatments 949 10 


5,093 11 


4,144 
94.9 


Total 
** Very highly significant. 


Breaking Force 
(Ibs. ) 


1237 


Breaking Force 
(Ibs. ) 


F 


43.6** 





Test Specimen Type IT 


FIG. 5—Broken Type II and Type Ill test specimens, as they 
appear after failure. 


Type II specimens gave an erratic pattern of fail- 
ure. Six of ten grit-blasted specimens had virtually 
a 100% rubber failure, while only one of the ten 
samples whose metal parts had been only degreased 
failed in the rubber part. The breaking loads (Table 
I) gave no indication of a difference in adhesion due 
to surface treatment. 

Type III specimens all failed at the bond. The 
breaking force data indicated that a superior bond 
was achieved in specimens whose metal parts had been 
grit blasted. A variance analysis of results obtained 
on Type II and Type III specimens is given in Table 
II. The analysis indicates that with Type III speci- 
mens the probability that grit blasting gives a superior 
bond is greater than 99.5%! The difference in bond 
strength obtained for the two surface treatments in 
Type II specimens is not statistically significant. A 
photograph of broken Type II and Type III specimens 
is shown in Figure 5. 


Pattern of Bond Failure 


The tendency of the conical specimen to fail at the 
bond rather than in the elastomer, even when the ad- 
hesion is excellent, apparently results from stress con- 
centration in the vicinity of the bond. As the speci- 
men is loaded, failure begins at the points of the cones 
and progresses down along the sides until it is com- 
plete. If, after failure, the elastomer is cut away from 
the opposite end, one almost invariably finds that the 
failure is almost complete at that end also. 
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FIG. 6—Diagram of photoelastic specimen tested for constant 
shear stress. 

An attempt was made to examine the stress distri- 
bution by loading a photoelastic specimen of the type 
shown in Figure 6. It will be noted that the metal 
parts in the photoelastic specimen were wedge shaped 
rather than conical and that the elastomer (actually 
a flexible epoxy material) had flat sides. Although 


the photoelastic model was quite different in shape 
from the test specimen, it appears reasonable to as- 


Coming Soon... 


sume that the general pattern of stress distribution is 
somewhat similar. 

The frontispiece is a photograph of isochromatic 
lines (lines of constant shear stress) obtained under 
load. It can be seen that the highest stress occurred 
at the cone ends and that minimum stress occurred at 
the outer boundaries of the elastomer. Although we 
have obtained no photograph of isochromatics during 
failure, the nature of the failure in the adhesion test 
specimen would indicate that the stress remains con- 
centrated along the circle where the elastomer is peel- 
ing away from the metallic cone. 

In conclusion, it is important to point out that in 
some instances the new test specimen has not given 
a failure at the bond. Elastomer failure can result 
when the elastomer has very poor tear strength and 
the adhesion is excellent. In most instances, how- 
ever, the method has given highly satisfactory results 
and has proved to be exceedingly sensitive. 
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Carbon Black Loaded, Cross Linked Polyethylene in Wire and Cable—By B.B.S.T. Boonstra, Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., and Allen C. Bluestein. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, N. Y. 


A report on a new class of materials with greater resistance to shrinkage and stress cracking. 


True Injection Molding of Rubber Compounds—By Edward W. Hollis, Lewis Welding Engineering Corp., Bed- 


ford, Ohio. 


Reducing material costs to a minimum through automatic control of molding variables promises faster cycle 


time and reduction of scrap loss. 


Radiation Resistance of the Neoprenes—By Robert Harrington, Hanford Atomic Products Operation, General 


Electric Co., Richland, Wash. 


The sixth in a series of articles concerns the effects of ionizing radiation on the physical properties of neo- 
prene polymers, with comments on the potency ot selected compounding ingredients. 


Black Masterbatch Panel Discussion—By Southern Rubber Group, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Three papers presented at the Summer Meeting discuss continuous vulcanization, production of dispersant 
type black masterbatches, and their uses in compounding. 


Castor Polyol Urethane Elastomers—By T. C. Patton, A. Ehrlich and M. K. Smith, Baker Castor Oil Co., 


Bayonne, N. J. 


Proper selection of prepolymer castor polyols insures tailor-made physical properties of low-cost com- 


pounds with numerous commercial applications. 


Improved Butyl Rubber Vulcanizates—By C. J. Jankowski, K. W. Powers and R. L. Zapp, Enjay Laboratories, 


Linden, N. J. 


How superior butyl rubber vulcanizates are obtained by replacing normal sulfur loading and accelerator with 
sulfur donor and low sulfur-high accelerator vulcanization systems. 


PLUS R/A SPECIAL INDUSTRY REPORT 


Towards More Efficient Purchasing 


A round-up on purchasing techniques used by some major rubber manufacturers. 
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Special Adhesives for 


Rubber Products in the 
Automotive Industry 


at the Charlestown, Mass., plant of the Davidson 

Rubber Co. hinges upon the solution of particular 
bonding problems. But joints have long posed a 
problem. Design and product engineers are continu- 
ally advised by adhesives manufacturers to avoid 
this crucial bonding situation. However, design fea- 
tures make butt joints mandatory for Davidson in 
the manufacture of much of the weatherstripping 
used on the doors of the nation’s automobiles and 
trucks. 

A Bostik adhesive, made by the B. B. Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., is making it possible to bond 
these butt joints so that torture tests conducted by 
Davidson have proven the bonds to be stronger 
than the rubber itself. 

Currently in production is weatherstripping for 
Ford truck doors. The first step is the formulation 
of the rubber strips in varying lengths. Davidson’s 
presses are able to make strips up to eighteen feet 
in length. The truck door contours and dimensions 
are such that six sections of rubber strip of varying 
lengths must be bonded, one to the other. This 
necessitates, of course, five separate bondings, and 
all of them are at butt joints. 

Obviously, the setting-up time of the adhesive is 
a critical factor in this production. The butt surfaces 
are dipped in the adhesive, clamping devices are 
used to hold the joints together, and then the com- 
plete unit of weatherstripping is conveyed through 
heated curing ovens where the temperature is in 
the vicinity of 200° F. The only reason for the use 
of the clamping device is the extremely awkward, 
snake-like shape of the weatherstripping and its three 
sharp-angled corners. 

Another application of the same adhesive is that 
for Davidson’s high-speed assembly of clicker or 
die-cut gaskets. Currently, such gaskets are being 
made for use on heaters in General Motors auto- 


Prise the chante of many automotive rubber parts 
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mobiles. Here again, a butt joint is accomplished 
with the adhesive at four separate spots, but only 
manual pressure by the operator is necessary to set 
up initial adhesion before gaskets enter the curing 
oven on a belt. No clamping device is needed. Again, 
the adhesive is applied by means of a simple dipping 
process. The same result occurs: the adhesion is 
unaffected by any subsequent rough handling or 
fitting during auto assembly. Tests indicate that a 
break will occur at a spot other than that where 
the adhesive was applied. 

Another large-scale production for the automotive 
industry at Davidson is that of round rubber seals 
for air ducts on air conditioners for such cars as 
Lincoln, Mercury and Edsel. 


Tensile testing machine checks quality of adhesive bond in rubber 
strip, Break must occur at point other than joint. 
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Operator pulls 18-foot sheet of weatherstripping from press at 
Davidson Rubber plant in Charlestown, Mass. 
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An interesting operation here is the one that 
makes round rings out of straight pieces. Molded 
shapes are produced on sponge rubber in multiple 
molds, but for compactness, high production, mold 
simplicity and economy, all pieces are straight. 

To form them into rings, it is necessary to use 
only a simple device to shape them into a round 
configuration and, more important, to accomplish 
effective bonding. First, the butt ends are dipped in 
the adhesive. Then the strips are placed within jigs 
shaped like the finished seals. The rubber strips are 
under slight compression and, conforming themselves 
out against the jigs, become shaped while their ends 
are held firmly together at the same time. Finally, 
the jigs with the seals in them pass through heated 
chambers on conveyors, to complete the conforming 
job and cure the adhesive. Permanent bonds with 
the same excellent qualities as the weatherstripping 
and the gaskets are the result. 

The development of adhesives for such special 
purposes in automotive products and for general 
purposes, as well, has been stimulated by many 
factors in recent years. One of these is the trend in 
many products toward rubber based and plastic resin 
components for housing sealing, vibration isolation, 
noise dampening, and many other functional and 
appearance purposes. In some cases, strength is a 
factor, as it is certainly at Davidson where the 
butt joint use necessitates a formulation that provides 
high ultimate strengths. In other cases, service condi- 
tions are the primary consideration. Perhaps most 
important are adhesives and methods like these that 
will help to fabricate a component or finished product 
at less expense by saving material or operations. 

Examples of service conditions that adhesives must 
resist are: exposure of the joint to corresive fumes 
or liquids; high humidity or moisture; high velocity 
blasts, as in aircraft; and joint flexure, as in many 
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More adhesive is poured for joining operation on assembly line. 
Sections then go to ovens for final bonding. 


components. Because of the infinite number of formu- 
lations that are available in many basic types, such 
as the rubber, resin, and epoxy groups, the designer 
does not have the clear-cut choice in specification 
that is available to him with a rigid fastener. 

The following recommendations will help insure 
the selection of the best adhesive for a particular 
application: 

(1) First consider product function. Investigate 
not only strength requirements, but any unusual re- 
quirements that are to be encountered in service. 

(2) Compare the characteristics of standard ad- 
hesives as they apply to the materials to be bonded. 
Try them first if they look appropriate. 

(3) Next investigate the possibility of a special 
formulation that will better fit the particular require- 
ment. 

(4) Check with adhesive suppliers on other appli- 
cations using the same formulations and the success 
that has been enjoyed with them or, conversely, the 
reasons for their failure. 

(5) Consider problems of application, whether by 
brush, spray, roller coating, troweling, dipping or 
other means. Often, the production advantages rep- 
resent the only really significant difference in perform- 
ance between two very close formulations. 

(6) Check the method of curing—air, oven, infra- 
red heat, or other methods—and the time required to 
effect the cure. 

(7) Determine the form in which the adhesive is 
available and, of course, cost of one type versus 
another. 

(8) Finally, subject the actual assembly to produc- 
tion laboratory tests in order to double check its 
applicability. 

These are general requirements only. Close co- 
operation between the user and supplier is generally 
necessary to obtain best results. 
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Allied bombing raids near the close of World War II laid waste 
to German rubber factories like this one at Fulda. 


European Report: GERMANY 


most Americans, but, paradoxically, she is today 

a vital and essential force in what General de 
Gaulle has called “a period of great ensembles.” The 
bickering petty nationalism which has twice plunged 
the whole world into war appears to be on the wane 
and Europe is in the process of becoming one of the 
world’s “great ensembles” with Germany in a pivotal 
position. 

In 1948, after three years of occupation, West Ger- 
many reformed her currency and became virtually 
autonomous. At the same time she was faced with a 
tremendous decision: Was she to become socialistic, 
following the English and Northern European patterns 
with their tight controls and high taxation, or would 
her policies be different? The government at Bonn 
decided that rather than “socializing” Germany’s fu- 
ture, they would base her economy on incentive; she 
would rely on competition rather than on a planned 
economy. This decision to adopt a free market has 
given rise to what has been aptly called the “German 
miracle.” 

Postwar production increased tremendously, per 
capita figures showing a 115% rise from 1949 to 
1957. In 1948 while the United Kingdom produced 
328,000 automobiles, West Germany produced only 
30,000. In 1958, however, West Germany produced 
950,000, bettering the United Kingdom’s production 


fF nes Am is a two time loser in the minds of 
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by more than 100,000 units. Rubber production kept 
pace with automotives in a consistent year-to-year 
advance in spite of poor demand for truck tires owing 
to restrictive truck-traffic legislation. 

Most Americans familiar with the rubber indus- 
try are aware of the phenomenal accomplishments by 
the United States during the war years in the develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber and are acquainted to a cer- 
tain extent with the thousands of production prob- 
lems which developed in the conversion of the new 
rubber into necessary and strategic items. Several 
years were necessary together with the cooperative 
efforts of all American technologists to develop com- 
pounds suitable for the replacement of natural rubber 
in domestic and military service. Few people, how- 
ever, are familiar with the trials and tribulations of the 
German technologists in achieving this aim during the 
same period. A lengthy interview with Reinhard 
Dietert, head of the Bayer, Leverkusen, “K” (Kaut- 
schuk) Department for Sales and Research Develop- 
ment, revealed some details of this story. 


Production for World War Il 


Although the first synthetic rubber had been de- 
veloped in Germany during the years 1909 to 1912, 
from that time on the Leverkusen rubber laboratories 
had been working to improve the original methyl or 
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Modern facilities soon replaced wartime rubble. This is the new 
headquarters of Continental Gummiwerke, Hannover. 


The second of a series of articles on the rubber industry in Europe 


considers the factors behind German recovery 


sodium rubber. Bayer personnel claim to have in- 
vented the emulsion polymerization process for sty- 
rene and butadiene, as well as for butadiene and 
acrylonitrile through the efforts of Dr. Konrad about 
1932. 

As Hitler rose to power and his military ambitions 
took shape, it became apparent that an adequate sub- 
stitute for natural rubber was essential to his success. 
Although Bayer at that time was in production of spe- 
cial purpose rubbers, it had only an experimental pilot 
plant with a capacity of 200 tons per month designed 
to develop a general purpose synthetic rubber. 

Field Marshall Goering personally took charge of 
the expansion of the synthetic rubber industry. Dur- 
ing a special visit to Leverkusen, Goering ordered 
Bayer to start construction of a full scale production 
plant for synthetic rubber. The Bayer technologists 
advised Goering that they did not have a suitable 
rubber ready for production, that their buna rubbers 
#25 to #58 had only fair properties with very low 
tensiles and rebound; #32, for instance, was a syrup- 
like substance which, although vulcanizable, was suit- 
able only as a softener. Their buna rubbers +85 
and #115, which looked promising, had not yet been 
completely tested. Goering insisted, however, that 
construction on the plant must start immediately, based 
on what knowledge was available. Bayer pointed out 
that these types of rubber were also too expensive, but 
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By JAMES B. BRADEN 


United Carbon Co., Inc., 
Akron, Ohio 


Goering (after a phone call to Berlin, presumably to 
Hitler personally) ordered the price of natural rubber 
increased as of that moment from 1.50 DM to 2.80 
DM, this increase to be used for the development of 
synthetic rubber. This done, he ordered Bayer to 
proceed with construction at once. 

The first plant had a scheduled capacity of 2000 
tons per month, but before it was completed a second 
plant was authorized with a capacity of 20,000 tons. 
Again, before this plant was completed, another for 
40-60,000 tons per month was started. The last plant 
started was intended to have a capacity of 120,000 
tons per month but it was not finished before the end 
of the war; it was to be located in what is now Poland. 

Another big problem which confronted the Ger- 
mans was the fact that, although they had been able 
to produce the synthetic rubber itself, there was no 
domestic source of carbon black. Goering again arbi- 
trarily authorized Bayer to produce a synthetic carbon 
black. Work was started immediately eventually car- 
bon black was synthesized by the process of burning 
naphthylene into a channel black known as BN-500. 
The wartime industries were soon confronted with an- 
other problem, the shortage of naphthylene. Working 
with a Czechoslovakian firm, Bayer developed the 
antrozaen method, and the current CK-3 and CK-4 
brands of carbon black began to be produced at 
Dortmund. 





Postwar Reconstruction 


Currently one receives conflicting appraisals of the 
amount of war damage suffered by the synthetic rub- 
ber industry, but apparently it was not sufficiently se- 
vere to curtail production. Dr. Paul Stoecklin, chief 
chemist of Bayer’s Rubber and Rubber Chemicals Di- 
vision, recalls that from his laboratories they watched 
Allied bombers drop their bombs on other parts of 
Leverkusen but that, peculiarly enough, in most in- 
stances the bombings stopped short of the Bayer 
property. 

After the war, the Allied Command insisted that all 
synthetic rubber plants in zones under their control 
be dismantled. Synthetic plants in the Russian Zone, 
however, were not closed down but were kept in oper- 
ation and production was actually increased. Re- 
search and development work in West Germany also 
was forbidden and it was not until after Germany 
became autonomous that work on general purpose 
synthetic rubber was resumed, with American tech- 
nological assistance. 

Against this background, the official opening of the 
Bunawerke Huels on September 15, 1958, marked an 
important milestone in postwar German synthetic 
rubber production. With its initial production of 
45,000 (capacity 70,000) tons of cold rubber per 
year, it will meet about one fourth of the total crude 
rubber requirements of the Federal Republic. Buna- 
werke Huels also supplies Farbenfabriken Bayer with 
butadiene for its Perbunan production. Bayer, sole 
West German producer of Perbunan N and Perbunan 
C, has expanded its capacity for these types of rubbers 
and is now more than doubling production levels to 
12-15,000 tons of each per year. The Bunawerke 
Huels plant was formed and is jointly owned by 
Chemische Werke Huels, Badische Analin & Soda- 
fabriken A.G., Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., and 
Farbwerke Hoechst A.G. It is of significance that this 
one plant now produces more than four times the 
total amount of synthetic rubber (11,788 tons) pro- 
duced by the entire Federal Republic of Germany in 
the record year 1957. 

Knapsack-Griesheim A.G., a wholly owned subsid- 
iary of Farbwerke Hoechst A.G. of Frankfurt, has 
begun. production of chloroprene near Cologne and is 
the first European producer of this basic material for 
neoprene type rubbers. Its production will be used 
by Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G. who are producing the 
neoprene synthetic rubber. 


Outlook for the Common Market 


The June issue of Kautschuk und Gummi gave the 
March, 1959, estimates of the total Common Market 
production capacity for synthetic rubber as 199,000 
tons for 1960. However, with Bayer’s projected in- 
crease for Perbunan production and the expansion 
potential of Bunawerke Huels, this could reach 250,- 
000 tons. The Common Market is at present using 
less than 25% of its total new rubber (53,000 tons in 
1957) as synthetic. As the usage of synthetic rubber 
increases, it is expected that, unless surpluses from 
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the U.S. flood the market, the Common Market it- 
self could use its entire production with no margin for 
export. 

Dr. Detley Schmidt, technical director of the 
Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft (a technical society 
for rubber chemists and engineers), and his staff at 
Frankfurt are doing a remarkable job in the trans- 
lation and dissemination of technical information to 
the German technician. Their monthly reports give 
abstracts of most published foreign works pertinent 
to the rubber field. It is their hope that faster serv- 
ice can be obtained in translation from all languages 
into English and German for a more efficient ex- 
change of ideas between countries. 

The Wirtschaftsverband der Deutschen Kautschuk- 
industrie e. V., also located at Frankfurt, is the Ger- 
man Rubber Industry Association. Dr. Schmidt is 
also Technical Vice President of this organization 
which publishes statistics on world-wide as well as 
German rubber production and consumption. Of 
approximately 200 rubber processing firms in the 
Federal Republic, over 160 are members of this or- 
ganization. 


Current Rubber Products 


At Vorwerke und Sohn in Wuppertal, Wilhelm 
Kunst and Graf Von Armansperg were justly proud 
of their modern mechanical goods rubber plant. Their 
wrapped and braided hose section has been completely 
rebuilt and now occupies a room under one of the 
largest unsupported roofs in the world. Here they can 
manufacture wrapped-rod cured hose up to 80 meters 
in length, including recently developed wire-reinforced 
and fluted hoses for steam and other industrial uses. 
Here also has been installed a new modern rubber 
storage area where rubber is delivered directly from 
railroad cars to subterranean concrete vaults sep- 
arated from each other by fire-proof walls. 

Mr. Rolf Doerken of Rhenania Stanz und Emaillier- 
werke GmbH in Schwelm is presently producing a 
line of plastic (polyethylene) household goods similar 
to the Rubbermaid line in the United States, including 
buckets, washbasins, dish pans and salad bowls. Con- 
sumer acceptance is enthusiastic and they are antici- 
pating expansion in the near future. 


Developing New Tires 


At Continental in Hannover and at Phoenix in 
Hamburg-Harburg one gets the impression that there 
is considerable concern over the “steel reinforced” 
tire being made by Michelin. These tires are con- 
structed about a single ply of steel wire and are re- 
ported to have about 2 to 22 times the wear of other 
commercial tires currently being built elsewhere. 
These figures seem to be confirmed at the various 
plants visited and the indications are that Michelin 
will have a considerable advantage over German 
tire manufacturers. Although Goodyear has been 
licensed to use the Michelin patents, use is restricted 
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to Goodyear’s wholly owned plants, which means 
that only the Luxembourg piant will be able to com- 
pete with Michelin on the Continent. The Michelin 
Reifenwerke A.G. at Karlsruhe, a subsidiary of the 
French Tire Factory Michelin & Cie. in Clermont- 
Ferrand, rebuilt its plant during 1956 and 1957 and 
started to produce tires in the middle of 1958. This 
firm in the meantime was importing tires from 
France. 

Although truck operators interested in saving weight 
have been pressing for a tubeless truck tire, the Ger- 
man tire industry has not been able to solve this prob- 
lem, particularly in the bead construction. This is 
due to a certain extent to the varied types of truck 
wheel rims in use. By tacit agreement among mem- 
bers of the tire industry, they will not enter into tube- 
less truck tire production until these technical prob- 
lems have been resolved. New developments in the 
tire industry have consisted of changes in the tread 
to increase traction and decrease skidding, and in off- 
the-road tires for farm and earth-moving equipment. 

In other automotive uses of rubber, Phoenix Gum- 
miwerke has entered into production of air suspen- 
sion springs while Continental is producing bellows 
for this type of unit. At present, more than five hun- 
dred different rubber parts are being installed in Ger- 
man medium-sized passenger cars. Five years ago 


such cars were equipped with only about three hun- 
dred accessory parts made of rubber according to a 
representative of Continental Gummi-Werke. 


Modern Processing Machinery 


Germany is now, as it has been in the past, a leader 
in the field of instrumentation and automation. The 
Bunawerke Huels cold rubber plant, as well as some 
of the newer tire fabric coating trains, show this to be 
true in their fine-control systems and almost fully au- 
tomatic operation. 

In the field of heavy rubber processing equipment, 
German manufacturers take a back seat to none. 
Pioneers in the lines of internal mixers, mills, calen- 
ders, extruders and continuous vulcanizers, they are 
today regaining their rightful place in German fac- 
tories as well as in the export field. At Berstorff in 
Hannover, as at other plants throughout Germany, 
they are producing some of the most modern equip- 
ment available anywhere in the world. Their AUMA 
machine, formerly known as the Berstorff Continuous 
Vulcanizing Machine, is being widely used throughout 
the Continent. The first of these “drum curing” units 
was produced in 1929 and, although over 135 units 
have been produced, only two have been exported to 
the United States, one to Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Co. in 1932 and the second to the Wooster 
Rubber Co. (now Rubbermaid) in 1953. Their two, 
three, and four-roll calenders are made with fine pre- 
cision, automatic controls, and axis crossing features 
to compensate for roll deflection. A wide variety of 
extruders are also being produced for rubber and plas- 
tic extrusions including large vertical machines for 
film. 
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German Tire Makers Use 
Controls and Automation 


Tire tread is checked as it emerges from the extruder at the 
Gummiwerke Fulda A.G. plant in West Germany. 


An operator relies on automatic controls prevalent in German 
plants for vulcanization of tires. 





Evaluation of Rubber Compounds for 


Vibration Isolation 


made it an ideal construction material for shock 

and vibration isolation mountings. However, 
current designs require environmental usage at higher 
temperatures for extended time intervals. Unfor- 
tunately, under these conditions, natural rubber under- 
goes thermal aging which robs it of its capability as 
a shock and vibration isolator. 

A study was undertaken to evaluate the dynamic 
and static physical properties of the available elas- 
tomers at room temperature and elevated tempera- 
tures. The primary objective of the program was to 
determine which available rubber compound would 
be capable of withstanding an ambient temperature 
of 250°F. for 800 hours, without experiencing serious 
physical degradation. Such a compound would also 
have to possess physical properties approaching those 
of natural rubber in order to render it suitable for 
existing mount designs. 

The test procedure developed for this work pro- 
vides sufficient accuracy to detect slight changes in 
the physical properties of elastomers due to thermal 
degradation. Test theory employed is based on two 
opposing spring mass systems, each with a single de- 
gree of freedom. The nodal point between the systems 
simulates attachment to a structure of infinite rigidity. 
This approach eliminates the problem of differentiat- 
ing between relative movement of the supporting fix- 
ture and test specimens. A force vector diagram of 
the test theory is shown in Figure 1. In practice, the 
frequency of the impressed force (F,) is adjusted 
until resonance is obtained. At resonance, the im- 
pressed force is at a 90-degree phase shift from the 
displacement (X), and is opposed only by the damp- 
ing force (CwX). Likewise at resonance, the inertia 
force (Mw*?X) is opposed only by the spring force 
(KX). The resonance frequency is obtained pre- 
cisely by varying the forcing frequency and observing 
the force displacement pattern on an oscilloscope. 
Resonance is indicated by a straight diagonal line on 
the oscilloscope screen. 


Computing Force Vectors 

All components of the force vector diagram are 
evaluated by initially computing values for the inertia 
force (Mwo*X) and the exciting force (F,) at 
resonant frequencies. The exciting force (F,) is com- 
puted by multiplying the vibration exciter coil by the 
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at Elevated Temperatures 


By R. RACCA and L. GAMMELL 


Isomode Engineering Department, 
MB Electronics Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


force/amp calibration of the exciter. The inertia force 
(Mw?X) is also readily obtained, since the equivalent 
moving mass (M), the force frequency (#/27) and 
the vector displacement (X) are all measurable 
quantities. 

Upon obtaining the exciting force (F,) and the 
inertia force (Mw?X), the following properties and 
characteristics of each elastomer can be determined: 


(1) Damping Force (CX) 
re Can 
(2) Coefficient of Equivalent Viscous Damping (C) 
C = F./er 
(3) Spring Force (KaX) 
KaX = Mo*X 
(4) Spring Rate (Ka) 
Ky = om 
(5) Transmissibility at Resonance (T.R.) = 


Transmitted Force 





Exciting Force 


(KaX)° + (CwX)? 
TRS 
CoX 


(6) Dynamic Stiffness or Modulus Ratio (Y) 
Y = A,/R, 


Standard bonded A.S.T.M. (D945-55) test speci- 
mens with modified adapter plates were used for dy- 
namic testing throughout the program. The adapter 
plates were rigidly attached to test fixtures, and the 
specimens were excited either in shear or compression 
with a forced harmonic vibration. The specimens with 
the attached moving mass constituted the two spring 
systems, each with a single degree of freedom. A 
block diagram of the test setup is shown in Figure 2. 

Since it was important that a single degree of free- 
dom be maintained for each system, any motion of 
the test fixtures was observed with a stroboscope. In 
most instances extraneous motion was eliminated by 
minor adjustments of the fixture, but where instability 
could not be corrected, test data was omitted. 
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FIG. I|—Vector diagram of forced vibration with viscous damp- 
ing, allowing a single degree of freedom. 


Test Procedures 

Four test specimens that were bonded simultane- 
ously in the same mold were used to evaluate each 
rubber stock. The static compressive and shear spring 
constants were determined for each test specimen at 
deflections of .050, .100, .150, and .200 in. The 
specimen was preflexed to .250 in. three times and 
permitted to recover for one minute before testing. 
A one-minute delay was also allowed before reading 
the load at each deflection. 

The four specimens were then mounted in the com- 
pression test fixture, and the fixture attached between 
two vibration exciters. The field current on each ex- 
citer was adjusted to the value determined by the 
force/amp calibration performed prior to starting the 
test. This assured equality of the opposing impressed 
forces. The amplifier output was maintained at a 
double amplitude displacement reading of .001 on the 
M-3 meter, while the oscillator dial was scanned to 
obtain the resonant condition. 

The procedure was repeated with the same equiva- 
lent mass for double amplitudes of .003, .005, .007, 
.010, .020, .030 and .040. In general, as the vibration 
amplitude was increased, the resonance frequency of 
the system decreased. 

The compression test fixture procedure was repeated 
for two sets of weights mounted rigidly on the moving 
element of the exciter. The weights were designed to 
increase the resonant frequency of the system by one- 
third and two-thirds the original values for a given 
amplitude. While remaining mounted in the test fix- 
ture, the temperature of the specimens was raised to 
250°F. and held there for 30 minutes. The entire 
sequence was then repeated at the 250°F. ambient 
temperature. 

Finally, the specimens were oven-aged at 250°F. 
After a predetermined period of aging, each group 
of specimens was removed from the oven, cooled and 
retested at room temperature following the sequence 
outlined above. Aging was then continued on each 
set of specimens until changes in physical properties 
marked them unsuitable for use as high temperature 
elastomers. 
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Data Accuracy 

Reproducibility of test data was found to be satis- 
factory. This was shown in the testing of silicone 
rubber, where similar data was obtained after each 
period of aging. As expected, silicone showed no 
degradation on aging at 250°F. Other test results 
were also compared with previous data. 

Values for a loss factor on nitrile and natural 
rubbers were given in a report entitled “A New 
Method for Determining the Dynamic Mechanical 
Properties of Rubber” in Rubber Age, February, 
1956. The loss factor, which is a measure of the 
damping of an oscillating system, was comparable to 
the damping force/spring ratio evaluated in our tests. 
The loss factor for nitrile rubber (.40) was 2.8 times 
that of natural rubber (.14). This agreed with the 
value of 3.0 for the damping force/spring ratios of 
the two materials, obtained in our work. 

Tests conducted in 1952 on an aircraft engine 
mount core No. MB-146815 found a damping force/ 
spring value of 7.75% at 37 cps and a double ampli- 
tude displacement of .040 in. The damping force/ 
spring force values for three sets of natural rubber 
samples tested under the same conditions was found 
to be 5.7%, 6.7% and 7.7%. 


Thermal Aging 

Natural rubber ages primarily through molecular 
chain breakage. It experiences internal softening and 
surface cracks; develops a brittle skin; and, as internal 
damping increases, becomes viscous. Serviceability 
was less than 300 hours at 250°F. and two hours at 
400°F. 

Nitrile and neoprene rubbers age primarily through 
increased molecular cross linkage, becoming hard and 
brittle, and experiencing only a slight increase in 
damping force/spring force ratio. Serviceability of 
test specimens ranged from 300 hours for neoprene 
to nearly 500 hours at 250°F. for nitrile. 

Butyl rubber ages primarily through changes in 
molecular radical groups, becoming increasingly soft 
and gummy with increased damping. The service- 
ability of test specimens varied from less than 300 
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FIG. 2—Block diagram showing the two-spring system and other 
details of the complete test setup. 





hours at 250°F. for Enjay Butyl 217, to over 1200 
hours for brominated butyl. 

Silicone and polyacrylic compounds were aged at 
250°F. for 1200 hours. This period was insufficient 
to establish the aging characteristics of either material. 
Polyacrylic should experience the same type of aging 
as nitrile rubber. 


General Results 


Following is a summary of the information regard- 
ing high temperature elastomers that has been obtained 
from this test program: 

(1) All synthetic elastomers and rubber blends 
have modulus ratios and damping characteristics that 
are higher than those of natural rubber at room 
temperature. 

(2) Synthetic organic elastomers that heat-age sat- 
isfactorily have the highest modulus ratios and internal 
damping forces. At 250°F., the modulus ratios of 
these compounds are only slightly greater than that of 


natural rubber, and the damping force/spring force 
ratio decreases approximately 50% from room tem- 
perature values. 

(3) Silicone rubber heat-ages well, and can be 
compounded to provide satisfactory dynamic proper- 
ties. The static properties of this material are inferior 
to other rubber types at present. 

(4) Silicone gum stock (DC-410) improves the 
dynamic properties of butyl compounds, resulting in 
a blend with lower tensile strength, increased elonga- 
tion and decreased hardness. 

(5) The addition of reinforcing agent or filters 
impairs the dynamic characteristics of rubber com- 
pounds. Detailed evaluation of all test specimens is 
given in the accompanying chart. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the utilization of a 
synthetic elastomer in a vibration isolator requires 
special design considerations paying particular atten- 
tion to such properties as a high modulus ratio, 
increased internal damping, and generally inferior 
creep characteristic under constant load. 


MATERIAL 
Natural Rubber 
No. 2 R.S.S. 


Nitrile 
(Hycar 1042) 


Neoprene W 


Silicone SE-450 


Polyacrylic 


Biends of Natural 
and Nitrile Rubber 
Brominated 

Butyl 

Neoprene 


WRT 
Enjay Butyl 325 


Enjay Butyl 217 


80°, Enjay Butyl 217 
20%, Silicone DC-410 Gum 


Reinforced Enjay 
Butyl 217 


90°%/, Brominated Butyl 
10% Silicone DC-410 Gum 


Detailed Evaluation of Test Specimens 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Ideal physical properties before aging—low dynamic stiffness, low damping, high tensile strength 
and elongation; ages poorly at elevated temperature, satisfactory for high temperature applica- 
tion for short durations. 


Good static and fair dynamic physical properties; dynamic stiffness from 2 to 3, damping four times 
that of natural rubber, thermal aging approximately 60% better than natural rubber at 250°F.; 
static and dynamic spring rates increase upon aging. 


Static and dynamic properties generally inferior to natural rubber, hardness upon aging; service 
life at 250°F. temperature about 10% better than natural rubber. 


Poor static physical properties; dynamic properties approach natural rubber; dynamic stiffness 
1.6; excellent thermal aging at 250°F. 


Below average static properties, and extremely poor dynamic properties; dynamic stiffness exceeds 
5; damping ten times that of natural rubber; good thermal aging at 250°F. 


Static and dynamic properties of these blends are consistent with the percentages of rubber used. 
Consequently, no blend aged as well as 100% nitrile rubber. 


Fair static physical properties; dynamic stiffness from 4 to 5; damping seven times greater than 
that of natural rubber; maintains high damping at elevated temperatures; thermal aging char- 
acteristics are good at 250°F. 


Static and dynamic properties are similar to Neoprene W; aging characteristics are slightly 
inferior. 


Aging characteristics not determined, but are reported to be good. Static and dynamic prop- 
erties similar to brominated butyl. 


Satisfactory static properties; dynamic stiffness at room temperature is only 1.6; damping is five 
times that of natural rubber; test specimens show serious degradation upon aging 300 hours 
at 250°F. 


Presence of silicone did not appreciably improve aging characteristics of the compound. 


Additional carbon black was added to Enjay Butyl 217 to increase hardness from 3! to 54 
durometers. This resulted in inferior dynamic properties and superior aging characteristics after 
the addition was made. 


Dynamic properties are better and static properties slightly inferior to brominated butyl. Modulus 
ratio is lower and more constant than, and damping characteristics and aging properties are 
equivalent to the pure brominated butyl. 
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An operator at the Corduroy plant bolts a tire mold down for clean- 
ing operation, having lifted it into position with a chain hoist. 


How Wet Blasting Is Used for 


Cleaning Aluminum Tire Molds 
By L. D. STEVENS 


Factory Manager, Techline Division, 


num mold was the answer to the manufacture of 

today’s tires which incorporate more and finer 
sipes. Aluminum has also proved to be a superior, 
faster and more economical type of mold to make. 
This mold with the steel outer shell, aluminum core 
and steel inner liner, however, was the beginning of 
a production headache for the Corduroy Rubber 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. The company had 
to find a new method of cleaning these molds. 

The former all-steel molds had been cleaned by 
flame torches and wire brushes. Heat from the clean- 
ing torch did not affect the dimensional tolerances of 
the molds made of hard steel. Since the aluminum 
molds, though, were softer than the steel ones, they 
would not withstand the heat of flame cleaning. The 
shape of the mold would become distorted. 

A method had to be found for removing contami- 
nants—charred rubber, residue of mold lubricants, 
talc, soap stone, etc.—that accumulate after each heat. 
After about 500 tires have been formed in a mold, 
this deposit must be removed or it will interfere with 
the removal of the tire from the mold and affect the 
pattern of the tread dimensionally. 

Corduroy Rubber selected a Liquamatte wet blast- 
ing machine made by Techline Division of Wheela- 
brator Corp., Vicksburg, Mich., for cleaning the new 
type tire molds. This machine is equipped with a 
revolving turn-table work platform, onto which the 
mold is bolted for cleaning. The turn-table is tilted 
approximately 45 degrees to facilitate loading and 
unloading, and to expose more crevices in the tire 
pattern to the direct force of the blast. The operator 
controls the revolution of the turn-table by a pedal 
control. 

In the Liquamatte, a mixture of very fine glass 
bead abrasive material (Liquasheen 230) and water 


T° TIRE industry recently found that an alumi- 
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Wheelabrator Corp., Vicksburg, Mich. 


is ejected from a nozzle at a high velocity. This 
nozzle is designed so that the slurry is accelerated by 
air pressure as it leaves the tip. Surface abrasion is 
easily controlled by the size of the abrasive grains, 
their concentration and velocity. At Corduroy, 200- 
300 pounds of abrasive are used per month. 

When cleaning is necessary, the tire molds are trans- 
ferred from the press to a portable dolly and moved 
to the wet blasting machine where they are lifted into 
position by an overhead chain hoist. Average tire 
mold cleaning time ranges from 30 minutes to one 
hour per side, depending upon the degree of contami- 
nation and the complexity of the mold pattern. This 
is slightly longer than the time formerly required by 
the manual operations on the all-steel molds, and 
extra handling is required to remove the mold from 
the press. The Liquamatte, however, provides an 
efficient and economical means of cleaning aluminum 
molds which would be extremely difficult and costly 
to clean by any other method, the company states. 

Although Corduroy Rubber installed the blasting 
machine primarily for cleaning tire molds, it has 
proved useful in cleaning many of their mechanical 
product molds as well. Cleaning these smaller molds 
in an alkali bath leaves a slight film which interferes 
with the first few cures and makes the part adhere 
to the mold, particularly when forming parts with 
colored rubber. Wet blasting is now used to clean 
this film from such mechanical molds. 

Maintenance on the Liquamatte has been negligible. 
There have been no breakdowns since it was installed; 
only routine maintenance and inspection have been 
needed. The mold cleaner, who operates the machine, 
checks and washes the filters and maintains the slurry 
at the proper level and consistency. 
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Oh | Wish | Were in Dixie 


& Judging by recent developments, the rubber industry of the South and 
Southwest is experiencing a new vitality and growth which bodes well for 
the rubber industry as a whole. It should be noted that three new tire manu- 
facturing plants are now under construction in this area as well as several 
tread rubber, mechanical goods and masterbatch plants. For example, Gen- 
eral Tire is constructing a new tire plant at Mansfield, Ky.; Mansfield is 
constructing a new tire plant at Tupelo, Miss., and Gates is putting up still 
another tire plant at Nashville, Tenn. 

The fact that the South and Southwest are experiencing an industrial renais- 
sance, in general, is contributing in no small measure to the heightened 
activity in rubber goods manufacture. Increased industrial activity brings 
with it greater economic strength—a greater labor force—more roads—more 
schools—more of everything. The per capita consumption of rubber in- 
creases, and people begin to look for local sources of supply. Where better 
to locate a new rubber goods plant? Where better to locate new sales offices, 
warehouses, chemical concerns, etc.? 

Since the end of World War II, the rubber goods manufacturing industry 
of the South and Southwest have been making tremendous strides. Look at 
what has been happening: The 1949 RUBBER RED Book listed two rubber 
manufacturing installations in Georgia—the 1959 RUBBER RED BOOK lists 
thirty. The 1949 RUBBER REDBOOK shows no rubber goods plants in South 
Carolina—the 1959 edition lists nine. The 1949 edition lists fourteen 
rubber goods plants in Texas—the 1959 edition shows forty-two. And so 
it goes. 

It seems to us that while many American companies are complaining about 
the loss of foreign markets they are overlooking many opportunities within 
our own borders. Opportunities for growth still exist within the United 
States. Our population, now close to 180 million, is expected to reach 200 
million by 1980. Our per capita consumption of rubber, now near 20 
pounds, may well reach a 21 or 22 pound level by 1980. And many of the 
new rubber goods manufacturing plants which will make all this possible may 


well be located in the South and Southwest. 
A good case can also be made for the mountain states and North and 


South Dakota are still to be heard from. Who will operate the first rubber 
goods plant in Hawaii? In Alaska? But at the moment, it is the South 
where “things are going on.” If Horace Greeley were here today, might he 
not recommend “go SOUTH young man”? 
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Reducing the Risks of 


Developing New 
Rubber Products 


Although the accompanying discussion is con- 
cerned with the proper launching of new products, 
it should also be pertinent to consider the sources 
of the ideas behind these products. How does a 
company go about getting good suggestions for 
exciting innovations? Ideas arise in minds—the 
minds, not of groups, but of individuals. When 
it comes time to follow the proverbial 5 percent 
of inventive inspiration with the 95 percent of 
perspiration, the procedures recommended below 
give good results with a team effort, but before 
this time, when the idea is the thing, it is best to 
consider the psychology of the individual. 

There is really not much to be said about the 
idea man himself, other than listing such typical 
attributes as technical curiosity, inventive talent 
and rapport with his subject. On occasion, the 
ambition and energy of young junior executives 
have served to overcome lack of talent. In any 
case, the study of inventive genius admittedly is 
more a proper subject for journals of psychology 
and philosophy than for RUBBER AGE, but one 


aspect of the subject is most certainly proper for 
consideration here. This is the question of per- 
sonnel environment: what is the best climate for 
new ideas? 

There are in existence companies who operate 
on a top secret basis where communication be- 
tween upper level management and the technical 
staff is practically non-existent and definitely 
unencouraged. This is indeed arid ground in 
which to expect new ideas to sprout and flourish. 

Thus, we can list communication and recogni- 
tion in decision making for technical personnel 
by management as the first requisites of creating 
a good idea climate. Add to this some more tan- 
gible elements such as an absence of picayune 
rules, a goodly measure of autonomy for qualified 
researchers, and substantial rewards for promis- 
ing results. Finally, if there also exists over all a 
sort of esprit de corps between management and 
staff, we begin to attain a truly salubrious climate 
for creative technical thought. 


NEW PRODUCTS are splendid. They 
can make arresting reading in an an- 
nual report, they can bring prestige 
to the president, supply stimulating top- 
ics for the sales manager and provide 
profits for the controller. But they 
can also be a disaster, a source of 
embarrassment to management, rejected 
merchandise for sales and red ink on 
the ledgers. Unfortunately, the un- 
pleasant happenings occur more often 
than the pleasant ones when a new 
product is launched. 

The editors of RUBBER AGE, realiz- 
ing the dangers involved in the launch- 
ing of a new product, approached Nor- 
man Hewitt, Rubber Technologist in 
Charge of Elastomer Section, Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., New York City, for his ideas 
on this problem as related to the rub- 
ber industry. His firm specializes in 
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product research and development, ap- 
plication, improvement and evaluation; 
and also handles market research, toxi- 
cology and engineering studies. In this 
article he enumerates and _ illustrates 
some of the unpleasant things which 
may happen to a new elastomer product 
on its launching. 

Enlightening subdivisions of any new 
product campaign can be made on the 
basis of time and function. In these 
terms we can outline the life of a new 
product as follows: 

Time 
Before manufacture 
During manufacture 
After manufacture 
Function 
Market research 
Processing methods and quality control 
Performance and marketing j 


The operations of most rubber com- 
panies are carried out by four major 
operating divisions: sales, manufactur- 
ing, technical (or R & D) and finance. 
Among these divisions we can allot the 
functions of the market to sales and 
market research, processing to manu- 
facturing and R & D, and product per- 
formance to R & D alone. 

R & D is, of course, Research & 
Development. Other agencies are in- 
volved but the major responsibility for 
success or failure lies with this group. 
This is still true whether the new idea 
and its development comes from a con- 
sultant or from a company’s own re- 
search division. In either case, the rub- 
ber industry has for many years given 
the R & D function a strong enough 
voice in management so that it enjoys 
a remarkably sound position from 
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Market research and quality control in manufacturing can turn the gamble of launching 


a new rubber product into a calculated risk with the odds on your side. 





which new products can arise with no 
undue organization strains. Thus, at 
the very outset we can list lack of sound 
technical direction—or, worse, lack of 
management recognition for the tech- 
nical operation—as an unhealthy at- 
mosphere in which to start a new 
product. 


Where to Begin 


The proper starting point for a study 
of pitfalls is that time before manu- 
facture when the decision to launch a 
new product has still to be made. This 
is the time for market research. Is 
there a market of any kind for the new 
product? At this time or later? What 
will be the effect of future competition? 
In one actual case this latter question 
meant a decision to forego the proposed 
new product when it was found that 
within two years foreign competition 
would force the price below the esti- 
mated break-even point. 

Questions regarding the per cent of 
the total market available or the dis- 
tribution of the market by geography, 
consumer type or season usually are 
best settled by extensive surveys. Other 
questions can be answered by a few 
inquiries and discussion among a com- 
pany’s best customers and their sales- 
men. In any case, some kind of market 
study is essential. It can be embar- 
rassing to find oneself with a shiny new 
product and no place to sell it. 


Processing 


The maiden voyage of a new product 
through the manufacturing operation 
will even under the fairest circum- 
stances contain some rough moments. 
Generally the trouble arises from a 
failure to treat the new product with 
sufficient respect for its newness. 

In the rubber industry’s early ex- 
periences with synthetics, much defec- 
tive production appeared as the direct 
result of trying to process styrene rub- 
ber, butyl rubber or neoprene in just 
the same way that natural rubber had 
been treated for so long. Of course, 
the suppliers’ literature always states 
that conventional rubber machinery can 
be used. This is true, but it is just as 
true that it cannot be used in the con- 
ventional manner. All rubber chemists 
are familiar with the marked differences 
in tack, cohesive strength and rheo- 
logical properties which must be dealt 
with. 

We recall one instance where master 
tank liners were producing butyl rub- 


ber-lined chemical process equipment 
which, after vulcanization, had a re- 
markably fine crop of blisters and 
open seams. These fellows either had 
forgotten or never were told that mak- 
ing rubber to rubber seams with a syn- 
thetic is a tightrope-walking operation 
where too little adhesive won’t hold 
and too much leaves trapped solvent. 
Of the two possibilities, it is more likely 
that they weren’t properly educated by 
management. The best way to gain the 
needed respect for a new product in 
manufacturing is to emphasize its new- 
ness by devoting extra time and money 
for instruction and education for the 
people who make it. 

This example, like most of those in 
the rubber industry, is based on prod- 
ucts which are new because they’re 
made with new raw materials rather 
than made for new purposes. This is 
in no way a reflection on the state of 
progress in rubber research and de- 
velopment; quite the reverse is the case. 
A list of inventions, starting with the 
lead pencil and finishing with the space 
satellite, which have profited from in- 
novations in rubber technology can 
easily be made. Thus it is more illumi- 
nating to say that innovation in the 
rubber industry often takes the form of 
new performance rather than new 
products. 


Post-Manufacturing Risks 


These considerations lead logically 
to the post-manufacturing risks in in- 
troducing a new and improved rubber 
product. Here the major source of 
trouble is the risk of incomplete evalu- 
ation. When a new product is launched 
without adequate knowledge of its 
basic physical and chemical properties 
trouble is sure to follow. 

A look at illustrative case histories 
reveals frequent mention of the word 
compatibility. The mixtures of com- 
pounding chemicals in elastomer and 
plastic formulas often contain some 
strange bedfellows. Of course, they got 
there by design, but it was a design 
that concentrated on one desirable 
property, say a reduction in material 
cost of 4-cent, to the exclusion of 
others such as compatibility. 

One classic example involved a foil- 
to-cork bottle cap adhesive. It took 
several months for the incompatibility 
of one of the resin components to de- 
velop, but when it did the foil discs fell 
like autumn leaves. In other fields the 
inadequate experimental evaluation of 


low-temperature behavior has cost dear- 
ly. Synthetic tires, particularly those 
on World War II military vehicles, 
showed strange and unsuspected be- 
havior at arctic and Russian winter 
temperatures. In this case, the results 
of inadequate testing went somewhat 
further than decreasing the dividend 
of rubber corporation stockholders. 


Another Source of Trouble 


Migration is another phenomenon 
which has commonly spelled trouble in 
the performance of a new product. In 
rubber compounds the most common 
manifestation is bloom, a_ colorful 
phrase meaning migration of partially- 
soluble curing agents or antioxidants to 
the surface of a vulcanizate. When 
this surface is in contact with another 
material the migrating chemicals keep 
right on moving. The result is often 
staining or discoloration in the contigu- 
ous surface. 

This type of behavior which a few 
years back furnished enough trouble- 
shooting work to keep a consultant 
comfortably busy is generally found in 
those composite products made from 
both rubber and plastics. Sulfur from 
the rubber compound combines with 
lead in the plastic’s stabilizer to produce 
dark stains on pastel surfaces. Another 
variation of the migration pitfall comes 
from the staining type of antioxidants. 
In one such case army aircraft instru- 
ment panels exhibited a completely un- 
authorized luminous halo in the area 
around neoprene light trap gaskets. 
Once the antioxidant was changed the 
trouble disappeared. 

All of these failures could have been 
avoided by a complete evaluation of 
performance requirements before pro- 
nouncing the product fit for service. 
Even if one is not prescient enough to 
foresee the exact trouble he can still 
protect himself by selecting accelerated 
test procedures which will reveal unsus- 
pected dangers. Although the labora- 
tory is the place to find out about prod- 
uct failures even a test marketing is 
preferable to the blind release of a new 
and untried product to an unknowing 
public. 

The risks of innovation are indeed 
great. But they can be circumvented. 
If the market has been properly as- 
sessed, the manufacture strictly con- 
trolled, and the properties and _per- 
formance thoroughly tested a new prod- 
uct is well assured of a_ successful 
launching and a prosperous voyage. 
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Attorney General Reports On 
Status of Synthetic Industry 


> In his fourth annual report on the 
status of the synthetic rubber industry, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States notes that smaller companies in 
the synthetic rubber industry “evi- 
denced real competitive strength” in the 
face of lowered demand in 1958. In 
general, the Attorney General reported, 
the smaller companies more than held 
their own with the larger concerns in 
the field in obtaining a share of dimin- 
ishing markets. 

As a result of the business decline in 
1958, styrene rubber producers oper- 
ated their plants at 62.6 per cent of 
capacity compared to 66.2 per cent in 
the previous year. However, the pro- 
duction cutback during an existing buy- 
ers’ market had no serious effect on any 
company’s ability to compete, the At- 
torney General declared. 

Butadiene producers, on the other 
hand, did not do so well. As demand 
slackened, integrated styrene rubber 
producers used butadiene from captive 
plants. Independent styrene rubber 
producers restricted butadiene pur- 
chases to plant located near their man- 
ufacturing installations. As a result, 
the market for butadiene contracted 
sharply. 


Cites Buyers’ Market 


The Attorney General noted that one 
effect of the recession in 1958 was to 
intensify the buyers’ market for styrene 
rubber. Competition stiffened among 
styrene rubber producers in providing 
improved quality rubber, better pack- 
aging and more technical service. 

For the first time since the survey 
began, there were no complaints of 
shortages of synthetic rubber of any 
type. All companies queried believed 
that they had been able to obtain a fair 
share of synthetic rubber at a fair price. 

Another bright spot is the increased 
number of new rubber types. The big- 
gest increase is in the number of black 
masterbatches and oil-black master- 
batches. The increase in number of 
types tends to break up the pattern of 
plant specialization inherited from the 
days of government operation. For ex- 
ample, in 1957 only three producers 
offered a cold rubber oil-black master- 
batch. Last year, all but two of the 
major producers were offering this type. 

In taking noie of the European mar- 
ket for various types of synthetic rub- 
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Table I—Synthetic Rubber In 1958 


Company 


Plant Location 


S-Type Rubber Plants 


American Synthetic Rubber Corp. 
Copolymer Rubber and Chemical Corp. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Div., W. R. Grace 


& Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
International Latex Corp. 
Phillips Chemical Co. 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
Texas-U. S. Chemical Co. 
United Rubber & Chemical Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Akron, Ohio; Lake Charles, La. 
Odessa, Texas 

Port Neches, Texas; Institute, W. Va. 
Akron, Ohio; Houston, Texas 
Dover, Del. 

Borger, Texas 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Port Neches, Texas 

Baytown, Texas 

Naugatuck, Conn. 


Butyl Rubber Plants 


Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Baton Rouge, La. 
Baytown, Texas 


Neoprene Rubber Plants 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Montague, Mich.; Louisville, Ky. 


N-Type Rubber Plants 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
International Latex Corp. 
United States Rubber Co. 


Pottstown, Penna. 

Akron, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. 
Akron, Ohio 

Dover, Del. 

Baton Rouge, La. 


Butadiene Plants 


Copolymer Rubber & Chemical Corp. 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals Co. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Odessa Butadiene Co. 

Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. 

Phillips Chemical Co. 

Shell Chemical Corp. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 

Texas Butadiene and Chemical Corp. 
Texas-U. S. Chemical Co. 

Union Carbide Corp. 


Baton Rouge, La. 

Freeport, Texas 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Orange, Texas 

Port Neches, Texas 

Baytown, Texas 

Odessa, Texas 

Lake Charles, La. 

Houston, Texas 

Borger, Texas 

Torrance, Calif. 

El Segundo, Calif. 

Channelview, Texas 

Port Neches, Texas 

Charleston, W. Va.; Texas City, 
Texas; Seadrift, Texas 


Styrene Plants 


Cosden Petroleum Corp. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Foster Grant Co., Inc. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Odessa Styrene Co. 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
Union Carbide Corp. 


Big Springs, Texas 

Freeport, Texas 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Kobuta, Penna. 

Texas City, Texas; Springfield, Mass. 
Odessa, Texas 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Institute, W. Va. 





ber, vastly expanded since 1955, the 
Attorney General foresees a progressive 
shrinkage as substantial new foreign ca- 
pacity for these materials comes on 
stream. 

“The export market in the future 
may well be seriously affected by the 
output of foreign plants already in 
being and those planned for operation 
in the next few years,” the report says. 
Cited, for example, was the action of 
England, Germany and Italy in bring- 
ing into production in 1958 plants cap- 
able of ultimately producing an esti- 
mated 305,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
annually. 

The report said further that “a num- 
ber of other foreign plants are sched- 
uled for operation in 1959 and the fol- 
lowing years.” Reference here in- 
cluded Europe’s first, 20,000 ton-a-year 
butyl facility in France; two plants 
slated to begin production of S-type 
rubber and Hycar. “Additional pro- 
duction of general purpose and spe- 
cialty rubbers is expected in 1960,” the 
report said. It noted that the Japan 
Synthetic Rubber Co. will open an 
S-type rubber facility capable of pro- 
ducing 45,000 tons annually within five 
years. It noted also that DuPont will 
bring a 22,000 ton neoprene plant into 
production in Ireland in 1960, along 
with a new N-type plant of unstated 
capacity, near Paris. 

The report lists three other facilities 
as scheduled for operations in 1961; 
a 50,000 ton S-type plant near Mar- 
seilles; a 20,000 to 30,000 ton plant 
at Bareilly, India; a 40,000 ton S-type 
plant near Buenos Aires and an S-type 
plant of unstated capacity near Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Listed also are a 
number of other plants of substantial 
capacities projected or under consider- 
ation, but for which no completion 
dates have been announced. 

The Attorney General said “Research 
continued to play an important part in 
industry activity during 1958 and early 
1959,” and cited specific developments 


Table II—S-Type Rubber Capacity by Company, 1955, 1957-59 
(Thousands of long tons) 


May 1, 1955 
146.5 
129.6 

95.0 
94.0 
88.0 
69.4 
62.0 
49.0 


44.0 
599 


ahve 


Company 
Goodyear 
Firestone 
Goodrich-Gulf 
Shell 
Texas-U. S. 
Phillips 
United Rubber 
Copolymer 
A. S28: C. 
U. S. Rubber 
General 
All other 


Total 799.7 


and expansions by various companies 
in connection with processing and prod- 
ucts themselves. 

He took special note of the fact that 
a number of companies “have con- 
tinued development work on the new 
synthetic rubbers, polybutadiene and 
polyisoprene. Polyisoprene is almost a 
chemical duplicate of natural rubber 
and would be a complete substitute for 
it,” the report said. 

“Commercial development of poly- 
isoprene,” the Attorney General hailed 
as “an important aid to national de- 
fense. Its availability in sufficient quan- 
tity will free the United States com- 
pletely from dependence on foreign 
sources of natural rubber in time of 
emergency. In the commercial field, 
its presence on the market should have 
a stabilizing effect on the traditionally 
fluctuating natural rubber prices.” 

The Attorney General discerned no 
basic changes in the competitive pat- 
terns within the industry and noted that 
there was no change in the basic price 


Dec. 31, 2957 


Anticipated 
Capacity 
Dec. 31,1958 Dec. 31,1959 
255.6 255.6 
231.5 23133 
247.0 274.0 
126.0 126.0 
127.0 127.0 
118.0 118.0 
69.8 69.8 
75.0 95.0 
68.5 68.5 
30.0 32.0 
40.0 40.0 
£ Hie 3 16.6 
1,396.1 1,454.0 


255.6 
231.1 
232.0 
126.0 
127.0 


structure on domestic sales in 1958. He 
did say, however, that apart from 
prices, “competition has been intensive 
in providing technical services for cus- 
tomers and in proliferation of new rub- 
ber grades, particularly in oil master- 
batches. 

“Between May 1956 and May 1958 
the number of types and packages mar- 
keted by all S-type producers has in- 
creased from 252 to 433. As of De- 
cember 1958 seven major S-type pro- 
ducers were offering a total of 62 black 
or oil black masterbatches alone and 
the number has increased considerably. 

“The growing multiplicity of avail- 
able grades running the gamut of pos- 
sible compositions amounts in itself,” 
the Attorney General said, “to a form 
of price reduction because the econo- 
mies of extending the net polymer with 
oil and loading it with carbon black 
make possible the marketing of these 
grades at prices substantially below 
those of standard, unpigmented poly- 
mers. In addition, the range of com- 


Table 11I—Market Position of S-Type Rubber Producers, 1955, 1957-58 


Percentage of Domestic Sales 
May-December 


1958 1955 1957 


Percentage of Production 
May-December 


Percentage of Capacity 
Mayl, Dec.31, Dec. 31, 
Company 1955 1957 1958 1955 1957 
Goodyear a 18.6 18.3 17.7 24.2 24.1 23.0 23.1 
Firestone ; 16.8 16.5 19.1 20.6 19.4 19.9 
Goodrich-Gulf : 16.9 17.7 12.7 13.9 122 10.3 
Shell ; 9.2 9.0 10.2 cL | 10.6 
Texas-U. S. 9.1 12.0 7.0 10.4 
Phillips 8.5 71 8.3 8.0 
United Rubber 5.0 aor 4.4 5.0 
Copolymer 5.4 6.4 7.1 5.6 
A.S.R.C. 4.9 6.6 4.0 5.3 
U. S. Rubber mek 2.6 2.4 1.9 
General 2.9 — a wae 
All others 6 1.9 Jl 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1958 
22.2 
18.3 
11.2 
6.9 
10.3 
7.0 
6.7 
19 
4.6 
2:3 
2.4 
—- Pe 
100.0 100.0 
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pounds now available to the fabricator 
often provides a product tailor-made for 
his process and tends to eliminate the 
compounding problems which are time- 
consuming, messy and expensive for 
him.” 

In a concluding reference to the ability 
of small business to cover its require- 
ments, the Attorney General said: “In 
any event, small business fabricators in 
our survey expressed satisfaction over 
their treatment and the competition for 
their business. Of course, the existence 
of a strong buyers’ market in the last 
two years has obviated any considera- 
tion of possible small business treatment 
in a different business climate. There is 
as yet no indication of how small fabri- 
cators might fare in this industry with 
its close ties to the Big Five tire com- 
panies, should rubber demand overtake 
or surpass productive capacity for the 
industry.” 


Ruberoid Plans Merger 


> Ruberoid Co., New York, N. Y., 
and the Mastic Tile Corp., Newburgh, 
N. Y., have signed a memorandum of 
intent whereby Ruberoid will acquire 
the net assets and business of Mastic 
Tile through the exchange of Ruberoid 
capital stock. A final agreement will 
be submitted for approval to the board 
of directors and stockholders of each 
company at an early date. Included 
in the proposed transaction is Mastic 
Tile’s interest in Cumberland Chem- 
ical Corp., formed last September and 
jointly owned by Mastic Tile and Air 
Reduction, Inc., which is constructing 
a plant at Calvert City, Ky., adjacent 
to other facilities of Air Reduction, for 
the production of various vinyl resins 
for use by Mastic Tile. Mastic Tile 
will be operated as a Ruberoid division, 
under the direction of Seymour Milstein 
and Harry C. Hackmeister, president 
and executive vice-president respec- 
tively. 


Jaypen Sues Albert 


> A $300,000 breach of contract suit 
against Sydney L. Albert and the Bel- 
lanca Corp. has been settled for $20,000 
in U. S. District Court in Newark, 
N. J. Jaypen, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
sued over a trade of stock which took 
place in 1955. According to Jaypen, it 
received 15,000 shares of Bellanca 
stock in return for 325,000 shares of 
stock in Glenn Uranium Co. with an 
option to sell back the Bellanca stock 
for $20 a share within a year. Shortly 
afterwards, Bellanca ran into trouble 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and was reorganized, with Mr. 
Albert out. Bellanca stock prices 
dropped. Jaypen said that when it 
tried to sell the stock back, Bellanca 
and Albert refused to buy. The settle- 
ment was made by Bellanca to Jaypen, 
Mr. Albert said. He described it as a 
“contingent liability” dating back to the 
Bellanca reorganization. 
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Scarito Hahn 


Kancylarz Bohn 


Cary Chemicals Names Four 


®& Cary Chemicals, Inc., East Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Philip R. Scarito as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of compounding and 
calendering; James C. Hahn as vice- 
president in charge of its Polymer 
Division; John C. Kancylarz as assis- 
tant vice-president of public relations 
and personnel; and Raymond R. Bohn, 
Jr., as works manager for its Fleming- 
ton, N. J., plant. 

Mr. Scarito is a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Before 
he joined Cary Chemicals in 1957 as 
works manager, he was with Acme- 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., and Thermoid Co. 
Mr. Hahn is a graduate of Ohio State 


Exchange Industrial Information 


® Frank Remmes, sales manager for 
the Randolph Machine Co., Randolph, 
Mass., exclusive North American rep- 
resentative of the Goliath Machine and 
Lasts Co., Jarrestad, Sweden, has flown 
to that country to represent Randolph 
Machine at one of the first exchanges 
of industrial information in the shoe 
industry. Carl Davison, president of 
Skolast Co., in cooperation with the 
Swedish government, will serve as host 
to the industrial delegations from many 
foreign countries including the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Remmes was an officer in 
the U. S. Army Quarter Master Depart- 
ment during World War II. At this 
time, he purchased rubber footwear, on 
behalf of the Allies. 


Goodrich to Develop Rocket Fuel 


& Wright Air Development Center at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base has 
awarded a contract to the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, for the develop- 
ment of a higher thrust solid fuel 
rocket propellant. The propellant is to 
be especially designed to allow for 
greater safety in shipment of fuel. De- 
velopment efforts will be conducted at 
the company’s Research Center at 
Brecksville, Ohio and at its rocket fuel 
plant in Rialto, Calif., according to 
Goodrich. 


University. Prior to joining Cary 
Chemicals, he was with Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., in charge of production 
management at the firm’s Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., plant. 

Mr. Kancylarz, a graduate of Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University, has been 
with Cary Chemicals since the company 
was founded. His duties included serv- 
ice as assistant treasurer, office man- 
ager, purchasing agent, traffic manager, 
and supervisor of the Shipping Depart- 
ment. Mr. Bohn, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, joined Cary 
Chemicals in 1957. He previously was 
with Monsanto Chemical Co., Merck & 
Co., and Standard Brands, Inc. 


Amoco Names Two 


> Robert E. Elliott and William A. 
Hubbard have been appointed to two 
newly created positions within the Mar- 
keting Department of Amoco Chemi- 
cals Corp., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Elliott, 
formerly Chicago district manager, was 
named manager of industrial chemicals 
services and Mr. Hubbard, former as- 
sistant to the general sales manager, 
was appointed manager of industrial 
chemicals sales. A graduate of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration and the Missouri School 
of Mines, Mr. Hubbard is a member 
of the Chicago Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Club. Previously he served as 
president of Copolymer Chemicals, 
Inc., Livonia, Mich. Mr. Elliott was a 
salesman for Indoil Chemical Co. prior 
to joining Amoco Chemicals at the 
time of its formation two and a half 
years ago. 


Phillips Takes Land Option 


& Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., reports that it has taken an op- 
tion on several tracts of land located 
approximately 100 miles from Houston, 
Texas. According to the report, the 
land may be used for the construction 
of a multimillion dollar carbon black 
plant. The exact location of the land 


®was not disclosed. 





Program Announced For Eighth 
Wire and Cable Symposium 


= The Eighth Annual Symposium on 
“Technical Progress in Communication 
Wires and Cables,” jointly sponsored 
by the U. S. Army Signal Research and 
Development Laboratory, Ft. Mon- 
mouth, N. J., and the wire and cable 
industry, will be held on December 1, 
2, and 3, at the Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel in Asbury Park, N. J. The three- 
day program begins at 9:30 on Tuesday 
morning, December 3, with H. L. 
Wuerth (Goodrich Chemical) serving 
as chairman of the first technical ses- 
sion. After a welcoming address by 
Col. H. McD. Brown, commanding offi- 
cer of the Army laboratory, the fol- 
lowing papers will be presented: 

Ribbon Cable for Use at High Tem- 
peratures, by W. L. Gore (Gore & As- 
sociates). 

Plastic — Insulated Ribbon — Cable 
for Switchboard Wiring, by F. Cools, 
H. Moons and J. Wuyts (Bell Tele- 
phone Mfg., Belgium). 


Development of Semi-Air Spaced 
Coaxial Cable for 300°C. and 500°C., 
by S. W. Trill and A. L. McKean 
(Phelps Dodge Copper). 


Ditridecyl Phthalate (DTDP) in High 
Temperature Vinyl Insulation, by W. 
A. Dimler, Jr. (Enjay Labs.). 

The second technical session begins 
at 2:00 on Tuesday afternoon with J. L. 
Robb (Superior Cable) serving as chair- 
man. The papers to be presented dur- 
ing this session include: 

Color Standards for Plastic Insulated 
Communication Conductors, by W. W. 
Newman Jr., and C. R. Ballard (U. S. 
Department of Agriculture). 

Scope of IPCEA Standards for Poly- 
ethylene Insulated Thermoplastic Jack- 
eted Communication Cables, by J. V. 
McBride (Plastic Wire & Cable). 

Determination of the Coefficient of 
Linear Expansion with Temperature of 
Cable Structures, by J. H. Shuhart and 
K. J. Dahms (Bell Telephone Labs.). 

Cable Sheaths and Water Permeabil- 
ity, by G. F. Todd (Collyer Insulated 
Wire). 

Crosstalk in Tactical Intra-Area 
Ground Electronic Cable, by E. God- 
win (USASRDL), K. Okomoto and D. 
Botticello (RCA Service). 

Design and Application of Missile 
Cables Employing Rubber Latex Insu- 
lation, by W. K. Priestley, C. J. Tap- 
pero and E. J. D’Aquanno (Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical). 

C. T. Wyman (Bell Telephone Labs.) 
will serve as chairman of the third tech- 
nical session which will begin at 9:15 
on Wednesday morning. The follow- 
ing papers are scheduled to be pre- 
sented at this session: 

Automatic Conveyor for Polyethy- 
lene Granules, by J. F. Sheehan, Jr., 
G. A. Quick, Jr., and H. H. Burroughs 
(Western Electric). 
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The Problem of Drying Polyethylene 
Sheathing Compound Prior to Extru- 
sion, by F. H. Kruger (Western Elec- 
tric). 

The Systematic Control of Rubber- 
to-Metal Adhesion in Wire and Cable 
Manufacture, by R. P. Stout (Hughson 
Chemical). 

The Design of Dies for High Speed 
Wire Coating, by L. R. Hammon (East- 
man Chemical). 

A Novel Method of Core Screening 
Polyethylene Insulated Cables, by R. S. 
Stevens and A. Tomica (Standard Tele- 
phones and Cables, England). 

The fourth technical session will be- 
gin at 2:00 on Wednesday afternoon 
with I. T. Stoneback (ITT Labs.) serv- 
ing as chairman. The papers to be pre- 
sented are: 

Dependence of Photolytic Degrada- 
tion of Polyethylene on the Degree of 
Dispersion of Carbon Black, by V. L. 
Lanza, J. H. Heiss and W. M. Martin 
(Bell Telephone Labs.). 

Ethylene Copolymer for Wire Coat- 
ing, by P. J. Boeke, T. E. Branscum 
and R. F. Craig (Phillips Chemical). 

New Insulation Applications for High 
Density Polyethylene and Polypropy- 
lene, by W. P. Acton and L. C. Petzold 
(Hercules Powder). 


Pawling Rubber Grants License 


> Pawling Rubber Corp., Pawling, 
N. Y., has granted a license to Griffith 
Rubber Mills, Portland, Ore., to manu- 
facture its building construction and 
consumer rubber products for distribu- 
tion on the West Coast. The agree- 
ment further provides that the Pawling 
grants to Griffith the exclusive right to 
produce Pawling’s patented extruded 
rubber products. The licensing agree- 
ment further provides that the Pawling 
organization will supply Griffith with 
complete technical and engineering as- 
sistance to develop production processes 
and to meet the requirements of new 
Griffith expansion plans. 


Goodrich Builds Tire Test Track 


> An approximately mile-long tire test 
track has been opened by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, on a site ad- 
joining the company’s research center 
in Brecksville, Ohio. The track con- 
tains a series of flat curves, road bumps 
and sharp “S” turns that are designed 
to provide ideal conditions for studying 
the ride quality, steering, skid resistance 
and noise of experimental tire designs. 
Formerly, tests of this type were car- 
ried out on the highway and city 
streets, but it is expected that the new 
track will provide better test condi- 
tions by providing improved control of 
experimental factors. 


Filler Study in Cross-Linked Poly- 
ethylene, by B. C. Carlson (R. T. Van- 
derbilt). 


An Evaluation of Heat Stabilized, 
Flame-Retarded, Cross-Linked Poly- 
olefins for Electronic Wire and Cable 
Applications, by P. M. Cook, R. W. 
Muchmore and H. Rapp (Raytherm 
Corp.). 


Nylon 6 for Wire Jacketing, by C. 
W. Taylor (Spenser Chemical). 

The fifth and final technical session 
will begin at 9:15 on Thursday morn- 
ing. Chairman of this session will be 
B. Levinson (Okonite Co.). The pa- 
pers to be presented are: 


Use and Abuse of Plastic Insulation 
and Jackets, by B. Kellam (Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario). 


Thermal Aging Characteristics of 
Aircraft Wires and Cables, by E. L. 
Brancato and F. J. Campbell (U. S. 
Naval Research Laboratory). 


Experimental Results on Cellular Di- 
electrics for Tele-Communication Ca- 
bles, by R. Monelli (Pirelli, Italy). 


Theoretical Consideration of the 
Stiffness of an Electrical Cable, by V. 
L. Carney and E. W. MacLaren (RCA 
Service). 


Silicone-Treated Release Paper 


& Crocker, Burbank Papers, Inc., 
Fitchburg, Mass., has developed a new 
silicone-treated release paper for use 
as a wrap or carrier in the rubber in- 
dustry, which is said to have high ten- 
sile and high heat resistance. Desig- 
nated Stick-Not, the new release paper 
provides the needed characteristics as 
a carrier for calendered and unvulcan- 
ized rubber because it has a minimum 
stretch along with high tensile and tear, 
the company states. It is also reported 
that Stick-Not is well suited for pack- 
aging sticky products such as camel 
back, unvulcanized rubber and _ hot 
melts. Its uniform, smooth coating, 
with resulting lack of picking, is said 
to make it ideal as an interleaf for 
rubber blankets, tape rolls, rubber heels 
and similar materials. The product is 
produced in rolls 83 inches wide and 
in weights of 30 to 80 pounds. 


Offers Polyethylene Sheeting 


» The production of heavy-gage, seam- 
less, wide-width polyethylene sheeting 
is announced by Gering Plastics Divi- 
sion of the Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
Kenilworth, N. J. Marketed under the 
designation Ger-Pak, the sheeting is 
available in thicknesses up to 15 mils 
and in widths of 20, 28, and 32 feet. 
Offered in black and natural-clear, it is 
shipped in gusseted rolls. 
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Plas-Tech Equipment Opens 
New Research Center 


® Two testing machines designed for 
measuring the performance of rubber 
and plastics under high rates of stress 
application were demonstrated by Plas- 
Tech Equipment Corp. at the opening 
of its new Plastics-Research Center in 
Natick, Mass., on October 20. Melvin 
Silberberg, president of Plas-Tech, 
stated that until now it has been pos- 
sible to measure the effect of slowly 
applied stresses. However, many ma- 
terials behave very differently when 
the stresses are applied rapidly. Mr. 
Silberberg explained that with Plas- 
Tech’s Plastechon High-Speed Universal 
Tester, one can obtain a photographic 
record of stress-time or stress-strain 
phenomena for ultimate strength tests 
in which the specimen is stressed to 
failure in a few thousandths of a sec- 
ond. This means, Mr. Silberberg stated, 
that by testing a small sample in the 
laboratory, both the producer of raw 
materials and the manufacturer who 
uses them in civilian or military appli- 
cations can tell how the end product 
will stand up in service. Mr. Silber- 
berg reports that applications for the 
Plastechon tester go beyond the rubber 
and plastics field into the testing of 
metals. 

Plas-Tech’s Instrumented Dart-Drop 
Impact Tester was also demonstrated at 
the center’s opening. This tester meas- 
ures the amount of energy a cushion- 
ing material will absorb and transmit 
under a wide variety of service condi- 
tions. Mr. Silberberg explained that 
besides its obvious commercial appli- 
cation to the determination of the 
amount of protection afforded by rub- 
ber and other cushioning materials, this 
instrument has important military pos- 
sibilities in investigating critical igni- 
tion conditions for solid propellants 
used in rocket motors. 


Technical Service Program 


In addition to designing and build- 
ing specialized test equipment for the 
rubber and plastics industries, Plas- 
Tech is applying the expanded facilities 
of its new research center to a broad 
program of technological service. In 
its research laboratory, improved mate- 
rials are being developed under con- 
tract from clients. The firm’s process- 
ing laboratory is engaged in evaluating 
the effects of process variables on ma- 
terial properties. In its physical labora- 
tory, materials for applications ranging 
from shoe heels to missile components 
are being characterized over a wide 
range of temperatures and at test speeds 
from the static loading rates up into 
the shock loading range. 

Some of the services which Plas- 
Tech provides include monomer synthe- 
sis, polymerization, processing studies, 
testing and evaluation, applications de- 
velopment, development of new tests 
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Melvin Silberberg (right), president of Plas-Tech, explains the functions of the Plastechon 
Tester to RUBBER AGE staff editor, Bernard Berns. 


and design of new equipment, and the 
manufacture of specialized test equip- 
ment for research and for quality con- 
trol purposes. Ross H. Supnik, vice- 
president of Plas-Tech, emphasized that 
the company, in addition to its com- 
mercial activities, sponsors symposia 
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Andrews-Alderfer Plant Closes 


& Operations of the Andrews-Alderfer 
Division plant of the Kendall Co., 
Akron, Ohio, were terminated recently 
and plans are underway to dispose of 
its assets, property and equipment. AI- 
though the plant has been struck by the 
United Rubber Workers Local 491 
since September 4, 1959, J. T. Doyle, 
general manager, stated that the action 
stems from the unsatisfactory result of 
efforts to develop new products and 
markets. “Studies have led the Ken- 
dall management to the conclusion that 
the capital investment in this operation 
can be better applied to other business 
opportunities,” he noted. The com- 
pany said that it is offering assistance 
to former employees in securing new 
employment. 


Engineering Center in New York 


» United Engineering Trustees, New 
York, N. Y., has announced that con- 
struction has begun on its multi-million 
dollar United Engineering Center, to 
be erected opposite the United Nations 
in New York City. Located between 
47th and 48th Streets, on United Na- 
tions Plaza, the 18 story structure will 
house the headquarters of 18 major en- 
gineering societies with a combined 
membership of more than 300,000 per- 
sons. Together, the societies are re- 
sponsible for a major part of the na- 
tion’s technical publications, industrial 
standards and engineering conferences. 


for the purpose of correlating experi- 
ence gained by industrial and govern- 
ment laboratories concerned with high 
speed testing of materials. Mr. Supnik 
stated that the next Plas-Tech sympo- 
sium will be held in Boston, Mass., on 
January 27, 1960. 
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Novamount to Double Capacity 


® Montecatini Chemical Co., Milan, 
Italy, has announced that Novamount 
Corp., an American unit of the parent 
Italian firm, will more than double the 
production capacity of its polypropy- 
lene plastic plant at Neal, West Va., 
scheduled to go on stream early in 
1961. According to Montecatini, the 
capacity of the plant will be increased 
to 25 million pounds a year of Moplen 
polypropylene. Announcement of the 
Neal plant, Montecatini’s first Ameri- 
can industrial venture, was originally 
made in July, and at that time plant 
capacity was set at slightly more than 
11 million pounds. Plant designs have 
been revised to accommodate the new 
production figure. This planned in- 
crease will not delay construction start- 
up which is scheduled to begin in No- 
vember, the company states. 


Appointed Carey-Canadian Agent 


» Smith Chemical & Color Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed 
by Carey-Canadian Mines, Ltd., Que- 
bec, Canada, as warehousing agent for 
their line of asbestos fiber and shorts. 
Truckload and carload direct shipments 
from the mine are being made on vari- 
ous grades of asbestos for use in paint, 
caulking and asphalt compounds, ad- 
hesives, plastics and dry wall joint fill- 
ers. Loeal Brooklyn warehouse stocks 
are being maintained for the service of 
less than truckload users. 





Ft. Wayne Hears Cunningham 
On Compounding Propellants 


& Francis X. Cunningham (Thiokol) 
was the featured speaker at the tech- 
nical meeting of the Ft. Wayne Rubber 
& Plastics Group on September 24 at 
the Van Orman Hotel in Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. This was the group’s first meeting 
of the 1959-1960 season and 147 mem- 
bers were in attendance. “Compound- 
ing of Composite Solid Propellants” 
was the title of Mr. Cunningham’s talk. 
He began his discussion with a review 
on the background of solid propellants, 
mentioning such advantages as simplic- 
ity, ease of maintenance, high mass 
ratio, reliability, and storageability. His 
background discussion also covered the 
composition of solid propellants; the 
manufacture of solid propellants; 
thrust; burning rate; and chamber pres- 
sure influences. 

Mr. Cunningham then spoke about 
propellant compounding, stating that it 
is analagous to rubber compounding 
in that it uses binders, oxidizers and 
additives. He then discussed the physi- 
cal properties of propellants; the bal- 
listic properties; and the processing 
properties. Mr. Cunningham presented 
a sound movie on propellants at the 
conclusion of his remarks. 

The group’s new 1959-1960 officers 
were in charge at this first technical 
meeting. They are: President, Walton 
D. Wilson (R. T. Vanderbilt); Vice- 
President, Allen C. Bluestein (Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable); Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Arthur L. Robinson (Harwick 
Standard); and Directors, Devon Wil- 
son (General Tire); Al Brumfield (Bel- 
den Mfg.); M. Whitefield (Naugatuck 
Chemical); Sam Armato (Witco Chemi- 
cal); R. Knapp (U. S. Rubber); R. 
Mack (Western Rubber); J. Porter (H. 
Muehlstein); S. Shaw (Witco Chemi- 
cal); and Phil Magner, Jr. (General 
Tire). Chairmen of the various com- 
mittees for the 1959-60 season are: 
Membership Committee, Edward I. 
Bosworth (Columbian Carbon); Menu 
Committee, Earl B. Gottschalk (Para- 
nite Wire & Cabie); Program Commit- 
tee, Allen C. Bluestein (Anaconda Wire 
& Cable); Ticket Committee, L. E. 
Rhodes (Goshen Rubber); and Pub- 
licity Committee, Robert Kanthak 
(Schacht Rubber Mfg.) 


Lee Rubber Acquires Dural Molds 


®& Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Penna., has announced the pur- 
chase of all rubber hardware and 
housewares production molds and 
equipment of the Dural Rubber Co., 
Flemington, N. J. According to Lee, 
it is adding the production equipment 
to its Conshohocken facilities and the 
line of products formerly produced by 
Dural will be included in the Lee line. 
The acquisition of Dural molds and 
equipment is part of an expansion pro- 
gram, the company states. 
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Boat Trailer Tires 


® According to E. F. Tomlinson, 
president of B. F. Goodrich Tire 
Co., a division of B, F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, nearly one million 
small boat carriers have been built 
by professional trailer manufactur- 
ers since 1946 and about 177,500 
are expected to be built in 1959. 
This phenomenal growth of the boat 
trailer industry during the past 12 
years has created a sizable new 
market for tires, Mr. Tomlinson 
states. This industry, which sprang 
up after World War Il, has ac- 
counted for upwards of $10 million 
in tire sales to date, Mr. Tomlinson 
revealed, and this does not count 
the tires that are on thousands of 
homemade trailer rigs. 

Mr. Tomlinson has estimated that 
about 1,600,000 boat trailers are 
now in use in the United States, 
including the homemade models. 
Replacement tires for these trail- 
ers, he said, will represent a size- 
able market for marine equipment 
dealers and tire dealers in the years 
to come. Mr. Tomlinson feels that 
the market is particularly good right 
now because boat trailer owners are 
just learning the importance of 
carrying a spare trailer tire. 


Patent Granted Posthumously 


> A posthumous patent for Bunac-KS, 
Patent Number 2,908,676, has been 
granted to the estate of Edward A. Van 
Valkenburgh, who died on December 
26, 1958. The invention, used in re- 
claiming rubber, would have been the 
ninth United States chemical patent is- 
sued to Dr. Van Valkenburgh, whose 
patents dealt with the processing of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber and plastics. 
Dr. Van Valkenburgh was said to be 
the only rubber chemist known to be 
active in research on tall oil, a by- 
product of the paper pulp industry. 

Dr. Van Valkenburgh, who died sud- 
denly of a cardiac failure, was associ- 
ated with the rubber industry for many 
years. A graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, he served with the United 
States Chemical Warfare, AEF, during 
World War I and was later commis- 
sioned first lieutenant. Afterwards, he 
entered the field of rubber, serving at 
several rubber companies at first, and 
then going into independent develop- 
ment work. He was active in numer- 
ous chemical societies. 


®» A monthly newsletter called Tumb- 
L-Matic News, will be published by 
Tumb-L-Matic, Inc. in order to provide 
data on new equipment, compounds 
and media and new and improved 
barrel finishing techniques. 


DuPont Holds its Third 
Wire and Cable Symposium 


® The Elastomer Chemicals Depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., held its third Wire and Cable 
Symposium on September 28 and 29 in 
Wilmington, Del. The two-day session 
was attended by 90 persons. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to review the 
most recent information concerning the 
use of DuPont’s elastomers in the wire 
and cable industry. Neoprene was the 
subject of the opening session and L. E. 
King served as meeting chairman. He 
introduced P. S. du Pont, III, secretary 
of the company, who presented a wel- 
coming address. Mr. King then gave a 
talk on “Some Commercial Aspects of 
Neoprene and Hypalon.” He was fol- 
lowed by E. S. Latimore, who gave a 
sales promotion review. The speakers 
for this first-day session also included 
C. E. McCormack, who spoke on “A 
Review of Developments in Neoprene 
Compounding”; R. M. Murray, whose 
subject was “Neoprene Jackets for Low 
Temperature Military Specifications”; 
and G. B. Ritzinger, who spoke on “A 
Study of Neoprene’s Resistance to 
Fungus Attack.” A group discussion 
followed the talks with J. P. Fuller 
serving as discussion moderator. 

A dinner was held on Monday eve- 
ning in the Gold Ballroom of the Hotel 
du Pont. P. P. Murawski served as 
toastmaster, and the guest speaker was 
Gerhardt Von Tormann, common 
market coordinator for the West Ger- 
man wire and cable industry. 

Hypalon was the subject of two talks 
presented during the morning session 
of the second day. The talks were 
“Hypalon 40 and LD-220, New Chloro- 
sulfonated Polyethylenes for wire and 
Cable,” by A. C. Stevenson, and 
“Hypalon in Cable Applications,” by 
F. W. Keeley, J. P. Fuller served as 
moderator for the group discussion 
which followed the two presentations. 
The final session of the day was de- 
voted to the subject of new polymers. 
The two talks presented were “Char- 
acteristics of Viton,” by T. D. Eubank, 
and “The Fast Moving Field of Poly- 
urethane Elastomers and Coatings,” by 
J. S. Rugg. 


Grace Sells Some Vinyl Assets 


> Certain assets involved in the manu- 
facture of vinyl welting have been sold 
by the Dewey & Almy Chemical Divi- 
sion of W. R. Grace & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. The assets were purchased by 
the Walter L. Johnson Co., Inc., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Endicott 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. The 
purchasing company is in the leather 
welting field and equipment will be 
transferred to its plant as soon as pos- 
sible. Technical staff to assist in set- 
ting up equipment and training operat- 
ing personnel are being made available 
by Dewey & Almy. 
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Hewitt-Robins Closes 
Buffalo Foam Rubber Plant 


> Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., has announced, in a special re- 
port to stockholders, the shutdown and 
liquidation of its rubber foam cushion- 
ing production facilities at Buffalo, 
N.Y. Commenting on the move, 
Thomas Robins, Jr., chairman of the 
board, and Austin Goodyear, president 
of Hewitt-Robins, said that the man- 
agement had for some years foreseen 
the possibility that the firm’s new poly- 
urethane foam cushioning, made at 
Franklin, N. J., might ultimately re- 
place its rubber foam cushioning lines, 
and this trend has been gaining momen- 
tum steadily. 

The statement reports that there has 
been a deteriorating price situation in 
rubber foam, causing heavy annual 
losses in this product line in recent 
years, and culminating in drastic addi- 
tional price cuts initiated in the industry 
in July, 1959. This fact led to the de- 
cision to shut down the Buffalo rubber 
foam plant. Hewitt-Robins’ other Buf- 
falo plant, manufacturing conveyor belt 
and industrial hose products, continues 
to operate at a high level, the company 
States. 

Company stockholders were notified 
that the substantial rubber foam non- 
recurring losses and charge-off set aside 
in the third quarter would be reflected 
in third quarter results. These results 
are expected to show a loss in the range 
of $1.00 to $1.25 per share. Messrs. 
Robins and Goodyear also pointed out 
that without the losses applicable to 
now discontinued products, the com- 
pany’s earnings for 1958 would have 
been about 18 per cent higher than re- 
ported, even after absorbing the very 
heavy polyurethane foam development 
and start-up costs. 


Copolymer Rubber To Expand Plant 


& Copolymer Rubber & Chemical 
Corp., Baton Rouge, La. has an- 
nounced its plans for a $3 million ex- 
pansion project. According to the com- 
pany the primary goal in the expansion 
plan is an increase in the capacity for 
production of its new Carbomix rubber. 
Also included in the expansion are a 
new 95,000 square-foot warehouse, and 
enlargement of pilot plant facilities em- 
ployed by the firm’s research staff. The 
company expects the expansion project 
to be completed by October, 1960, and 
plant capacity to be increased to 
125,000 tons of rubber per year. In 
1955, the plant’s capacity was 49,000 
tons per year. Copolymer is jointly 
owned by seven companies, which pur- 
chased the plant from the government 
in 1955. The co-owners are Seiberling 
Rubber Co.; Dayton Rubber Co.; Arm- 
strong Rubber Manufacturing Co.; 
Gates Rubber Co.; Armstrong Rubber 
Co.; Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co.; and 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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James J. Hamill 


Wins Dinsmore Award 
Bm James J. Hamill has been pre- 
sented with the Dinsmore Award at 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, for his outstanding 
work in research. Mr. Hamill is the 
first member of Goodyear's Re- 
search Division to receive the award, 
which is given to Goodyear men 
who are exceptional in their respec- 
tive fields. He was nominated for 
his work on the development of 
microscopical techniques and their 
application to synthetic rubber latex 
production. His work resulted in im- 
proved quality, less troublesome 
manufacturing procedures and re- 
duced costs. His research lasted for 
one and a half years. 

Mr. Hamill graduated from the 
University of Colorado in 1949, and 
was an assistant instructor in chemi- 
cal microscopy there. He joined 
Goodyear in 1950 following service 
in the United States Army. Mr. 
Hamill is a member of ASTM Com- 
mittee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber- 
Like Materials, and represents the 
rubber industry on the ASTM 
Microscopy Committee. 
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Repackages Rubber Items 


» B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has initiated a major program to in- 
crease its business in the prescription 
accessories market. The program is 
designed to result in an estimated 20 
per cent sales increase in 1960 for 
Goodrich drug store items that range 
from hot water bottles to baby pants. 
The firm has unveiled a packaging line 
which has been described as being 
“unique in the field and designed to 
step up impulse buying in drug stores 
across the country.” In addition to 
having an attractive appearance, the 
new B. F. Goodrich packaging is said 
to be stronger; adapt to self-display; 
offer the customer easy product ex- 
amination without product or package 
damage; and to save storage space for 
both the wholesaler and retailer. 


Government Begins Selling From 
Natural Rubber Stockpile 


® On October 16 the General Services 
Administration began selling, without 
replacement, natural rubber from its 
stockpile. The sale was madv in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1960 which provides for the sale with- 
out replacement of excess perishable 
stockpile items which otherwise would 
suffer from deterioration. Sales were 
for delivery from the stockpile in Oc- 
tober or succeeding three calendar 
months as in the past rotation program. 
In all sales, GSA equalized freight with 
the purchaser, with his normal port of 
entry in order to protect GSA’s intransit 
privileges. 

The stockpile sales were negotiated 
by phone on the basis of prevailing 
market prices in such a manner as to 
avoid disruption of the usual rubber 
market while protecting the United 
States against avoidable loss. 

The Government has over $900 mil- 
lion of rubber in its stockpile. GSA 
plans to sell some 470,000 long tons 
over a nine-year period. The agency 
now has authority to sell only 40,000 
to 50,000 long tons in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, therefore it will 
have to obtain new approval from Con- 
gress to carry out the remainder of the 
rubber sales program. 


Mass Production of Truck Wheels 


> Firestone Steel Products Co. has an- 
nounced that the application of two 
novel manufacturing processes is mak- 
ing possible the mass production of 
heavy-duty precision truck wheels. The 
two methods, spin-forming and thru- 
welding, are being used at the com- 
pany’s plant in Wyandotte, Mich., to 
produce a new Accu-Ride wheel. Ac- 
cording to Firestone, spin-forming is a 
more accurate method of forming wheel 
discs than any other now in use. The 
wheel disc is uniformly tapered as it is 
being formed over a mandrel. Thru- 
welding, also new to the production of 
large wheels, is a method used to unite 
the rim and disc. 


Approve Stock Split 


> At a special meeting, stockholders 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Chicago, Ill., approved a _ proposed 
three-for-one split in the company’s 
common stock. Also approved, was an 
increase in the authorized number of 
common shares to 12 million from the 
previously authorized 5 million, ac- 
cording to R. F. Bensinger, chairman. 
The new stock was to have been dis- 
tributed November 12 on the basis of 
two additional shares for each share 
held, to shareholders of record October 
28. As of September 30, there were 
2,415,637 shares outstanding. 





Replaceable Tread Tire 
Introduced by Pirelli 


> A completely new concept in tire 
making, an automobile tire with a 
three-band replaceable tread, has been 
introduced at the Turin Automobile 
Show by Pirelli of Milan. Differing 
from traditional types, which are made 
in a single unit, the new tire consists 
of a casing and three separate tread 
rings which are fitted over the casing 
parallel to each other. According to 
Pirelli, the tread rings can be mounted 
or dismounted with a minimum of time 
and effort, and without tools. Their 
diameter is less than that of the casing 
and when the rings are placed around 
the casing and the tire is inflated, 
pressure secures them firmly in place. 
Lateral movement is prevented by 
radial ridges which are said to insure 
a perfect seating for the three rings. 
Advantages of the new product listed 
by Pirelli are that when a tread is worn, 
it is possible to substitute a new one 
without buying a complete new tire; 
The pattern of the tread can be changed 
easily to adapt to special conditions of 
terrain and weather; As a substitute for 
chains, tungsten steel spikes may be 
inserted between adjacent rings of 
winter pattern treads for maximum 
safety and comfort on icebound roads. 
Because the tread is firmly fixed 
to inextensible wire reinforcement 
which forms the base of the rings, 
Pirelli says, grooves on the tread re- 
main permanently open, even when 
under the strain of braking or cornering. 
This results in road-holding that is 
especially good on both wet and dry 
roads. Other advantages enumerated are 
that the tread always rolls and rarely 
slips, so that the tire does not squeal 
on sharp corners taken with speed; 
Especially at high speeds, the replace- 
able tread rings are said to give the 
tire freer rolling movement because of 
the extremely low power absorbancy. 
The tire also has a tendency to make 
steering light, which results in more 
restful driving, Pirelli states. Because it 
is possible to replace the rings and be- 
cause these rings do not scuff on the 
ground, the new tire also has longer 
life. Chances of a puncture are remote 
as the rings are backed with metallic 
cords which form a protective shield 
and as the inner tube is equipped with 
a Pirelli patent safety valve which 
slows down deflation and controls Jeak- 
age in event of damage to the tube. 
Tested for more than 1,000,000 
miles, the new Pirelli replaceable tread 
tire is said to have demonstrated com- 
plete safety as well as exceptional 
qualities of durability, sturdiness, road- 
holding, lightness of steering and noise- 
lessness. Currently in production in 
Italy, it will be available for the Ameri- 
can market within a few months. The 
tire is being offered with normal and 
winter tread patterns, the latter of 
which can be fitted with steel spikes. 
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The replaceable tread tire consists of a casing and three tread rings. The standard tread 
(left) is designed for normal driving conditions. Ice spikes may be used with the winter 
tread (right) for snow and ice-bound roads. 
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Enjay Names Three 


& Enjay Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
has announced the appointment of J. 
P. Haworth, formerly Eastern Divi- 
sion manager, as assistant sales man- 
ager succeeding P. L. Richards, who has 
joined the Esso Export Corp. H. C. 
Evans, previously Akron District man- 
ager, has been named to succeed Mr. 
Haworth, while G. H. Lowden, formerly 
a representative in charge of the com- 
pany’s Detroit office, has been ap- 
pointed Akron District manager. 

A graduate of Ottawa University, 
Mr. Haworth spent six years with an 
affiliated research company before he 
joined Enjay’s Butyl Division in 1955. 
He was appointed Eastern Division 
manager in 1956. Mr. Evans, a chemi- 
cal engineer from Iowa State, served 
with affiliated companies until 1943, 
when he joined Enjay as a sales rep- 
resentative. He became district sales 
supervisor at Tulsa, Okla., in 1953, 
and Akron District manager two years 
later. Mr. Lowden, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, joined Enjay from an affiliate 
in 1953 as a sales representative. He 
was named head of the Detroit office 
in 1957. 


Firestone Buys Industrial Unit 


& Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has purchased an indus- 
trial site at Hopewell, Va., for the 
production of synthetic fibers, the first 


of which will be nylon. At this unit, 
the company plans to produce its own 
nylon filament yarn for the manufac- 
ture of tire cord. The company will 
modernize structures now located on 
the 250 acre site, at which approxi- 
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mately 450,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space is expected to be 
immediately available. Initially, the 
Hopewell plant will be devoted to the 
manufacture of nylon filament yarn 
and the first stage of a manufacturing 
unit for the production of polypropy- 
lene resin. Firestone Plastics Co., 
Pottstown, Penna., which will become 
the company’s Plastics and Synthetic 
Fibres Division and will assume man- 
agement responsibility for the Hope- 
well plant. Roger S. Firestone will be 
president of the expanded operations 
and Ernest T. Handley, executive vice- 
president. 


Tire Repair Materials 


& U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
has introduced an improved line of 
repair materials for passenger and 
heavy service tires, which are designed 
to increase handling ease and shop effi- 
ciency, it was reported. According to 
the company, all retreading and repair 
gums and fabrics in the line are made 
from selected natural rubber com- 
pounded to reinforce original tire con- 
struction. A feature of the new line 
is a high tenacity vulcanizing cement 
that is quick drying and has improved 
flow and penetration, the company 
states. The complete line includes re- 
treading gums, repair gums, repair fab- 
rics, fabric tire repair units, tubeless 
tire repair materials, tube and valve 
repair materials, cements, coatings and 
solvent, shop supplies, flat base curing 
tubes, and section repair curing bags. 
All retreading and repair gums, strip- 
ping stock and cord repair fabrics are 
backed by polyethylene film to seal out 
air and moisture. 
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Improved Viton Rubber 
Introduced By Dupont 


> A new type of Viton synthetic rub- 
ber, identified as Viton B, is said 
offer significant improvement in ex- 
tremely high temperature conditions 
and in contact with concentrated chemi- 
cals, according to the Elastomer Chemi- 
cals Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

The addition to the family of Viton 
polymers, which has previously included 
Viton A and Viton A-HV, broadens 
the service area for the versatile fluoro- 
elastomers both in mechanical goods 
and in coated fabrics on a variety of 
substrates for special application, the 
company states. 

Heat aging tests at temperatures in 
the range of 500 to 600°F. show that 
properly compounded vulcanizates of 
Viton B retain more elongation and 
show less change in hardness and weight 
than similar samples made with the 
previously available types. Tensile 
strength retention is essentially equiva- 
lent. Embrittlement at elevated tem- 
peratures occurs much more slowly, and 
useful elasticity is prolonged to the 
point that service life is twice as long 
in many applications. 

Vulcanizates of the new type exhibit 
the high resistance to oil and solvents 
characteristic of Viton fluoroelasto- 
mers, with superior performance ex- 
hibited in contact with diester lubricants 
such as specified in MIL-L-7808, phos- 
phate ester hydraulic fluid, tricresyl 
phosphate, and benzene. 


Good Chemical Resistance 


The new type of Viton synthetic 
rubber has exceptional chemical resist- 
ance, with superiority demonstrated es- 
pecially after exposure to sodium hy- 
droxide and nitric acid at 158°F., as 
well as to red fuming nitric acid and 
glacial acetic acid at room temperature. 

Like its predecessors, Viton B is a 
light-colored, odorless polymer. It has 
a Mooney viscosity intermediate be- 
tween Viton A and A-HV. Specific 
gravity is 1.86. Vulcanizates have a 
higher modulus, similar elongation, and 
higher hardness than those based on 
Viton A. Tensile strength is approxi- 
mately the same at room temperature, 
and slightly higher at 300°F. 

With proper proportions of curing 
agent, vulcanizates made with Viton B 
have compression set resistance equiva- 
lent to other types. Tear resistance is 
better, both at room and elevated tem- 
peratures, and can be further improved 
by use of a silica filler in place of car- 
bon black. Resilience is approximately 
the same as measured by the Yerzley 
Osillograph test, and static modulus and 
effective dynamic modulus are higher, 
DuPont states. 

Results of Taber abrasion tests indi- 
cate better abrasion resistance for Viton 
B. Electrical properties are also im- 
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Table I—Typical Vulcanizate Properties of Viton B 


Mooney Scorch at 250 Degrees F. (MS) 


Minimum 
Min. to a 10 Pt. Rise 
Cure: Press—30 Minutes/300 degrees F. 
Oven—Step Cure to 400 degrees F. + 
24 Hours/400 degrees F. 


Stress-Strain—Original at 75 Degrees F. 
Modulus at 100 per cent, psi 

Modulus at 200 per cent, psi 

Tensile Strength, psi 

Elongation at Break, per cent 
Hardness, Shore A 


Stress-Strain—Original at 300 Degrees F. 
Modulus at 100 per cent, psi 

Tensile Strength, psi 

Elongation at Break, per cent 


Stress-Strain—After 20 Days at 500 Degrees F. (Oven) 
Modulus at 100 per cent, psi $4 
Tensile Strength, psi 

Elongation at Break, per cent 

Hardness, Shore A 


Stress-Strain—After 10 Days at 550 Degrees F. (Oven) 
Modulus at 100 per cent, psi . 

Tensile Strength, psi 

Elongation at Break, per cent 

Hardness, Shore A 


Stress-Strain—After 2 Days at 600 Degrees F. (Oven) 
Modulus at 100 per cent, psi 
Tensile Strength, psi 

Elongation at Break, per cent 

Hardness, Shore A 

Weight Loss, per cent 


Compression Set—Method B 
70 Hours at 250 degrees F. 
46 Hours at 350 degrees F. 
22 Hours at 450 degrees F. 


Winkleman Tear, Ibs./in. (Notched)—Original 
75 degrees F. 
300 degrees F. 


Yerzley epi ileareedieteea at 75 Degrees F. 
Resilience : 
Load at 20 per cent Defl., psi 

Static Modulus, 5 per cent Defl., psi 

Effective Dynamic Modulus, psi . 


Taber Abrasion—H-22 Wheel—1,000 Gram Load 
Weight Loss (1,000 rev.) 
Loss per Revolution 


Low Temperature Properties—90.075-in. Thick maui 
Brittle Point, degrees F. = re —49 
Temperature Retraction, degrees F. 
Tro ener +7 
Tso A eaietceiie. 2). +24 
Clash-Berg Stiffness Test, psi 
75 degrees F. : per 438 
+20 degrees F. 943 
+10 degrees F. , PR re A Aas 4,757 
0 degrees F. 53,154 


Electrical Properties (6 x 6 x 0.025-in. slab) 
D. C. Resistivity, ohm-cm. ia ; 1.4 X 10" 
Specific Inductive Capacity ... aoe 8.53 
Power Factor, per cent ee eee ee a ye 
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I TAT proved, particularly when a mineral 


Table II—Oil and Solvent Resistance of Viton B filler is used. Ozone resistance Is ex- 
cellent, as is radiation resistance under 

Per cent Tensile, Elongation, Hardness, exposure to gamma radiation from a 

Volume Per-cent Per cent Pts. Cobalt-60 source. Like other types of 

Fluid Increase Retained Retained Change Viton, the new product will not support 


Oils and Fuels combustion. 

70/30 Isooctane-Touluene’”’ The solubility of Viton B in a num- 
7 Days at 75 degrees F. i +1 ber of highly polar solvents such as 
I . - 12) methyl ethyl ketone, ethyl acetate, ace- 
sa cg gro ey tone, and dimethylformamide allows 
14 ee at 400 y te F. 3. ; the use of the polymer in a variety of 
21 Days at 400 degrees F. coating applications. Solution viscosity 
of compounds is intermediate between 
Silicate Ester Hydraulic Fluid“ that of Viton A and A-HV. Smooth, 
7 Days at 400 degrees F. é 1 workable solutions with solids contents 
14 Days at 400 degrees F. 5! am in the range of 20 to 35 per cent may 
21 Days at 400 degrees F. 3 : 2 be obtained. These solutions may be 
; ; Aen cast to form unsupported films or used 
age fgg se as coatings on a variety of substrates 

PA mae oe including fabrics and metals. 
21 Days at 400 aaa F. 12.6 Viton B synthetic rubber has been 
found to be especially useful as a heat 
Phosphate Ester Hydraulic Fliud”’ and chemical resistant coating for fab- 
7 Days at 300 degrees F. % rics. A one-ply glass fabric with origi- 
nal tensile strength of 91 pounds, for 
geet a instance, after 100 hours exposure at 
7 Days at 00 degrees F. : il 550°F., had a grab tensile strength on 
14 Days at 300 degrees F. } 88 ae a one-by-six-inch strip of 78 geen 
21 Days at 300 degrees F. 83 3 — weight loss was only 12.2 per 

cent. 


Benzene 
7 Days at 75 degrees F. 2S 93 ae Formulations for Viton B contain the 


14 Days at 75 degrees F. . 83 —8 same type of compounding ingredients 
21 Days at 75 degrees F. 5.2 73 aes that are used with other Viton poly- 
mers. In general, these include a cur- 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone ing agent, a metallic oxide, and some 
7 Days at 75 degrees F. 313 = —43 type of filler. A small amount of plas- 
Notes: (1) Ref. Fuel B. (2) OS-45. (3) Oronite 8515. (4) Turbo Oil No. 15 (MIL-L- tacizer ” used = Ce see to aid 
7808). (5) Skydrol 500. processing. A higher amount of curing 
agent is necessary in order to obtain 
Table 11]—Chemical Resistance of Viton B the best penne particularly waned 
pression set resistance. 

Per cent Volume Hardness, 

Increase Pts. Change 
Sodium Hydroxide (46 Per cent) U. S. Rubber Vulcanizing Process 
7 Days at 75 degrees F. 0.2 0 
14 Days at 75 degrees F. 0.3 —1 
21 Days at 75 degrees F. 0.2 1 
7 Days at 158 degrees F. 0.4 --8 


» A new process developed by U. S. 
Rubber, New York, N. Y., for vulcaniz- 
ing butyl synthetic rubber is said to be 
helping the rubber industry turn out 
Hydrochloric Acid (37 Per cent) better tires at a faster rate. The major 
7 Days at 75 degrees F. application for the process is in the 
14 Days at 75 degrees F. manufacture of butyl bags which are 
21 Days at 75 degrees F. said to last longer, permit faster tire 
7 Days at 158 degrees F. curing at higher temperatures and im- 
14 Days at 158 degrees F. prove quality by giving more uniform 
21 Days at 158 degrees F. control of the tire curing process. Ac- 
. ; cording to Dr. Paul Viohl, company 
er ae ae cont) research scientist, U. S. Rubber studies 
14 Den oo degrees F. i begun in 1948 led to a resin-cured butyl 
ays at 75 degrees F. ; : * : “4 

21 Days at 75 dearess F. in which phenol dialcohol resin pro- 
duces a b’ Jl highly resistant to heat 
Nitric Acid (70 Per cent) and oxygen. When vulcanized with 
7 Days at 75 degrees F. 3. sulfur in the conventional manner, 
14 Days at 75 degrees F. butyl rubber would de-vulcanize at 

21 Days at 75 degrees F. temperatures over 300°F. 
7 Days at 158 degrees F. Dr. Viohl was one of seven men re- 
Fuming Sulfuric Acid a honored by 7 company for 
7 Dave at 75 degrees F. eir Participation in the new develop- 
ment. The process was made available 
Red Fuming Nitric Acid this year to the entire rubber industry, 
7 Days at 75 degrees F. after several years of successful use by 
U. S. Rubber’s Tire Division. All the 
Glacial Acetic Acid larger manufacturers of tires are now 
7 Days at 75 degrees F. licensed to vulcanize butyl by the new 

process. 
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European Survey Planned 


& Foster D. Snell, Inc., and Robert S. 
First, Inc., New York, N. Y., have an- 
nounced the initiation of a multiple 
client survey of European methods and 
techniques of processing plastic mate- 
rials. According to the companies, this 
joint international project should be of 
interest to resin manufacturers, plastic 
fabricators and manufacturers of plas- 
tic fabrication machinery. A_ survey 
team, jointly sponsored by Snell and 
First, plans to visit approximately 400 
companies, which are fabricators of 
plastics and manufacturers of plastic 
fabrication machinery, in England, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, West 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and Italy. 

The objective of this survey will be 
to determine what new methods and 
techniques of processing plastic mate- 
rials and what machinery is available 
for license in the United States. In- 
cluded in the survey will be a brief 
description of each process or machine; 
some data on the economics involved; 
and whom to see to start negotiations. 
Snell and First report that their mini- 
mum budget for the project will be 
$50,000, and the cost to each subscrip- 
ing company will be but a small frac- 
tion of this sum. The survey wili begin 
in December and will be delivered to 
clients in September, 1960. Additional 
information can be obtained from: 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th St., 
New York 11, N. Y., or Robert S. 
First, Inc., 6 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Ontario Holds Golf Outing 


& The Ontario Rubber Group held its 
annual golf tournament on September 
18 at the Dundas Golf and Country 
Club, Dundas, Ontario. William Hogg 
(Naugatuck Chemical) served as chair- 
man of the golf committee. One hun- 
dred and twenty golfers participated in 
the tournament and the low gross win- 
ners were Dick Knowlton, Dean Breg- 
man, Charles Pavanel and Bob Lovell, 
(Goodrich). Des Seymour (Cabot Car- 
bon) and Doug Rodenburg (Naugatuck 
Chemical) were tied for first low net. 
Following the golf tournament, a din- 
ner was given which attended by 168 
persons. Door prizes, obtained by local 
company contributions, were distributed 
to about 90 per cent of those in at- 
tendance. 


Texus to Build Laboratory 


® Texas-U. S. Chemical Co., New 
York, N. Y., has completed plans to 
expand its research and development 
facilities in Parsippany, N. J. A fully 
equipped, all brick, two-story labora- 
tory will be constructed to accommo- 
date over 150 persons and provide ad- 
ditional space and facilities for re- 
search and development work, largely 
in the polymer and petrochemical fields. 
Sales technical service will also be ex- 
panded. Construction is slated to begin 
in May, 1960. 
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@ Patapar® Releasing Parchments stay strong during your heating 
cycle... let go when you want quick, clean separation. Patapar resists 


penetration and keeps its release characteristics indefinitely. 


“Patapartness” is proving invaluable to makers of pressure-sensitive 
adhesives, synthetic rubber, polyurethane foams, polyesters, vinyl, 
organosols, phenolics, acrylics, and plastisols. See for yourself. Send 


for free samples of Patapar Releasing Parchments. 


Patapar. RELEASING PARCHMENT 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY, Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices: New York + Chicago 
West Coast Plant: Sunnyvale, California 





The past presidents who were honored at the October 8 meeting of the Northern California 

Rubber Group. They are: front row (left to right), Don Good (American Rubber Mfg.); 

Ross Morris (Mare Island Naval Shipyard); George Farwell (Goodyear); and Russ 

Kettering (Oliver Tire). Back row (left to right), Bill Deis (Merck & Co.); Ralph Hickcox 

(Oliver Tire); Halsey Burke (Burke Rubber); Jim Stull (Retired); Joe Hollister (Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard); and Fred Swain (R. D. Abbott). 


NCRG Honors Its Past Presidents 


> Past presidents of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Rubber Group were honored on 
October 8 at the Berkeley Elk’s Club 
in Berkeley, Calif. This was the fourth 
annual past presidents’ night held by 
the group. The guests of honor were 
Russ Kettering (Oliver Tire); George 
Farwell (Goodyear); Ross Morris 
(Mare Island Naval Shipyard); Fred 
Swain (R. D. Abbott); Joe Hollister 
(Mare Island Naval Shipyard); Jim 
Stull (Retired); Halsey Burke (Burke 
Rubber); Ralph Hickcox (Oliver Tire); 
Bill Deis (Merck & Co.); and William 
“Don” Good (American Rubber Mfg.). 

“Don” Good, one of the founders of 
the NCRG and president in 1949, was 
awarded an achievement trophy by the 
group in commemoration of his 50 
years of active service in the rubber in- 
dustry. The presentation was made by 
Drace Kutnewsky (Burke Rubber), 
group president. The trophy, a white 
onyx base on which is mounted a pen, 
a transparent red plastic clock, and a 
gold gavel, bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “W. D. Good—Honoring 50 years 
valuable service to rubber technology— 
1909-1959—Northern California Rub- 
ber Group”. Mr. Good began his ca- 
reer in Akron, Ohio, with the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and in 1921 he formed 
his own company, the Good Rubber 
Co., which he operated until 1931. He 
spent the years from 1933 to 1935 in 
England with the Commercial Rubber 
Products Corp. Mr. Good returned to 
the United States in 1935 and in 1938 
joined American Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co., where he is presently serving 
as chief chemist and factory manager. 

Following the business meeting and 
a dinner, Dr. Harry Coderre, industrial 
psychologist with Rohrer, Hibler and 
Replogle, presented a talk entitled 
“Organization and the Man,” in which 
he stressed individuality and creativity 
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among members of management rather 
than conformity. Dr. Coderre pointed 
out some of the things that can be done 
about the many conditions that encour- 
age conformity. They are: keep the 
channels of organization as simple as 
possible; think in terms of freedom to 
operate rather than delegation; review 
personnel regularly, being critical of 
both technical accomplishment and atti- 
tudes; encourage the trying of new 
ideas; tie responsibility to an individual 
rather than a group; and never divorce 
the development of people from super- 
vision. He explained that by using 
these principles we can combat con- 
formity without moving in the direc- 
tion of worshipping non-conformity 
just for its own sake. 


Annual Outing Held 


Over 90 members and guests at- 
tended the annual summer outing of 
the Northern California Rubber Group 
which was held on August 12 at Turtle 
Rock Ranch near Oakland, Calif. The 
featured attraction was barbecue steak 
a la Burke prepared by Chefs Norman 
Burke, Drace Kutnewsky, Virgil Price 
and Ray Brown, all of Burke Rubber 
Co. John Moriarty (Quaker Pioneer 
Rubber) served as outing chairman, and 
he was assisted by Doug Higgins (Gates 
Rubber); Don Preiss (Shell Develop- 
ment); Henry Krakowski (Oliver Tire); 
Roger Thacher (Union Rubber); and 
Frank Groch (Stauffer Chemical). 
Highlighting the day’s activities was an 
egg throwing contest which was won 
by Robert Murphy (Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber) and Mrs. Eugene Gadore, wife 
of Eugene Gadore (Oliver Tire). Other 
activities included bingo, volleyball, 
and horseshoes for the adults, and 
swimming and races for the children 
in attendance. 


Firestone Appoints Six 


> Six new appointments have been an- 
nounced by the Firestone Synthetic 
Rubber and Latex Co., Akron, Ohio, 
including F. T. Reynolds, as staff as- 
sistant to the general sales manager; 
Harry W. Sutton, as technical service 
manager for rubber; and W. L. Pearson, 
as technical service manager for latex. 
E. H. Ketner has been named to the 
newly created post of latex trade sales 
manager; Donald S. Phillips, as repre- 
sentative for the southeastern states; 
and David Eisenhart as representative 
for sections of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Mr. Reynolds joined the Firestone 
Synthetic Rubber Division in 1957 as 
a sales representative. Formerly, he was 
associated with the government syn- 
thetic rubber program. Mr. Sutton 
joined Firestone two years ago as a 
technical service representative after 
nearly 30 years’ experience in the de- 
velopment and manufacture of me- 
chanical rubber goods. Mr. Pearson, 
a graduate of Georgia Institute of 
Technology, became associated with 
the firm in 1958 after several years’ 
experience in the fields of natural and 
synthetic latex uses. Mr. Ketner started 
with Firestone in 1950 as sales engineer 
for Xylos Rubber Co. Four years ago, 
he was transferred to the synthetic divi- 
sion. Mr. Phillips joined Firestone in 
1954 after graduating from Clarkson 
College of Technology. Mr. Eisenhart 
attended the University of Akron and 
joined Firestone four years ago as a 
laboratory technician at the synthetic 
plant. 


Montecantini C 23 Rubber 


® Montecatini S.A., Milan, Italy, has 
recently released the first technical in- 
formation on its new ethylene-propy- 
lene copolymer elastomers, called 
“C 23.” The copolymers are derived 
through the use of special catalysts 
developed by Prof. Giulio Natta of 
Milan Polytechnic Institute for the 
stereospecific polymerization of alpha- 
olefins. According to Montecatini, the 
new synthetic C 23 rubber is a very 
high molecular weight copolymer pro- 
duced by “pre-engineered” polymeriza- 
tion of ethylene and propylene. Its 
low specific gravity (0.85—0.86 g/cm’) 
is said to permit specialized applica- 
tions and to lower the cost of fin- 
ished articles by giving more product 
per unit weight of material. 

The company reports that the over- 
all properties of C 23 are very near 
to those of natural rubber. Rebound 
at 20°C. is 75 per cent (Luepke pen- 
dulum), and its minimum is reached 
at —35°C. The copolymer is said to 
possess excellent electrical insulating 
and thermal characteristics. Technical 
information bulletins on the C 23 ethy- 
lene-propylene synthetic rubber will be 
available from Chemore Corp., New 
York, N. Y., which represents Monte- 
catini in the United States and Canada. 
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MM ILLIMICRON HEADQUARTERS is an apt 

name for Columbian Carbon’s new research 
center in Princeton, N. J. Because it is entirely de- 
voted to the study of carbon black particles so tiny 
they must be measured in millimicrons... particles 
that play vital roles in the manufacture of rubber 
products. 





Finding new frontiers for the use of carbon black... 
new ways in which it can contribute more effectively 
and efficiently ...is an unending project that has 
earned Columbian credit for many “firsts’”—the 
development of new types of carbon blacks... the use 
of electron microscopy to reveal new concepts of 
carbon black structure...data on pH effects...and 
most recently Columbian’s Black Rubber process. 


Perhaps Columbian research and carbon black can 
make a new contribution to your product... and 
profit! Ask for complete information—today! 





Columbian has a carbon black STATEX M Fee Fast Extruding Furnace 
for every need oe STATEX 93 HMF High Modulus Furnace 


STATEX G GPF General Purpose Furnace 
STATEX® 160 sar Super Abrasion F 
idle celiac aa FURNEX® srr Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 


STATEX 125 isAF intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace 

STATEX R Har High Abrasion Furnace 

STANDARD MICRONEX® mec Medium Processing Channel 

MICRONEX W6 Epc Easy Processing Channel 380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
STATEX B FF Fine Furnace Branch offices and agents in principal cities 





Ervin S. Kern (R. T. Vanderbilt), left, vice-chairman of the New York Rubber Group, 
discusses the butyl technical program with the three featured speakers, left to right, 


C. H. Lufter (Goodrich Chemical); R. M. Cardillo (Enjay) and R. F. Leary (Enjay). 


Panel on Butyl Rubber Features 


New York Rubber Group Meeting 


> Butyl rubber was the subject of three 
talks presented at a technical meeting 
of the New York Rubber Group, which 
was held on October 16 at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel in New York City. The 
meeting was attended by 250 members 
who heard about the developments and 
applications of butyl rubber from the 
three featured speakers, C. H. Lufter 
(Goodrich Chemicals); R. M. Cardillo 
(Enjay); and R. F. Leary (Enjay). 

The dinner program was highlighted 
with a talk on “Reminiscences of a Big 
Leaguer” by Frankie Frisch, a member 
of baseball’s Hall of Fame. The newly 
elected 1960 officers were introduced 
to the group. They are: Chairman, 
Ervin S. Kern (R. T. Vanderbilt); Vice- 
Chairman, Henry J. Peters (Bell Lab- 
oratories); Secretary-Treasurer, M. E. 
Lerner (RUBBER AGE); Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Clifford J. Lewis (U. S. Rubber); 
Executive Committee, W. R. Hartman 
(Laurie Rubber); M. A. Durakis (Gen- 
eral Cable); J. T. Dunn (Thiokol 
Chemical); and J. E. Walsh (Stam- 
ford Rubber Supply). The officers 
will serve for one year; the executive 
committee members will serve for a 
three-year term. 

Ervin S. Kern (R. T. Vanderbilt), 
group vice-chairman, arranged the tech- 
nical program, and the speakers were 
introduced by R. B. Carroll (R. E. Car- 
roll), group chairman. “Brominated 
Butyl and Its Applications” was the 
subject of Mr. Lufter’s talk. He stated 
that the excellent properties of butyl 
rubber are retained and some of the 
troublesome characteristics eliminated 
by the addition of a small amount of 
bromine to the butyl polymer. This 
type of modification produces a rubber 
with an increased cure rate, increased 
compatibility with other polymers, 
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good adhesion to metals and other rub- 
bers, and the advantages of a polymer 
with active centers susceptible to new 
cure systems, he added. 

Mr. Lufter pointed out that applica- 
tion of brominated butyl is seen where 
adhesion of butyl is a problem, for ex- 
ample tire innerliners and recapping; 
where cure rate is vital, such as cable 
jacket and most molded parts; where 
blends with other polymers are pre- 
ferred, as in white sidewalls and parts 
for special chemical resistance; and 
where new cure systems are used, such 
as the methylol phenol and dithiol 
systems. 

In discussing “Dynamic Properties of 
Butyl Rubber,” Mr. Cardillo explained 


a 


that the unusual dynamic properties of 
butyl rubber are leading to its increased 
usage in a wide variety of applications. 
He stated that high energy absorption 
or damping is a property of particular 
interest. Mr. Cardillo pointed out that 
the butyl chain is almost entirely com- 
posed of polyisobutene with a very 
small amount of isoprene. The poly- 
isobutene structure has high chain sym- 
metry and many side groups, and these 
contribute to the restricted chain move- 
ments that account for high damping. 
High damping can be utilized in many 
applications where controlled elasticity 
and absence of bounce and recoil are 
helpful, he added. Mr. Cardillo re- 
marked that damping is also useful in 
many vibrational control problems, and 
this has led to an increasing use of 
butyl in this field by the automotive 
industry. 

Mr. Cardillo also mentioned a new 
test system which has been developed 
to evaluate butyl’s dynamic properties. 
He explained that this method is unique 
in that it makes use of a high speed 
stress relaxation test to obtain dynamic 
modulus and loss information under 
conditions of cyclic deformation. The 
great flexibility of this method with 
regard to strain level, frequency and 
temperature makes it an ideal tool for 
general purpose studies of dynamic be- 
havior. According to Mr. Cardillo, 
these studies can be used to predict the 
response of butyl rubber in many new 
applications. 

“Butyl Rubber in Automotive Tires” 
was discussed by Mr. Leary. He cov- 
ered the present status of the butyl tire 
in regard to performance, with the 
presentation of a short film. Mr. Leary 
then reviewed the problems which were 
encountered in butyl tire development 
and described briefly what was done 
about each problem. The problems 
mentioned by Mr. Leary included dura- 
bility (carcass, bead), tread wear, and 
costs (material, building). 


The newly-elected 1960 officers of the New York Rubber Group. They are, left to right, 

Sergeant-at-Arms, Clifford J. Lewis (U. S. Rubber); Chairman, Ervin S. Kern (R. T. 

Vanderbilt); Vice-Chairman, Henry J. Peters (Bell Laboratories); and Secretary-Treasurer, 
M. E. Lerner (RUBBER AGE). 





Pliolite 5352 Called 100% 
Natural Latex Replacement 


» Development and volume production 
of a new synthetic rubber latex as a 
100 per cent replacement for natural 
latex in foam rubber has been an- 
nounced by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. The company’s 
Foam Products Division pians to con- 
vert entirely to the new latex in the 
manufacture of Airfoam cushioning 
materials. The new latex, called Pliolite 
5352, will be marketed to foam manu- 
facturers at 20 to 30 per cent under 
the natural latex price. The result of a 
$1 million, 18 month research program, 
it is said to be an important milestone 
in the technological advance of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

According to Goodyear, this latex is 
capable of producing a premium foam 
rubber to meet the high cushioning 
standards set by automotive, furniture, 
mattress and other manufacturers with- 
out blending in natural or other syn- 
thetic latices. These developments were 
announced at a press conference headed 
by R. A. Jay, assistant to the president, 
H. R. Thies, Chemical Division general 
manager, R. E. Pauley, Foam Products 
Division general manager, and T. H. 
Rogers, manager of latex and foam re- 
search. Discussing Pliolite 5352, Mr. 
Jay said “Not only is it a 100 per cent 
replacement for natural rubber latex in 
foam, but indications are that it can re- 
place natural latex in other areas where, 


until now, only the tree-grown product 
could be used.” He went on to an- 
nounce that Goodyear has completed 
expansion of its synthetic latex produc- 
tion facilities at Akron in order to meet 
expected demand. 


Impurity Content Reduced 


“The new material” Mr. Jay said, 
“is closer to natural latex than any 
previously produced, since the impurity 
content has been reduced to nearly 
equal that contained in natural latex.” 
It was explained that in comparison 
with the other most commonly used 
synthetic rubber latices, Goodyear’s 
new Pliolite 5352 has less than half 
the non-rubber materials in its com- 
position. Utilization of the new latex is 
expected to assist greatly in stabilizing 
the flexible price structure of foam rub- 
ber products he said. “For some time”, 
he continued, “the latex foam industry 
has been under heavy pressure as a re- 
sult. of-inroads made by other low-cost 
foam materials. Pliolite 5352 makes it 
possible for the foam industry to more 
than hold its own against these other 
materials—both from an economic and 
quality standpoint.” Goodyear, like the 
rest of the industry, he stated, has in 
the past depended largely on imported 
natural latex to produce premium qual- 
ity foam rubber goods. 

“This resulted in unstable costs,” Mr. 
Jay explained, “because of transporta- 
tion from overseas plantations and 
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T. H. Rogers, Goodyear's manager of latex and foam research, demonstrates the differences 
between Pliolite 5352 (right) and the most commonly used synthetic latex now on the market. 


heavy demand in the face of limited 
supply. Spoilage and inventories of 
natural latex also were difficult to con- 
trol.” Made under carefully controlled 
chemical plant conditions, the new syn- 
thetic latex assures foam manufacturers 
of consistent quality at low, stabilized 
costs. Goodyear’s conversion to Pliolite 
5352 in Airfoam manufacture is about 
70 per cent complete. The complete 
changeover is expected by early 1960. 
According to Mr. Jay, a lighter, whiter 
foam rubber can be made from the new 
latex with aging properties about twice 
as good as foam made from natural 
latex. Laboratory tests show that germi- 
cidal and fungicidal properties are 
considerably better than any other 
cushioning or foam material. Excellent 
compression, resilience and durability, 
as well as good flex-life, are other im- 
portant advantages of foam made from 
Goodyear’s new synethetic, Mr. Jay 
concluded. 

Mr. Thies discussed the introduction 
of Pliolite 5352 in terms of its expected 
effect on the market and expressed his 
belief that the product will have a de- 
cided impact within foam rubber manu- 
facturing areas. He explained that at 
the moment, Pliolite 5352 is the most 
advanced synthetic rubber latex for 
foam yet developed and that the firm, 
in response to a dynamic market, will 
continue to improve its product. Price 
was cited as an extremely important 
consideration inasmuch as the new 
product “will be priced as much as 20 
to 30 per cent below the current price 
for natural latex and is comparable to 
the price of ordinary synthetic latices.” 

Mr. Thies then discussed the growth 


of the latex market during the last 
decade. Sales of both natural and syn- 
thetic latex, he said, have increased to 
154,000 long tons from 58,000 long 
tons ten years ago. Sales of latex for 
foam, which amounted to 30,000 long 
tons ten years ago, will reach more than 
74,000 long tons this year. Pliolite 5352 
is also expected to find new applica- 
tions, one of which is as a substitute 
for natural latex for backsizing in the 
textiles field. Overseas markets were 
cited as good possibilities for the new 
latex. Mr. Thies said “overseas recep- 
tion of the new latex has been so fav- 
orable that a large part of our produc- 
tion is earmarked for overseas ship- 
ment.” 

Mr. Pauley evaluated the develop- 
ment of the new synthetic latex from 
the point of view of Goodyear’s Foam 
Products Division, where it is used as 
the principal ingredient for Airfoam. 
The function of that division, he said, is 
to fill a volume of space with cushion- 
ing materials and to provide an endur- 
ing, satisfactory “feel” for cushioning 
comfort. After giving a brief back- 
ground of the development of Pliolite 
5352, he listed its advantages. 

According to Mr. Pauley, the basic 
raw material and its accompanying 
market prices will be stabilized; the new 
synthetic latex has more uniform qual- 
ity; a constant source of supply will be 
available; and tests show that the divi- 
sion’s product, made with this latex, 
will afford the consumer a better aging 
and improved hygienic end-use product. 
He discussed the price advantage of 
the material and then stated, “We are 
convinced this new latex provides us 
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the opportunity to use a basic raw mate- 
rial which will give the American public 
the best cushioning material available at 
the most economical cost.” 

Mr. Rogers discussed the historical 


and technical aspects of the newly de- | 


veloped latex. He stated that previous 
synthetic rubber latices developed for 
use in foam rubber have properties 


which make them suitable for only a | 


partial replacement of natural rubber 
latex. The new product is markedly dif- 
ferent from these other latices for 
foams. “Goodyear’s Pliolite 5352”, he 
said, “is similar to other synthetic 
latices used for foam rubber only in the 
two basic raw materials used in building 
its chemical structure . . . butadiene 
and styrene.” Using flasks of Pliolite 
5352, natural rubber latex and the most 
commonly used synthetic latex on the 
market, Mr. Rogers demonstrated some 
of the differences between the materials. 

Properties of Pliolite 5352 which 
were listed as advantages were: less 
shrinkage of the foam during process- 
ing; high rubber hydrocarbon content 
and a lower percentage of non-rubber 
materials; low gel content; excellent 
mechanical stability; freedom of coagu- 
lum; and low surface tension. He said, 
“Foam rubber made entirely from Plio- 
lite 5352 latex has greatly improved 
long term aging properties, light color 
and a pleasing neutral odor.” Showing 
samples, he closed his talk with a brief 
comparison of vinyl foams, polyether- 
urethane foams, foams made from all 
synthetic Piolite 5352, and foams made 
from a blend of natural latex and Plio- 
lite 5352. 


Goodrich To Provide Space Suit 


& B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
will provide the outer garment for the 
first American in space, it was an- 
nounced by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The NASA plans to pur- 
chase 20 of the pressure suits at a 
total cost of about $75,000. The outer 
space suit is a modified version of the 
outfit which Goodrich makes for the 
Navy Department. According to NASA, 
the 20 suits will be used by the Mer- 
cury Astronauts, the seven servicemen 
in training for the first space flight, 
during brief test flights in the nose of 
a Redstone rocket and again when they 
are shot into orbit around the earth 
by Atlas rockets. 

Beneath the pressurized suit, the 
astronaut will wear a double-walled 
rubber garment similar to that used by 
Air Force pilots. Air will flow into the 
rubber garment through a waist con- 
nection, circulate through the suit and 
be exhausted through a pipe in the 
helmet on the space suit. The Good- 
rich-fashioned outer suit will be pres- 
surized only in an emergency. It will 
serve as a back-up safety feature should 
anything go wrong with the inner pres- 
sure system. The suit, made from nylon 
coated with neoprene will have an ad- 
ditional coating of silver spray which 


INSTRUMENTED 


DART DROP 


IMPACT TESTER 


The PLasti-DarT instrumented DART-Drop 


Also available 

MODEL B- 21 
for measuring 
impact resistance 

of thin films 


CONSULTANTS 
SPBCEALISES:;..00:.0. 
MANUFACTURERS. 


tester, Model E-35, is another develop- 
ment of the Plas-Tech Equipment 
Corporation, pioneer in the field of 
high-speed test equipment. 


THE PLasti-DaRT Model E-35 was 
designed to obtain a quantitative measure 
of absorbed, transmitted, and rebound 
energy characteristics for a wide range of 
materials including elastomers, foams 
and other cushioning systems. 


This is achieved by dropping a 
dart equipped with removable weights 
onto a test specimen previously mounted 
over a transducer. The transducer signal 
is fed into the Y axis of an oscilloscope 
and a load-time curve is obtained as an 
oscilloscope trace. 


An immediate record of the load- 
time curve is photographed by means 
of a Polaroid-Land camera attached to 
the oscilloscope face. 


Further information will be supplied 
on request. 


to the Plastics Industry 
in Plastics Testing and Evaluation 


of the “Plastechon”’ 
High-Speed Testing Machine 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


4 MERCER ROAD «¢ NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 


will act as an additional heat buffer 
and radiation shield. 
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Names in the News 
——— 


Dr. Carl O. Tongberg, formerly presi- 
dent of the Jersey Production Research 
Co., has been elected executive vice- 
president of the Esso Research and 
Engineering Co. R. C. Curtis, formerly 
executive vice-president of Jersey Pro- 
duction, succeeds Mr. Tongberg as pres- 
ident. 


Grant E. Stueber, formerly development 
supervisor, has been promoted to man- 
ager of chemical process development 
at the Avon Lake Development Center 
of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


Dr. M. W. Tamele has retired from 
the Shell Development Co. after more 
than 30 years of service at the firm’s 
Emeryville Research Center. 


Joseph R. Crosby has been named ad- 
ministrative vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing for the Chicago Raw- 
hide Manufacturing Co. 


Drs. Charlotte Kraebel and Frank 
Donat have joined the Chemical and 
Plastics Research Department at the 
B. F. Goodrich Company Research 
Center. 


D. E. Hager has been named factory 
manager at the Akron plant of the Mo- 
hawk Rubber Co. 


Finis C. Whitfield has been appointed 
sales representative for the B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., covering the area 
of southern Ohio, southern Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Douglas M. Stuart has been appointed 
to the sales staff of Jefferson Chemical 
©ao.,. dnc. 


Fred C. Williams, Jr., previously branch 
manager of the St. Louis office for 
Wellington Sears Co., has been as- 
signed as branch manager of a new 
general line office in Akron, Ohio. He 
succeeds Harold F. Proctor, who is re- 
tiring after 47 years of service. Robert 
Engblom has been named to succeed 
Mr. Williams in St. Louis. 


Gale F. Muchmore has been appointed 
to the newly-created post of manager 
of rubber and solid-vinyl sales for the 
Mastic Tile Corp. of America. 


Charles E. Brookes has been named 
manager of marketing of the Organic 
Chemicals Division, Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Division. 


Harlan J. Hauser has been appointed 
manager of field sales for Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co., Inc., succeeding D. 
Wheeler Clark. 


Russell DeYoung, president of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
named 1960 chairman of the sponsor- 
ing committee of the Future Farmers 
of America Foundations. 


John G. Ragsdale, director of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for General 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president, sales, for 
General Tire. 


Charles L. Novak and Thomas T. Wis- 
ner have been appointed sales repre- 
sentatives for the Titanium Pigment 
Corp., a subsidiary of National Lead 
Co. 


Noyes Richey has been appointed as- 
sociate professional chemist by Texas 
Butadiene & Chemical Corp. 


Dr. Charles C. Killingsworth, director 
of the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center at Michigan State University, 
has been appointed national umpire for 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and 
the United Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO. 


Peter J. Horan has joined the Pigment 
& Chemical Co., Ltd., as Montreal sales 
representative. 


William H. White, treasurer of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., has been elected a 
director of the company. 


Dr. Donald Rivin has joined Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., as a research chemist 
in the Carbon Black Technical Depart- 
ment. Frank E. Daley has been named 
development manager of Cabot’s Min- 
erals & Chemicals Division. William 
F. Slade, previously with the Boston 
office of Cabot’s Minerals & Chemicals 
Division, has been transferred to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as a sales representative. 


Dewey F. Gross has been appointed 
sales manager for Fisk tires by the 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Richard B. Steinmetz has been elected 
president of Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., succeeding William E. Sprackling 
who has retired but remains as a direc- 
tor of the company. William H. Benton, 
general manager of mills, has been 
elected to the board of directors of Ana- 
conda Wire. 


William G. Burket has been appointed 
chief engineer of truck tire design for 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. He suc- 
ceeds J. E. McCarty, who has retired. 


John A. Aron, formerly with U. S. 
Rubber International Co., has been 
named assistant export manager for 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Dr. C. C. Schulze, formerly manager 
of manufacturing of the Dyestuff and 
Chemical Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp., has been appointed to 
the newly established post of assistant 
general manager of the division. 


George Lenhart, superintendent of 
Plant 2 of Wilson Rubber Co., has been 
appointed assistant to the president. 
Elwyn H. Becker has been named 
chief chemist of Wilson Rubber; John 
Yacos, Jr., is now acting superintendent 
of Plant 1; and William S. Zimmerman 
has been named assistant superintend- 
ent of Plant 2. 


Robert T. Croysdale, previously with 
Ace Rubber Products Corp., has been 
named vice-president, manufacturing, 
for Anchor Industries, Inc. 


Ted A. Rohlfsen has been appointed 
manager of the South Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of Oakite Products, Inc. He suc- 
ceeds J. C. Leonard, who has retired 
after 35 years of service with the com- 
pany. 


Robert G. Francis, formerly factory 
manager of U. S. Rubber’s tire plant at 
Eau Claire, Wisc., has been appointed 
assistant production manager of the 
firm’s Tire Division. 


R. E. Bagby has been named Chicago 
district sales manager for Firestone Syn- 
thetic Rubber & Latex Co. 


Zane R. Thomas has been named man- 
ager of commodity costs and billing for 
B. F. Goodrich Aviation Products, a 
division of B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Edward V. Ecklund has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the Acme-Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Corp. 


John L. Shortley has been appointed 
manager of the Patent Department of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 


Leland D. Cobb has been elected presi- 
dent of Continental Engineering Corp., 
and Arthur J. Wasley has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 


John S. Hanse, previously Los Angeles 
Division sales manager for General 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been named 
national trade sales manager for tires. 
He succeeds L. L. Higbee, who has 
been named General Tire’s Western re- 
gional sales manager. Earl H. Schaub 
succeeds Mr. Hanse in Los Angeles. 


Charles G. Turner, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for O’Sullivan 
Rubber Corp., succeeding William O. 
Grove who has joined Victor Products 
Corp. 


Rial S. Potter, Jr., previously with KBC 
Industries, has joined Spencer Rubber 
Products as chief chemist. 
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Karsten Asks Cooperation 


®& Cooperation between all elements of 
the rubber industry will create an at- 
mosphere in which everyone concerned 
will benefit, according to H. T. Kar- 
sten. Mr. Karsten, who is a director 
of United Baltic and East Asia Co. and 
a member of the British Rubber De- 
velopment Board, recently spent several 
weeks in the United States. In a talk 
made in New York City on October 26, 
Mr. Karsten, who has attended most of 
the meetings of the International Rub- 
ber Study Group since their inception 
in 1945 as head of the Danish delega- 
tion, asked for cooperation between 
producers of natural and synthetic rub- 
ber. Referring to the current high 
price of natural rubber, he emphasized 
that the producers have very little in- 
fluence on these prices and, further, 
that the more sensible producers were 
not happy with them. He stated that 
natural rubber producers were aiming 
their guns at greater production at 
lower costs, and predicted that estate 
yields of 1000 to 1500 pounds per acre 
would be achieved within the next 
ten years. 

Mr. Karsten also reiterated the three- 
point plan of the producers in Malaya, 
namely: (1) Betterment of trees; (2) 
Production of new kinds of rubber, and 
(3) Closer cooperation between pro- 
ducer and consumer. He indicated that 
the producers of natural rubber were 
not overly concerned with the decision 
to reduce the American and British 
stockpiles, because they firmly believed 
it would be done in a sane and sensibie 
manner over a period of years. He 
further stated that natural rubber pro- 
ducers were not too greatly concerned 
over synthetic rubber itself, except that 
in some countries nationalistic feelings 
may apply once synthetic rubber pro- 
duction facilities are established in 
these countries. Referring to expand- 
ing uses of rubber in general, Mr. 
Karsten said that natural rubber inter- 
ests were keenly disappointed in the 
slow progress of rubber in roads. 
Among other achievements, Mr. Kar- 
sten has served in the past as chairman 
of the Rubber Growers Association in 
London. 


Southern Ohio Holds Symposium 
® The Southern Ohio Rubber Group 
held a symposium on “Latest Develop- 
ments in Rubber Processing Equip- 
ment” at its Fall technical meeting on 
October 8 at the Gibbons Hotel in 
Dayton, Ohio. The meeting was at- 
tended by 106 persons. The subjects 
discussed at the symposium were 
“Mills, Banburys, and Automatic Take- 
Off Equipment” by D. C. Chase (Far- 
rel-Birmingham); “Continuous Curing 
of Rubber Extrusions” by Robert H. 
Kline (Robert H. Kline & Associates); 
and “Molding Equipment and Presses” 
by L. E. Soderquist (McNeil Machine 
& Engineering). Following Mr. Soder- 
quist’s talk, a movie was shown on 
recent applications of completely auto- 
matic operations of molding equip- 
ment. 
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Witco Chemical 


® Nine months ended September 30: 
Net income of $1,545,300, which is 
equal to $2.03 per share, compared 
with $1,179,400, exluding a non-recur- 
ring item, or $1.86 per share, in the 
comparable period of 1958. Sales and 
other income in the first nine months 
of 1959 totaled $38,597,200, compared 
with $29,196,700 in the same period 
last year. 


American Enka 


» Nine months to September 29: Con- 
solidated net income of $5,287,000, or 
$3.99 per share, compared with $154,- 
000, or 11c a share, in the same period 
of 1958. Consolidated net sales in the 
first nine months of 1959 totaled $76,- 
655,000 compared with $42,490,000 in 
the equivalent period of the preceding 
year. 


Heyden Newport 


& Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $2,104,000, which is equal 
to 90c per common share, compared 
with $1,121,000, or 40c a share, in the 
same period last year. Sales in the 
1959 nine month period totaled $41,- 
993,000, compared with $35,334,000 in 
the equivalent period of the preceding 
year. 


Monsanto Chemical 


® Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $48,377,000, which is equal 
to $2.14 per share, compared with $28,- 
148,000, or $1.27, in the 1958 nine 
month period. Net sales in the first 
nine months of 1959 totaled $613,188,- 
000 compared with $519,705,000, in 
the equivalent period of the preceding 
year. 


American Cyanamid 


» Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $40,028,000, which is equal 
to $1.89 per share, compared with $27,- 
915,000, or $1.32 a share, in the same 
period last year. Sales in the 1959 
three quarter period totaled $442,007,- 
000, compared with $388,329,000 in the 
similar period of 1958. 


Firestone 


& Nine months ended July 31: Esti- 
mated net income of $44,675,914, 
which is equal to $5.18, compared with 
$35,118,046, or $4.16, the year before. 
Sales in the nine month fiscal period 
totaled $847,453,946, compared with 
$759,719,839, in the same period last 
year. 
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Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 


® Nine months ended July 31: Net in- 
come amounted to $853,011, equal to 
$2.32 per share, compared with $531,- 
852, or $1.40 per share, which was 
adjusted for a 25 per cent stock divi- 
dend in November, 1959. Net sales 
for the 1959 period totaled $9,512,688, 
compared with $6,848,407 for the 1958 
period. 


Baldwin Rubber 


em Year ended June 30: Net income 
amounted to $675,508, which earned 
$1.55 per share of common stock, com- 
pared with $387,437, or 9lc for the 
same period a year earlier. Net sales 
totaled $18,978,591, compared with 
$15,183,367 for the previous fiscal 
year. 


Lee Rubber 


® Nine months ended July 31: Net 
income amounted to $1,079,907, equal 
to earnings of $1.26 per share of com- 
mon stock, compared with $1,184,858, 
equal to $1.40 per share for the like 
period a year ago. Net sales totaled 
$37,662,253, compared with $32,747,- 
548 for the 1958 period. 


Polymer Corp. 


& Six months ended June 30: Net 
earnings of $229,126, equal to 33c per 
share of common stock, compared with 
$11,339 reported for the same period 
a year ago, which earned 2c per share. 
Net sales totaled $3,280,780, compared 
with $2,086,178 for the like period of 
1958. 


Dayton Rubber 


® Nine months ended July 31: Net 
earnings totaled $1,816,301, equal to 
$1.64 per share, compared with $819,- 
141, or 73c a share for the like period 
a year ago. Sales for the nine months 
period amounted to $71,802,930, com- 
pared with $60,550,983, for the 1958 
period. 


General Cable 


® Nine months ended September 30: 
Net income of $6,394,806, which is 
equal to $1.98 a share, compared with 
$5,249,793, or $1.61 in the 1958 nine 
month period. 


DeVilbiss 


® Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $1,299,296, which is equal 
to $1.79, compared with $460,140, or 
63c in the same period of the preceding 
year. 


Goodrich 


® Nine months ended September 30: 
Net income of $28,820,709, which is 
equal to $3.20 per common share, com- 
pared with $23,411,892, or $2.61 a 
share, in the 1958 nine month period. 
Sales in the first nine months of 1959 
totaled $578,478,605, compared with 
$508,465,253 in the same period last 
year. 


General Tire 


» Nine months ended August 31: Esti- 
mated earnings of $20,320,567, which 
is equal to $3.79 per share of common 
stock, compared with $5,331,368, or 
91c, in the 1958 period. Sales in the 
first nine months of fiscal 1959 totaled 
$483,644,239, compared with $321,- 
405,954, in the same period last year. 


Seiberling 


& Six months ended June 30: Net in- 
come for the half amounted to $754,- 
953, equal to earnings of $1.24 per 
share, compared w:th $48,729, equal to 
a 9c deficit, for the like period a year 
ago. Net sales were $26,968,925, com- 
pared with $21,411,670 reported for 
the first half of 1958. 


Armstrong Cork 


® Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $15,257,000, which is equal 
to $2.94 per share, compared with $9,- 
534,000, or $1.82 a share, a year earlier. 
Sales in the first three quarters of 1959 
amounted to $219,213,000 compared 
with $182,658,000 in the same period 
last year. 


Long Mile Rubber 


» Quarter ended August 25: Net in- 
come of $220,624, which is equal to 
35c per share. Net sales in the third 
quarter of 1959 totaled $2,255,740. Be- 
cause of recapitalization figures for the 
comparable 1958 period are not avail- 
able. 


National Vulcanized Fibre 


> Quarter ended September 27: Net in- 
come of $295,000, which is equal to 
45c a share, compared with $159,000, 
or 28c a share, in the third quarter of 
1958. Third quarter sales totaled $5,- 
697,000 compared with $3,686,000, in 
the same period last year. 


Triangle Conduit 


& Eight months ended August 31: Net 
income of $1,761,690, which is equal 
to $1.30 per share, compared with $1,- 
496,848, or $1.10 a share in the first 


eight months of 1958. Gross sales in 
the 1959 eight month period totaled 
$46,242,756 compared with $38,898,- 
356, in the same period last year. 
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Southern Rubber Group Holds 


Fall Meeting on October 9-10 


> Registration at the Fall Meeting of 
the Southern Rubber Group held on 
October 9 and 10 at the Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., totaled 205 
members and guests who gathered for 
an interesting technical program and 
banquet. The meeting got underway on 
Friday afternoon, October 9 with a 
business session presided over by Chair- 
man Eldon H. Ruch (Firestone). It 
was announced that group membership 
now totals 371. 

R. L. Turpen (Bowling Green Rub- 
ber), chairman of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, reported that an audit of the 
group’s books revealed that all was in 
order. Martin Samuels (Copolymer) in- 
dicated that as of October 1, 1959, the 
group had over $2,000 in the treasury. 

It was also announced that Warren 
S. Hall (C. P. Hall), Charles M. White 
(Cabot Carbon), and Roswell C. Whit- 
more (Better Monkey Grip) have been 
appointed as a Nominating Committee 
for the purpose of selecting candidates 
for the next election of officers. Chair- 
man Ruch announced that a committee 
will soon be appointed to examine the 
by-laws of the organization to see if 
any revisions are indicated at this time. 

The Memphis meeting of the South- 
ern Rubber Group represented the tenth 
meeting of the organization and the 
start of its fourth year. Incidentally, the 
Spring, 1960, meeting of the group will 
be held in Birmingham Ala., instead 
of in Atlanta, Ga., as previously an- 
nounced. 


Technical Program 


The technical session on Friday after- 
noon was devoted to a panel discussion 
of Materials and Process Control mod- 
erated by Jeff W. Hart (Firestone). 
Panel members and their subjects in- 
cluded: 

E. W. Kiel (Goodyear) — “Advan- 
tages of Different types of Systems for 
Handling Materials in Process.” 

R. H. Zabel (DuPont )—‘Pigmenta- 
tion in Rubber.” 

E. J. Valois (Texas-U.S. Chemicals) 
—*‘Gel Formation in SBR.” 

G. C. Maassen (R. T. Vanderbilt )}— 
“Processing Control of Rubber Chemi- 
cals.” 

The technical session on Friday after- 
noon was followed by a Supplier’s Hos- 
pitality Hour and this, in turn, was 
followed by a banquet at which Travis 
Butler (American Rubber) delivered 
the invocation. G. R. McCalla (J. E. 
Dilworth) served as master of cere- 
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monies. Roger Pfau (Texas-U.S. Chemi- 
cals) delivered a welcoming address 
and introduced those seated on the dais 
to the audience. Some 215 members 
and guests were in attendance at the 
banquet. 

A feature of the occasion was the 
presentation of the “Man of the Year 
Award” to William F. Gerrow, Jr. 
(Goodyear Chemical), for his efforts 
on behalf of the Southern Rubber 
Group. Thomas R. Brown (Goodrich) 
presented a cup to Mr. Gerrow. Warren 
S. Hall (C. P. Hall), past-chairman of 
the group, was presented with a plaque 
in recognition of his services. 

Dr. J. P. McKenzie (Copolymer) 
presented the Harmon Connell Scholar- 
ship award, an annual presentation, to 
Frank Fay McKay, Jr., senior at Mis- 
sissippi State University. The Harmon 
Connell Memorial Scholarship was 
established by the group at Mississippi 
State to honor the memory of Harmon 
Connell, first chairman of the Southern 
Rubber Group. 

The after-dinner speaker at the 
banquet was Dr. Ross Pritchard of 
Southwestern University, Memphis, 
who delivered an interesting talk on 
“Capitalism and National Security in 
the United States.” 

On Saturday morning, October 10, 
the technical portion of the meeting 
continued with a talk by S. Everett 
Perlberg (Adamson United) on “Ad- 
vanced Rubber Processing Equipment 
and Methods.” 

D. A. Reneau (United Carbon) 
served as chairman of the Housing 
Committee for the Memphis meeting, 
while Lenoir Black (C. P. Hall) was 
hospitality representative. Committee 
chairmen for the 1959-60 year include: 
Membership—R. N. Golden (Sun Oil); 
Program — Roger Pfau (Texas-U.S. 
Chemicals); Education—J. P. McKen- 
zie (Copolymer); Publicity—C. H. Ed- 
wards (Phillips Chemical). 

On Saturday morning, October 10, 
Mr. Perlberg presented his interesting 
discussion of “Advanced Rubber Proc- 
essing Equipment and Methods.” Fol- 
lowing the generalization that new tire 
plants were designed around calenders 
and mechanical goods plants around 
curing capacity, a review of intensive 
mixers was made. This included the 
comparison of a kneading action in the 
Intermix as compared with the smear- 
ing, or wiping action, in sigma blade 
type units. The advantage of mounting 
the rotors on fixed centers by means 
of roller bearings, outboard of the main 
housing, was pointed out. Also noted 


was the advantage of a large area ram 
in allowing variable batch sizes and 
permitting programming of the mixing 
cycle by means of pressure regulation. 

The comparison of a drop type gate, 
which permitted leakage, compared 
with a slide gate, which produced “rat- 
tails’, was made. Another point re- 
viewed was the probability of single pass 
mixes in new style intensive mixers in- 
cluding breakdown, masterbatching, in- 
jection of oils and plasticizers and, 
finally, the addition of curing agents 
and accelerators. This probability is 
already a fact in some plants and, with 
better control of heat transfer in in- 
tensive mixers, is very likely to be ac- 
cepted in additional plants. 

He discussed intensive mixers to 
sheet off equipment through extruders 
with their advantages in reducing man- 
power, providing constant dispersion 
with the same formulation and produc- 
tion of a sheet or profile. Their disad- 
vantages of requiring a different screw 
design for each formulation, problems 
in cooling and low operating efficiency, 
mitigate against this application for all 
but a few large volume single type 
products, Mr. Perlberg said. 

In discussing mills, mention was 
made of integral base design, incorpor- 
ating end frames and bedplate as an 
integral casting, as well as the use of 
vibration dampeners, the elimination of 
expensive foundations and anchor bolts. 
Conventional mills have been built 
utilizing this principle and making their 
removal from an existing site quite 
easy. 

Other developments in mills, such as 
the use of drilled rolls with circulating 
water systems, flood lubrication, laby- 
rinth seals, the use of individual rather 
than line shaft drives, and the problems 
in designing connecting gears for ad- 
justable openings were discussed. The 
use of mill aprons, slitter knives, scrap- 
er blades and motorized adjusting 
screws were reviewed. 


Summarizes Calender History 


A summary of calender history was 
made, including designs of tilted “Z” 
types built during the late 1800's. 
well as the mistake of buying 3-roll 
calenders when only a 2-roll calender 
is needed. The use of “Roll Bending” 
between pairs of rolls to multiply its 
effect, and the use of roll crossing with 
and without connecting gears was 
recommended for all calenders. A 
working model of the Adamson United 
patented connecting gear design was 
shown. 

Progress in calender design since the 
war was reviewed, including roll tem- 
perature control, individual screw- 
downs, Beta Ray gauge control, flood 
lubrication, bearing temperature con- 
trol and constant tension variable speed 
DC drives. 

Emphasis was put on proper calender 
design such as 120° calender with its 
safety and gravity feed advantages as 
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a 3-roll unit and “Z” type calenders for 
double coating. A listing of all the 
various types of calenders which have 
been built and operated, with a brief 
description of each, followed. The 
final outline included a 5-roll theoretical 
unit which could be an “L”—“Z” or 
3-roll calender. 

After a review of all the above points 
with slides, the program was shifted to 
the curing section, other than individual 
tire curing presses. An outline was 
given of “CV” machines, including the 
catanary tube design. This was com- 
pared with tank-type vulcanizers and 
special emphasis was put on safety in 
design of quick opening doors. The 
flange and groove arrangement, as 
used in the patented “Lift-Swing” door 
or the side-slide, or straight up, or up 
and over design was shown to be much 
safer than a breech-lock vessel. 


Discusses Press Developments 


In a discussion on presses, emphasis 
was put on the rotary curing units, in- 
cluding such equipment as was built by 
“Gora-Lee”, the Ferris-Wheel design of 
Adamson United Co., and other rotary 
units. The use of the “Rotocure,” the 
unit built under license from Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., was de- 
scribed in some detail. The review in- 
cluded the basic design plus the addi- 
tion of more than heat, the use of a 
secondary pressure roll, and the two- 
band machine which was mentioned. 

Then came a review of new develop- 
ments in flat bed press design, including 
the prestressing of rods to approxi- 
mately 19 per cent over their rated load, 
the development of the curved side- 
plate or “barrel” press for high density 
molding and for high clamping pres- 
sures in transfer molding. 

A slide showing a “window-frame” 
press which is usually the most com- 
petitively designed press for a given ap- 
plication was shown, and the advan- 
tages of uniformly loaded strain mem- 
bers was pointed out. In a review of 
automatic presses, advantages and dis- 
advantages of the mechanical crank 
type “McNeiil’s” were brought up. 
Operating designs of items such as tem- 
perature compensating guides and ram 
diameters, and hydraulic line pressures 
were briefly mentioned. 

The speech closed with a description 
of the “squat-heater”’, the new single 
mold heater press for large tires, and 
the possible in-field future use of this 
equipment for recapping and rebuilding 
off the road tires at the site. 


Dow Chemical Plans New Unit 


® Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
will build a plant for the manufacture 
of styrene-butadiene synthetic rubber 
latices at Allyn’s Point, Conn. Produc- 
tion is scheduled to start early in 1961. 
The company also plans to expand its 
styrene-butadiene latex capacity at 
Freeport, Texas. 
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Samuel R. Phillips 


Named General Manager 


& U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
has announced that Samuel R. Phillips 
has been named general manager of 
Latex Fiber Industries, Inc., a subsidi- 
ary of U. S. Rubber and jointly oper- 
ated with J. P. Lewis Co., at Beaver 
Falls, N. Y. Mr. Phillips previously 
was assistant general manager of the 
Textile Division of U. S. Rubber. He 
graduated from Georgia Tech in 1938 
and joined U. S. Rubber in 1939 at its 
Hogansville, Ga., plant where he 
worked in the testing laboratories. 
Three years later he was an assistant 
in the Production Scheduling Depart- 
ment when that department was trans- 
ferred to New York City. In 1944, 
Mr. Phillips served with the United 
States Navy, rejoined the company 
in 1946, and later that year was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales and 
production coordination for the Textile 
Division. In 1948, he became manager 
of sales and production coordination 
and, in 1951, he was named assistant 
general manager for the Textile Divi- 
sion. 


Wins William H. Nichols Medal 


® Professor Herman F. Mark of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
world authority on macromolecule 
chemistry, has won the 1960 William 
H. Nichols Medal of the American 
Chemical Society’s New York Section. 
The gold medal, which is conferred 
annually to stimulate original research 
in chemistry, will be presented at a 
section dinner in March. Dr. Mark 
will receive the award for research 
conducted and reported during the past 
five years. He will be cited for “his 
brilliant advancement of polymer 
science toward useful ends through 
pioneering theoretical and experimen- 
tal development of new concepts of 
molecule architecture and macromole- 
cule chemistry; for inspired communi- 
cation of polymer developments 
through teaching, writing, editorship, 
and personal contact affecting a con- 
tinued widespread growth of mature 
understanding of large molecules.” 


ASME Plans Two Sessions 
on Rubber and Plastics 


& Two technical sessions on rubber 
and plastics have been scheduled to take 
place during the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, which will be held during the 
week of November 30 to December 4 
at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Highlights of the ASME 
meeting will include an “Early Bird” 
party; a hotel concert; special Junch- 
eons; a variety show; dances and field 
trips. An interesting ladies’ program has 
also been planned. On Thursday, De- 
cember 3, there will be a banquet fol- 
lowed by a dance. 

The rubber and plastics sessions will 
be held during the morning and after- 
noon of Monday, November 30. Papers 
to be presented during the first session 
include: 

Uniform Two-Way Orientation of 
Plastic Films, by M. O. Longstreth and 
Turner Alfrey, Jr. (Dow Chemical). 

Videne—A New Polyester Laminat- 
ing and Surfacing Film, by C. W. Tay- 
lor (Goodyear). 

Plastics in Construction and Agricul- 
ture, by T. E. Werkema (Dow Chemi- 
cal). 

Plastics Developments: 1958-1959, by 
Lois W. Brock (General Tire). 

The afternoon session has _ been 
scheduled to begin at 2:30 p.m. and will 
feature the following papers: 

Plastic-Pipe Standards, by Gordon 
Kline (National Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce). 

Polyethylene Pipe Progress, by Alfred 
Stockfleth (DuPont). 

Factors Affecting the Long-Term 
Performance of Polyethylene Plastic 
Pipe, by W. P. Acton (Hercules Pow- 
der). 

Rubber Developments: June 1957- 
June 1959, by Leora E. Straka (General 
Tire). 


Goodrich Building Retread Plant 


»> B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., a division 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has announced that construction has 
begun on its new retread plant near 
Oakland, Calif. According to the com- 
pany, the new plant will triple the firm’s 
present capacity for tire retreading in 
the San Francisco Bay area, and will 
serve motorists and truckers as far east 
as Reno, Nev. Construction of the 
14,000 square-foot, one-story plant got 
under way in October and occupancy 
is expected to take place in January, 
1960. 

The company reports that its present 
retreading plant in Oakland will con- 
tinue to operate at scheduled capacity 
until the new plant is completed. It will 
then be replaced by the new facility. 
Installation of modern equipment and 
additional presses and a greater num- 
ber of matrices will give the new plant 
a production capacity of 9,000 tire re- 
tread units a month. 
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Rubber and Plastics Studies 


& Three U. S. Navy and Army Ord- 
nance reports on studies of rubber and 
plastics are now available from the 
Publications and Public Information 
Division, Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The publications 
cover the effects of some plastics and 
rubbers on metal corrosion, a pendu- 
lum-type tester for measuring the im- 
pact resistance of plastics, and an in- 
vestigation into the tensile properties 
of three thermoplastics. 

The Corrosivities of Plastics and 
Rubbers, by H. A. Perry, Jr., and his 
associates at the U. S. Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, details three techniques for 
testing the corrosive effect of plastics 
and rubbers on metals in humid sur- 
roundings. A method which permits 
identification of water-soluble ionic con- 
stituents contributing to galvanic cor- 
rosion is recommended for use with 
thermosetting or thermoplastic organic 
resins, inorganic or organic plastic fill- 
ers, laminates, adhesives, and both natu- 
ral and synthetic rubbers. The 41-page 
report is designated as PB 151750 and 
priced at $1.25. 

The Raleigh-Edwards-Tensile-Impact- 
Machine-Pendulum for measuring the 
impact resistance of plastics is described 
in detail in the 35-page study entitled 
Impact and Shock Resistance of Plas- 
tics: Final Report. It was prepared by 
North Carolina State College for the 
U. S. Navy’s Bureau of Ships and 
enumerates how this simple tester can 
be used at numerous energy and veloc- 
ity levels to facilitate investigation of 
impact resistance as a function of these 
two variables. Requests for PB 151729 
should be accompanied by $1.25. 

R. E. Ely’s Tensile Properties for 
Three Thermoplastics Over Six Dec- 
ades of Rate is a 75-page study de- 
scribing work done at the U. S. Army 
Ordnance Corps’ Redstone Arsenal on 
investigating the tensile properties for 
polyethylene, ethyl cellulose, and poly- 
methyl methacrylate. Included inthis 
report, designated as PB 151573, are 
some data for ultimate strains and 
elastic moduli. The price of the pub- 
lication is $2.00. 


Cary Acquires Regency Plastics 


® Cary Chemicals Inc. of Flemington 
and East Brunswick, N. J., has an- 


nounced the formation of Regency 
Plastics Inc. to acquire the business 
and assets of Regency Plastics Co. of 
Woodside, L. I., N. Y. The integration 
is expected to provide a well-established 
finishing facility for Cary Chemicals’ 
other subsidiaries, including Great Bay 
Plastics & Chemical Co., East Bruns- 
wick, N. J., which was scheduled to 
go on stream about November 1. Great 
Bay will produce vinyl sheeting from 
Cary Blacar resins and will feed it to 
Regency Plastics for printing, emboss- 
ing and laminating. Regency’s present 
operations include extrusion, intaglio 
printing, gravure printing, vacuum em- 
bossing, laminating, etc., Cary said. 
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DANGERS of launching a 


NEW PRODUCT 
Snell Research can help overcome them 


Here’s how, in some typical 
case histories of Snell clients: 


Product Research and Development 
—A few years ago Snell was retained to 
develop new products, applications, and 
markets for sugar. Extensive research 
and development work by Snell resulted 
in the creation of a new synthetic deter- 
gent—based on sugar! 


Product Application—A Snell client in 
the paper industry, for whom we had 
developed a fine additive, wanted to 
explore uses in other fields. Unfortunately, 
their highly qualified staff’s experience 
was limited to the one field. Snell, with 
experts in practically every product field, 
found the new product has potentialities 
as both a good emulsifier and a paint 
plasticizer. Only the very largest manu- 
facturing companies can duplicate the 
breadth of experience and background 
the Snell ‘‘brain-trust’’ of technical ex- 
perts can offer you! 


Product Improvement — One Snell 
client found their product, an adhesive 
bandage, slipping in quality. Tape was 
going gooey in storage on druggists’ 
shelves. Snell research helped this client 
bring his product quality up to equal the 
best on the market, and retain his share 
of sales. 


Product Evaluation—A Snell brewery 
client wanted to expand production and 
take advantage of a more efficient pro- 
duction technique but feared the taste of 


ithe beer might suffer. Snell food tech- 


nologists, taste panels, and engineers 
checked the new process and hundreds of 
samples of beer made under new and old 
systems, recommended the switch to the 
more profitable modern process. The 
change went unnoticed by the customers, 
\and sales continued to climb. 


Market Research—A Snell client with 
a waste. product had briefly considered 
building a plant to use it to manufacture 
‘another product; but had given up after 
their own brief survey showed the new 
product to be already overproduced. When 
ithey consulted Snell for checking, how- 
ever, Snell predicted there would be a 
shortage within three years. The client 
|waited two years, built the plant—and 
‘now has a profitable new product instead 
of a waste! 


Toxicology—One of the largest frozen 
food companies began getting complaints 
on the flavor of one of their green vege- 
tables. Since hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were at stake, they consulted 
Snell to find out what was wrong. Snell by 
analyzing tests, and checking on the 
farm, was able to prove that the taste— 
actually toxic—was due to a new type of 
insecticide sprayed on the fields hundreds 
of yards away on a windy day long before 
the harvest! 


Engineering—A large midwestern firm 
desired to produce its own brand of 
instant coffee, to possess outstanding 
flavor, body, and bouquet. They engaged 
Snell to design their extraction line, which 
is now economically producing a superior 
product, and have since doubled capacity. 
Since that time, two additional plants 
have been modified under our supervision 
to increase production and improve prod- 
uct characteristics. 


What’s Your Product Problem?— 
Whatever it is, and whatever your prod- 
uct field—chemicals, chemical specialties, 
personal products, pulp and paper, pro- 
tective coatings, plastics, textiles, foods, 
petroleum, rubber—Snell has men who 
“know the score” in that field, and who 
can work with you creatively and profit- 
ably in developing, producing, protecting, 
and marketing new ideas. This broad 
experience can be decisive in protecting 
not only your ideas, but also the thou- 
sands of dollars you spend developing 
them. And the cost of Snell service is less 
than you might imagine! Half the jobs 
we do cost less than $1000! 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


On Research Deveiopment & 
Testing “SERVICES FOR 
YOU.” It tells you how Snell 
can serve YOU! No obliga- 
tion, of course. Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., Dept. R10, 29 West 
15th Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. | 
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New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Buffalo Group Hears Talk On Technical Service Problems 


& The Buffalo Rubber Group held its 
Fall technical meeting on October 13 
at the Westbrook Hotel in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Robert Cowen (U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming), introduced Carl E. Carl- 
son (General Tire & Rubber) who 
spoke during the technical session on 
“Technical Service Problems.” Mr. 
Carlson stated that in any item of 
manufacture, variations existed in men, 
machinery and materials. He pointed 
out that it was the function of the tech- 
nical service group to reduce the vari- 
ations to a livable minimum, and to 
adjust and correct conditions which re- 
flect unfavorably on quality and pro- 
duction efficiency. Mr. Carlson dis- 
cussed the organization and functions 
of technical service groups and de- 
scribed how some typical problems 
were handled in tire plants. 

Richard Herdlein (Hewitt-Robins), 
chairman of the Buffalo Rubber Group, 
introduced Thomas F. Schifferli (Re- 
public Steel), who was the after-dinner 
speaker. Mr. Schifferli’s subject was 
“World’s Biggest Highway Program.” 
He discussed the planning and progress 
of the Federal highway program, in- 


Time Study Clinic Held 
> Walley & Associates, management 
consultants, Dayton, Ohio, held a time 
study and wage incentive clinic for rub- 
ber industry personnel on October 26 
to 28 at the Miami Hotel in Dayton, 
Ohio. The three day clinic was con- 
ducted and under the direction of John 
R. Walley. The topics under discus- 
sion during the 12 clinic sessions were: 
What management in a rubber products 
plant expects from time study; Why use 
standard elemental data in a plant pro- 
ducing rubber products; Arrangement 
of time studies for standard elemental 
data; Development and application of 
standard time tables; Development of 
wage incentives when manufacturing 
rubber products; Case studies in de- 
veloping incentives on rubber products 
manufacturing operations; Installation 
of wage incentives; Maintenance of 
wage incentives; When should a wage 
incentive plan be revised?; Ten princi- 
ples in successfully revising incentive 
plans; and Getting the most out of time 
study and wage incentives. 


U. S. Rubber Kralastic MM 


> Naugatuck Chemical Division of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
has developed what is said to be a 
tough new plastic that can be engi- 
neered precisely. Kralastic MM, the 
new material, is a resin-rubber blend 
specifically designed for molding prod- 
ucts where high rigidity and resistance 
to cold flow under loads are required. 
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"Technical Service Problems" was the 
subject of the talk given by Carl E. Carl- 
son (General Tire & Rubber) at right, at 
the October 13 technical meeting of the 
Buffalo Rubber Group. With Mr. Carlson 
are, left to right, Robert Cowen (U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming) and Richard Herdlein 
(Hewitt-Robins), group chairman. 


cluding automatic vehicle guidance sys- 
tems and the progress in the develop- 
ment of rubber roads. A question and 
answer period followed Mr. Schifferli’s 
talk. 


The company says that lab tests indi- 
cated that the medium-impact plastic is 
more rigid and has less tendency to 
creep or flow under load than any 
thermoplastic material now being mar- 
keted. 

According to U. S. Rubber, the new 
plastic has low moisture pick-up, good 
impact strength and high abrasion and 
corrosion resistance. It will withstand 
heat, while maintaining usable strength, 
up to 200°F. It is available in a range 
of colors and parts molded from it are 
said to have good gloss. The molded 
parts can be painted, printed and ce- 
mented with solvents, according to the 
company. 


R-M Names Factory Manager 


> Wilder E. Perkins has been ap- 
pointed factory manager of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Previ- 
ously manufacturing general co-man- 
ager with R. J. Gorecki, who resigned 
recently, Mr. Perkins graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
as a mechanical engineer. He has been 
with Manhattan since 1926. Other 
company appointments include A. J. 
Van Benschoten, director of purchases; 
and G. Hellerman, manager of traffic 
and transportation. 


® Elastomer Chemicals Department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., has issued bulletin BL-354, a study 
of “Blends of Neoprene Types WB and 
GN.” 


W. R. Grace Appoints Three 


® The Research Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York, N. Y., has 
announced the appointments of Drs. 
Fred Jaffe, Clifton L. Kehr and A. D. 
Ketley to the staff of its Washington 
Research Center, Clarksville, Md., as 
research chemists. According to the 
company the three appointees will be 
primarily concerned with polyolefin re- 
search. Dr. Jaffe graduated from West- 
ern Reserve University in 1953 and 
received his Ph.D. in 1957 from Cor- 
nell University. Prior to joining Grace, 
he completed a year of post-doctoral 
work at Cornell. He is a member of 
the American Chemical Society and 
the Chemical Society of London. 

Dr. Kehr is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College, and received his M.S. 
and Ph.D. in 1950 and 1952 respec- 
tively, from the University of Dela- 
ware. Prior to joining Grace, Dr. Kehr 
was engaged in elastomer research and 
development for DuPont. He is a mem- 
ber of the Organic Division of the 
American Chemical Society. Dr. Ket- 
ley was associated with the Georgia 
Institute of Technology and the Esso 
Research & Engineering Co. as a re- 
search chemist prior to joining Grace. 
Previously, he was assistant professor 
in oMrganic chemistry at the University 
of Sydney in Australia, Dr. Ketley has 
published technical papers in the United 
States and England. 


Seiberling Elects Rodman 


& Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has elected M. R. Rodman as assistant 
treasurer and has re-elected all officers 
except H. E. Thomas, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, who has retired. Mr. 
Rodman, who will continue to serve in 
his capacity as manager of the Credit 
Department, served as assistant credit 
manager and manager of the com- 
pany’s district sales offices in Kansas 
City and Chicago before he was named 
credit manager. 

Officers re-elected include J. P. Sei- 
berling, president and chairman; L. M. 
Seiberling, vice-chairman and _ vice- 
president in charge of sales; H. P. 
Schrank, executive vice-president; R. J. 
Thomas, vice-president and treasurer; 
C. E. Jones, vice-president and comp- 
troller; E. A. Hensal, vice-president in 
charge of production; W. P. Seiberling, 
secretary; R. L. Perkins, assistant sec- 
retary and counsel; and W. T. Johnson, 
assistant vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


Manley Named Representative 


®» Frank H. Manley Jr. has been 
named western area sales service repre- 
sentative for the Falls Engineering and 
Machine Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
In his new post, Mr. Manley will repre- 
sent the firm in nine western states. A 
native of Niagara Fails, N. Y., he was 
formerly sales manager of the Abra- 
sives Division for the Carborundum Co. 
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Polypropylene Unit on Stream 


& AviSun Corp., Philadelphia, Penna., 
has begun operations at a new 20 mil- 
lion pound per year unit for the pro- 
duction of polypropylene at Port Read- 
in, N. J. The new commercial unit, a 
converted polyethylene line at the 
Koppers Co., Inc., is operated by Kop- 
pers personnel under the technical di- 
rection of AviSun, which leases the 
facilities from Koppers. AviSun, an 
equally owned affiliate of American 
Viscose Corp. and the Sun Oil Co., was 
formed in February of this year to 
manufacture and market polypropylene 
polymer, film and fiber. Pilot plant op- 
erations for polypropylene film and 
fiber are based in Marcus Hook, Penna., 
and the company is currently building 
a commercial plant for production of 
film and fiber near New Castle, Del. 

The Port Reading unit uses a proc- 
ess which results in production of 
highly isotactic and crystalline poly- 
propylene. Initially, AviSun offers two 
commercial grades of polypropylene; 
a general purpose grade for injection 
molders and one for extrusion of mono- 
filaments and fibers. In addition, Avi- 
Sun will offer some color formulations. 
AviSun polypropylene, a new thermo- 
plastic material, is said to be the light- 
est commercial plastic available and to 
offer more product per pound of 
resin. Outstanding properties of tensile 
strength, temperature resistance, stress 
crack-in resistance, stiffness, film trans- 
parency and surface gloss are due to the 
tailored structure of the molecules, Avi- 
Sun states. 


Pennsylvania Tire Opens Plant 


& Pennsylvania Tire Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, announces that its new tread 
rubber manufacturing plant in Paris, 
Tex., is now in full production. Phillip 
B. Field, service-sales manager of the 
company’s Western Division, is in 
charge of customer service, and Wal- 
lace Maddox is plant production man- 


Obtains Columbia-National Stock 


& Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Penna., has obtained the 
balance of the stock interest in Colum- 
bia-National Corp., previously held by 
National Research Corp. Under the 
reorganization plan, Columbia-Southern 
obtained all of the outstanding stock 
of Columbia-National. In exchange, 
National Research received 10,000 
shares of Columbia-Southern’s 4 per 
cent convertible voting preferred stock 
with a par value of $100 per share. If 
certain conditions are met by March 
31, 1964, National Research may con- 
vert its shares of Columbia-Southern 
preferred to $5,000,000 worth of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. common stock. 
Columbia-Southern Chemical is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. 

Columbia-National, with plant at 
Pensacola, Fla., produces zirconium 
sponge for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and others. The firm was estab- 
lished in 1956 and has operated since 
1958 with Columbia-Southern owning 
50 per cent of the stock, plus one share 
and with National Research owning the 
remaining shares. Columbia-Southern 
reported that circumstances connected 
with the Atomic Energy Commission 
contract make it advisable to continue 
to operate Columbia-National as a sub- 
sidiary. 


Dayton Forms New Company 


® Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
has formed a new company in Chicago, 
Ill., to handle its growing line of indus- 
trial and automotive products, which 
will be called the Dayton Industrial 
Products Co. The new firm will be 
operated as a Dayton division and will 
have headquarters in a building now 
under construction in the Melrose Park 
area west of Chicago. Activities of 
Dayton’s former Mechanical Goods 
Sales Division will be incorporated in 
the organiztation and several executives, 
department heads and key personnel 
will be transferred from present head- 
quarters to the new location. Robert 
G. Burson, a vice-president of Dayton, 
will be in charge of the new company. 

The Chicago operation will be re- 
sponsible for sales, advertising, sales 
promotion, merchandising, product en- 
gineering and application for Dayton’s 
automotive and industrial products. 
Also included will be a new line of 
urethane products for a variety of in- 
dustrial uses and a full range of molded 
and extruded industrial rubber products. 
The new company is an outgrowth of 
a product diversification program 
launched in 1921 at which time the 
Mechanical Goods Division was 
formed. The establishment of this new 
Chicago operation ties in with Dayton’s 
over-all expansion program. 


ager. Initial production is geared for 
750,000 pounds of tread _ rubber 
monthly. However, the new plant is 
designed so that it may be expanded 
for greater tread rubber production or 
enlarged to include the manufacture 
of passenger car and truck tires, which- 
ever customer demands warrant. 


CIRCULAR KNIVES 


Complete line of circular knives, blades and 
special tools for the rubber tire and mechenical 
rubber industries, including bias, de-beading, hog, 
scraper, skiving, tread and other special knives for 
rubber cutting operations. For efficient, low cost 
service specify “Cowles” standard and special knives. 


LES TOOL COMPANY 
WEST 110th STREET 
LAND 2, OHIO 


Second Acrylonitrile Plant 


> A new plant to produce acrylonitrile 
will be built by E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
near Beaumont, Texas. Acrylonitrile is 
the main ingredient in the company’s 
Orlon acrylic fiber. The Beaumont 
plant, the second started by DuPont 
this year, will manufacture acrylonitrile 
from ammonia and propylene. The 
first plant, begun in Memphis, Tenn., 
this June, will produce the material 
from hydrogen cyanide and acetylene. 
Expectations are that the Texas plant 
will be on stream in the spring of 1961. 
Production at the Memphis facility is 
scheduled to start late in 1960. 
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Akron Fall Meeting Features 


Symposium on Today's Tires 


® More than 550 members and guests 
of the Akron Rubber Group were in 
attendance at the Fall Meeting of the 
group, held on October 23rd at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Akron, Ohio. The 
meeting featured a symposium on 
“Today’s Tires” moderated by B. 
Kastein (Firestone). After the tech- 
nical session and a cocktail hour, din- 
ner was served. The after-dinner speak- 
er was Dr. R. C. S. Young, on leave of 
absence from the State College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Atlanta, Ga., who 
delivered an interesting talk on the 
American scene. Dr. Young was in- 
troduced by Dan Doherty (Godfrey L. 
Cabot). 

At the dinner, Milton Leonard 
(Columbian Carbon), chairman of the 
Akron Group, introduced those seated 
on the dais to the members and guests, 
V. F. Springer, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, reported that as of 
October 23 the group had 1,352 paid 
members. Milton J. Rhoad (Good- 
year), head of the Auditing Committee, 
indicated that the group’s finances were 
in good order. Charles W. Stalker 
(General Tire), group treasurer, re- 
ported that $3,400 was in the treasury. 

A feature of the dinner program was 
the presentation of a placque to George 
Hackim (General Tire), past-chairman 
of the Akron Rubber Group, for his 
services to the organization. Mr. 
Hackim has been a member of the 
group’s Executive Board for the past 
eight years. Mr. Hackim, now chairman 
of the Scholarship and Education Com- 
mittee, reported that four scholarships 
are now being offered by the group at 
the University of Akron. He noted that 
85 students are now pursuing the rub- 
ber technology course on raw materials 
at the University, and that 150 will 
take the course on compounding of 
special products. Both courses are of- 
fered at the University through the 
cooperation of the Akron Rubber 
Group. 


Additions to Hall of Fame 


As an interesting sidelight, Mr. 
Leonard indicated that additions are 
now being considered to the “Rubber 
Hall of Fame” maintained at the Uni- 
versity of Akron. New candidates for 
the “Hall of Fame” are expected to be 
announced shortly. 

The panel discussion on “Today’s 
Tires” featured three interesting papers. 
T. M. Kersker (Goodyear) spoke on 
“Textiles”, while K. R. Garvick (Mans- 
field Tire) devoted himself to “Com- 
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pounding” and K. L. Campbell (Fire- 
stone) discussed “Design and Construc- 
tion.” (Epiror’s NoTE: The complete 
symposium on “Today’s Tires” will be 
published in the December, 1959, issue 
of RUBBER AGE). 

In his talk on “Textiles”, Mr. Kersker 
pointed out that the function of textiles 
in tires is to provide the tire with shape, 
size, stability, bruise resistance, fatigue 
resistance and load carrying capacity. 
In addition, he stated, tire fabric plays 
an important function in ride, noise, 
heat build-up, separation resistance, 
high speed performance, and durability. 

Improved performance can be built 
into tires by use of textiles which 
utilize new cord constructions, new 
cord materials, new processing tech- 
niques, proper choice of optimum quan- 
tity of cord, and new tire constructions. 

The speaker noted that the recent 
widely publicized improved rayons re- 
sult from increased cord resistance 
while maintaining fatigue resistance. 
Rayon and nylon, he observed, are now 
competing for use in tires. Major ac- 
ceptance will depend largely on price, 
but mostly on the quality of perform- 
ance. 


Discusses Compounding 


K. R. Garvick, speaking on “Com- 
pounding”, stated that a tire compound- 
er develops new rubber compound 
recipes in a laboratory, proves their 
use in tires by testing on “indoor 
wheel” equipment and finally checks 
his results by evaluating a series of 
tires on test vehicles on the road. 

Whether he uses natural rubber or 
synthetic as his basic material is de- 
termined by the type of tire, passenger 
or truck, and by the location of the 
stock in the tire, whether tread or 
body. In general, truck tires require 
natural rubber while best performance 
of passenger tires now depends on syn- 
thetic polymers. A little natural rubber 
is used in passenger tires to provide 
better factory tire building. 

The selection of type of black, from 
the nine available, and the quantity 
to use, again is determined by the tire 
needs. Highest black loadings are used 
in the tread for maximum resistance to 
highway abrasion while much lower 
loadings of blacks, in the compounds 
for the body of the tire, give the de- 
sired resistance to separation and mini- 
mum heat build up. 

The compounder must strike a bal- 
ance between service requirements of 
the tire and the needs of the factory to 


have a material suitable for efficient 
production processing. 

In his talk on “Design and Construc- 
tion”, Mr. Campbell declared that to- 
day’s tires must give satisfactory per- 
formance on vehicles of ever increasing 
weight and horsepower running over 
ever increasing mileage of super high- 
ways. One survey in Texas showed 80 
per cent of the cars on a particular 
highway were traveling at 70 mph or 
faster. 

High speed and load results in the 
tire operating at high temperatures and 
stress. Both of these factors produce 
tire failures because of the deteriorating 
effect on textiles and rubber com- 
pounds. The improved strength textiles 
and heat resistant rubber compounds, 
he said, are the materials the tire en- 
gineer must combine in the right pro- 
portions to give a tire with satisfactory 
performance, regardless of severe oper- 
ating conditions. 

Passenger tire construction at the 
present time is largely concerned with 
“soft” ride, low noise level, and steer- 
ing stability for maximum passenger 
comfort. The new “low profile” tire 
has been developed to provide the best 
possible stability, along with minimum 
loss of ride cushioning. Anti-noise treat- 
ment of the tire involves making the 
tread segments of various sizes and 
shapes, as cured into the tire during 
molding. 

Service requirements are the major 
factors in choice of design and con- 
struction for a truck tire, he noted. A 
wide number of special purpose tires 
have been developed. Some of these 
have designs for maximum wear resis- 
tance and are recommended for use 
only on drive wheel positions. Four 
hundred thousand miles on original 
treads are possible with such tires. 
Other tires have designs for maximum 
traction and are used on vehicles oper- 
ating on-and-ofi the highway. Cut- 
resistant tread compounds are a “must” 
for off-the-road tires in mining work 
or moving dirt over rocky terrain. 


Radial Type Tire 


One of the most interesting new 
truck tire developments is the radial 
type tire, made with only one body ply 
of cords arranged radially from bead 
to bead. A series of narrow plies under 
the tread form an inextensible band to 
maintain the tire shape. Such tires in 
some service give 100 per cent wear 
improvement over conventional tires. 
In order to have the best tire for each 
service requirement at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, a company like Firestone has 
a line-up of 1000 tires, Mr. Campbell 
concluded. 


& The Chicago office of Emery Indus- 
tries, Inc., has moved to new quarters 
at 6835 W. Higgins Ave., Chicago 31, 
Ill. The new telephone number is 
Rodney 3-5747. 
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Paris Chemical Exhibition 


® The United States Embassy, Paris, 
France, reports that over 340,000 visit- 
ors attended the Fifth International 
Chemical Exposition on June 18 to 29 
in Paris. Six annual industry exhibi- 
tions were combined for the show 
which featured equipment for the chem- 
ical industry, chemical products, rubber 
and plastics, and scientific apparatus. 
According to the Embassy, foreign 
firms at the fair represented the United 
States, West Germany, the United 
Kingdom, Benelux, and Italy. A few 
firms represented East Germany and 
other Eastern European nations. 

The Embassy reports that consider- 
able interest was shown in technical 
seminars on such subjects as research 
on corrosion control, latest develop- 
ments in the plastics industry, auto- 
matic chemical analysis, new aerosol 
vaporizers, and progress in blending 
paints. Some of the exhibits which 
attracted particular attention were a 
direct reading apparatus for the analy- 
sis of metals contained in steel alloys; 
radiation detector for all climates; scale 
model of a new refining process for 
solid salt; a binder which can make 
invisible and airtight joints; and strati- 
fied products with glass fiber and poly- 
ester bases used to make gutters. 


New Tread Rubber Compound 


» Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has announced the development of a 
new tread rubber compound which 
promises increases of more than 50 
per cent in truck tire mileages. Ac- 
cording to the company, the improve- 
ment in retreading tires is the result of 
research conducted by Mohawk in con- 
junction with the jet aircraft industry. 
The objective of the effort was to de- 
velop improved retreading methods and 
materials for tires used to land the 
giant jet aircraft. From its exploration 
in the high heats and shock loads en- 
countered, its engineers discovered a 
retreading process which they recog- 
nized had immediate advantages to 
truck tire retreading, the company re- 
ports. The new process, called Mo- 
Mile, was tested on truck fleets oper- 
ating over regularly scheduled runs. Mo- 
hawk claims that the new tread com- 
pound can be applied with the retread- 
er’s present equipment and requires no 
special handling or process changes. 


New Northwestern Board 


> John Riddell and L. V. D. Tindale 
have been elected directors of The 
Northwestern Rubber Co., Ltd., Liver- 
pool, England. The reconstitution of 
the board followed a change in owner- 
ship of the majority of the company’s 
shares. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that Wilfrid Murray has been 
named managing director of the firm. 
He succeeds A. Nourry who had re- 
tired after 52 years of association with 
the company. Mr. Nourry will be re- 
tained by the firm as a consultant. 
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Goodrich HT Silvertown Tire | 


& B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has introduced a new premium pas- 
senger tire that is expected to provide 
a 22 per cent increase in mileage over 
tires that come as standard equipment 
on new cars. According to Goodrich, 
the new tire, called HT Silvertown, 
will be priced at 10 per cent above 
standard equipment tires, but 25 to 50 
per cent below other premium tires. 
A company spokesman states that 
usually, premium tires are built to 
stress one outstanding feature such as 
extra mileage, or blowout protection, 
or easy riding, or high-speed safety, 
or extra strength, or quiet running. 
The new tire, according to the com- 
pany, has all of these features as a re- 
sult of new wider and deeper tread de- 
sign, nylon cords, wider tread “ribs” 
and a newly developed rubber com- 
pound which results in a soft-riding, 
quiet running tread yet does not sac- 
rifice wear. The HT Silvertown will 
be placed on sale in Houston, Texas 
and throughout the Southwest in Oc- 
tober with national distribution follow- 
ing later in the year. 


Firestone Tests Dacron Cord 


> Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has completed part of a research 
program which is said to indicate that 
Dacron synthetic fiber might do as 
well in tires as it has done in broad- 
cloth. Dacron and a number of other 
polyester fibers, including Terylene, 
have undergone tests in which the fibers 
were used as cords in tires covering 
more than a million test miles. The 
research program was centered on a 
wide range of fibers, including acrylics, 
all of which were eliminated in pre- 
liminary tests with the exception of 
the polyesters, Firestone said. The 
company now plans to equip fleets in 
various parts of the nation with Dacron 
and Terylene tires and will then com- 
pare the results with earlier findings 
for further evaluation. No plans are 
presently under way to put the Dacron 
and Terylene cord into commercial 
production. 


Sells Interest in Two Firms 


& United Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y., has sold its minority interests 
in the Odessa Butadiene Co. and the 
Odessa Styrene Co. to the El Paso 
Natural Gas Products Co., Odessa, 
Texas, the operator and majority holder 
in both firms. Terms of the acquisition 
were not revealed. Through this acqui- 
sition, El Paso attains 100 per cent 
ownership of the styrene company, 
which has an annual capacity of 
45,000,000 pounds, and 75 per cent 
ownership of the butadiene company, 
which produces 115,000,000 pounds 
annually. El Paso will continue to 
supply principal requirements of buta- 
diene and styrene to United’s rubber 
and chemical interests under the same 
general terms of the original sales con- 
tract between the two companies. 


a 


PAPERS 


Silicone or Quilon Treated 
From product development at 
Rhinelander . . . new positive re- 
lease papers for clean, quick, and 
easy separation from tacky sur- 
faces; resistant to migration and 
solvent penetration. Silicone or 
Quilon release treatment pro- 
vides you with a wide range of 
release effect at the right price. 


MANY FEATURES 


Ripco Release Papers are strong 
and uniform. You can choose 
from many grades, surfaces, 
range of sheet flexibility or stiff- 
ness, size, and basis weights to 
do your job... or, we can tailor- 
make a paper to meet your 
special requirement. Write today 
for a Ripco Release Paper sample 
and data brochure, telling us 
about your specific application. 


Dept. RA 


RHINELANDER 


PAPER COMPANY 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Division of St. Regis Paper Company 


APPLICATIONS 


Ideal for pressure sensitive back- 
ing ... tapes and labels; decals; 
board and bag lining; corrugat- 
ing. Or casting paper for poly- 
urethane foams, polyesters, and 
plastics; packaging or processing 
synthetic rubber and asphaltic 
products; and for in-plant meat 
processing and food packaging. 
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THE RUBBER FORMULAR 
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STARTER SET 


$25 











There is no single service that offers greater value to 
the manufacturer of rubber goods, or to any laboratory 
or organization concerned with rubber compounds, than 
THE RUBBER FORMULARY. This monthly service 
has been supplying compounders with detailed, practical 
information on almost every type of rubber compound 
for the past eleven years, serving the rubber industry 
in very much the same manner the pharmacopoeia 
serves the pharmaceutical industry. 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY is sold on an annual 
subscription basis (by calendar year and is issued in a 
monthly shipment of cards, so designed as to make it 
possible for the user to locate and select formulas meet- 
ing specifications for hardness, elongation, tensile range 
ete., in a matter of minutes. New subscriptions are 
available at $95 a year. 


FOR THE BENEFIT AND CONVENIENCE 
OF THE ENTIRE RUBBER INDUSTRY .. . 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY is making for the first 
time a STARTER SET. This contains 2365 rubber com- 
pounds selected from the more than 9100 published in 
the FORMULARY in the years 1948 through 1957 in- 
clusive. Selections have been made to give the best con- 
densation for practical purposes .. . eliminating obso- 
lete compounding materials, keeping those on which the 
most properties are reported. 


Like the RUBBER FORMULARY, the STARTER 
SET utilizes the punched card system of recording and 
classifying compounds. Individual filing cards are pro- 
vided for each compound. Notches and imprints on the 
edge of each card serve for the classification and in- 
dexing of each compound. They are so designed that 
each compound is classified according to the principal 
physical properties, according to the type of rubber 
hydrocarbon, and as to whether or not the compound 
contains carbon black. Additional space is provided so 
that the user can add his own classifications. 
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CONTAINS: 


2365 rubber compounds presorted by polymer; by poly- 
mer into black and nonblack; by black and nonblack 
into hardness; by hardness into tensile ranges. 


115 compounds for natural rubber, black 
154 ” for natural rubber, nonblack 
276 5 for styrene, black 
150 for styrene, nonblack 
259 for nitrile, black 
97 for nitrile, nonblack 
254 ~ for neoprene, black 
116 for neoprene, nonblack 
101 xg for butyl, black 
57 & for butyl, nonblack 
50 for polysulfide, black and nonblack 
36 : for reclaim (all black compounds) 
45 5 for Hypalon, black and nonblack 
86 5 for silicones, black and nonblack 
92 for vinyls (all black compounds) 
100 . for miscellaneous other rubbers, black and non- 
black 
156 ; for blends of general purpose rubbers (natural, 
styrene, butyl reclaim), black 
7| for blends of general purpose rubbers, non- 
black 
77 zs for blends containing oil-resistant rubbers, black 
73 for blends containing oil-resistant rubbers, non- 


black 


2365 commends Total 
PRICE $250 for the set. 


RUBBER AGE 

101 West 31st Street 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me ( ) of the new RUBBER FORMU- 
LARY STARTER SET. 

Please enter my subscription to THE RUBBER FOR- 
MULARY, effective with the January 1960 issue, at 
$95.00 per year. 


NAME _ 
COMPANY_ 
ADDRESS __ 


CITY—STATE 
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How THE OULIGOW ES QIAN mecpep... 


TAKE ELECTRIC MOTORS OUT OF EXPENSIVE ENCLOSURES 


Once it was difficult to give motor and generator 
stator coils adequate insulation protection against 
corrosive atmospheres, dirt, and moisture —without 
total enclosure. Today, a silicone coil-insulating sys- 
tem opens the way to important savings by users of 
motors and generators. 

The new system was developed by a leading elec- 
trical manufacturer in cooperation with the UNION 
CARBIDE Silicones Man. A UNiON CARBIDE silicone 
elastomer is applied, semicured, around stator coil 
conductors, and vulcanized into an impervious di- 
electric barrier, uniformly sealed without breaks or 
joints. 

Its qualities: Exceptional service life, flexibility, 
thermal stability to 200 deg. C., vibration resistance, 
as well as resistance to chemicals, corona, arc, fire, 
moisture and oil. 

The term “Union Carbide” is a registered trade-mark of UCC. 


In Canada: Bakelite Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7, Ontario 
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In a typical case, stator coils of an unenclosed, 
Class B, 150 hp, 2300-volt induction motor driving a 
coal pulverizer and exhauster fan, failed in six weeks. 
When rewound by the new silicone system, it looked 
and still worked like new after four years of virtu- 
ally round-the-clock operation. 

It’s another example of how the UNION CARBIDE 
Silicones Man helps solve tough problems. For help 
with yours, write Dept. KR-9902, Silicones Division, 
Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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Philadelphia Elects Officers; 
Hears McFadden on Imports 


& Cornelius P. McFadden, assistant 
secretary of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, spoke on “Export-Import 
Problems of Rubber Products,” at the 
fall meeting of the Philadelphia Rubber 
Group on October 2 at the Poor Rich- 
ard Club, Philadelphia, Penna. Over 120 
members attended the meeting at which 
officers were elected for the coming 
year. 

Following the address, these officers 
were elected for the 1960 term: Chair- 
man, Henry C. Remsberg (Carlisle); 
Vice-Chairman, Richard N. Hendriksen 
(Phillips), and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Richard M. Kerr (H. K. Porter). Chosen 
to serve as Directors were: Bernard 
Van Arkel (Walker Brothers), Kenneth 
E. Chester (C. P. Hall), and William 
Macomber (U. S. Rubber). 

Mr. McFadden discussed the prob- 
lems which confront the rubber manu- 
facturer because of increased imports 
and the proposed lowering of tariffs 
under recent international agreements. 
He said that manufacturers of rubber 
footwear were in particular danger 
from competition with foreign pro- 
ducers whose lower wage scales enabled 
them to undersell American products. 
He also cited reports on sundries and 


Caldwell Now Called Americhem 


& The Caldwell Co., Akron, Ohio, in 
business 16 years as a manufacturer’s 
representative and development com- 
pany, has announced that its name has 
been changed to Americhem, Inc. The 
company represents such firms as Syn- 
thetic Products Co.; Greensboro Sales 
Division of Chas. Pfizer & Co.; Dia- 
mond Mica Co.; Thompson-Weinman 
& Co.; Resyn Corp.; and B. F. Draken- 
feld Co. The company handles chemi- 
cals for the rubber, plastics and paint 
industries. The firm has developed a 
line of color dispersions and an ad- 
hesive which is used for applying rub- 
ber and vinyl tile on and below grade. 
The company also has announced that 
its new headquarters will be located at 
1651 Home Avenue, Akron, Ohio. The 
additional space acquired will provide 
for expansion of sales offices, and will 
allow room for sales service laboratory 
facilities, the company states. 


Dayton Speed-E-Cure Thoro-Tred 


> Tire Division of the Dayton Rubber 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, is marketing what 
is said to be a new fast curing, long- 
wearing tread rubber to retreading 
plants throughout the nation. Known 
as Speed-E-Cure Thoro-Tred, the new 
compound has a shelf life which is 
comparable to that of conventional 
tread rubber. According to Dayton, 
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mechanical rubber goods which showed 
a marked increase in the imports of 
these products during the past nine 
years. 

After tracing the history of tariffs, 
Mr. McFadden discussed the sentiment 
in favor of free trade that had pre- 
vailed after World War II. He said 
that most of the recent tariff conces- 
sions had been concluded under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). He surmised, how- 
ever, that government officials are be- 
coming aware of the adverse effects 
liberal trade policies can have on U. S. 
payrolls and buying power. 

The Philadelphia Group claims to be 
the first Rubber Group in the country 
to have its own band, complete with 
Group marching song. The members 
of this ensemble, which made its debut 
at the August 21 outing, include: Aaron 
Back (consultant), Ralph Graff (Du 
Pont), Thomas Elkin (Vanderbilt), 
Warren Carter (American Hard Rub- 
ber), A. H. Johnson (Armstrong Cork), 
Robert Sinnamon (H. K. _ Porter), 
George Winspear (Vanderbilt), Henry 
Remsberg and Richard Hendriksen. 

The next event is scheduled to be the 
Annual Dance, to be held November 6 
at the Manufacturers Country Club in 
Philadelphia. Dress will be informal 
and the Group will provide corsages for 
members’ wives. 


the product cures completely in 36 
minutes against 55 minutes for an aver- 
age passenger car tire; works easier; fills 
matrices evenly; and retains tack and 
bonds perfectly. Special compounding 
and processing is said to give the new 
tread rubber excellent wearing qualities 
for thousands of extra miles. Speed-E- 
Cure tread rubber is available in the 
complete range of sizes for passenger 
car and truck tires. 


Grace Plans Two Acquisitions 


® The board of directors of W. R. 
Grace & Co. has approved in principle 
the acquisition of the assets of Endura 
Corp., Quakertown, Penna., and the 
stock of the Vellumoid Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Terms of the acquisitions, which 
are subject to final audit and court 
license, were not disclosed. The new 
acquisitions will be made on _ behalf 
of Grace’s Dewy and Almy Chemical 
Division and their product lines will 
augment that division’s existing line of 
impregnated products. Endura manu- 
factures pressure-sensitive tape back- 
ings and latex-impregnated tape back- 
ings, shoe stay material, coating base 
for specialty clay-coated printing pa- 
pers, artificial leather coating bases and 
impregnated papers for high-pressure 
laminates. Vellumoid is said to be the 
world’s leading manufacturer of non- 
metallic gaskets, which include impreg- 
nated fiber gaskets and packing and 
latex impregnated materials. 


Smith Discusses Butyl Rubber 
At Chicago Group Meeting 


® The Chicago Rubber Group held a 
technical meeting on September 18 at 
the Furniture Club in Chicago, Ill., with 
160 members in attendance. The tech- 
nical session featured a talk on “New 
Concepts in Butyl” by W. C. Smith 
(Enjay) and a film called “Butyl Rub- 
ber from Oil” which was obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Smith discussed the latest ad- 
vances in butyl technology including 
new polymers, curing systems and 
processing methods. The major por- 
tion of his talk was devoted to the 
recent work done with new cure com- 
binations and materials. The cure sys- 
tems mentioned by Mr. Smith included 
the sulfur donor system; low sulfur and 
high acceleration vulcanizate system; 
resin cure; zinc oxide cure; diamine 
cure; and quinoid cure. Mr. Smith 
discussed in detail the sulfur and resin 
cures, and mentioned the merits and 
demerits associated with the other 
systems. 

The 1959-1960 officers of the Chi- 
cago Rubber Group were appointed and 
introduced at the meeting. They are: 
President, John Groot (Dryden Rub- 
ber); Vice-President, Stanley Choate 
(Tumpeer Chemical); Secretary, Theo- 
dore Argue (Roth Rubber); and Treas- 
urer, Russell Kirtz (DuPont). 

On July 24, 375 members attended 
the annual summer outing of the Chi- 
cago Rubber Group. The outing was 
held at the St. Andrews Country Club. 
The outing committee consisted of: 
Chairman, Harold Shetler (Chicago 
Rawhide Mfg.); Assistant Chairman, 
Harold Stark (Dryden Rubber); Com- 
mittee Members, Bill Cary (Cary Co.); 
Paul Chalex (Richardson Co.); Al 
Cobbe (Godfrey L. Cabot); Hy Cros- 
land (Chicago Rawhide Mfg.); John 
Hunter (Goodyear Chemical); Bateman 
Hutchison (Copolymer Rubber & 
Chemical); Bill Lussie (R. T. Vander- 
bilt); John Porter (H. Muehlstein); 
Ralph Scheil (Bauer & Black); Frank 
Smith (William-Bowman Rubber); Russ 
Spielman (Witco Chemical); Ed Wag- 
ner (Witco Chemical); and Yale Kar- 
mell (Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg.). 


Develops Stabilizer for Latex 


&> Commonwealth Engineering Co. of 
Ohio, Springfield, Ohio, has announced 
the development of a stabilizer for 


latex. According to the company, the 
new material, covered by U. S. Patent 
No. 2,856,372, protects rubber and latex 
against deterioration over extended pe- 
riods, and only very small amounts 
need be used, for example, 5 parts in 
200. Commonwealth claims that the 
new stabilizer does not interfere in any 
way with subsequent handling, process- 
ing or molding operations. The prod- 
uct is available on a licensing basis, the 
company states. 
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SAVING 
STORAGE SPACE 


... another Copolymer Service 


Copolymer’s unit cartons for non-pigmented 
rubber are 66 inches in height and contain 
approximately 2750 pounds gross weight, en- 
abling you to store approximately 10% more 


rubber in the same warehouse area. 


Construction of the unit offers improved rigidity 





and stability, and our packaging operation pro- 


vides freedom from bale-to-bale and bale-to- 





box adhesion. 








MAY WE SERVE YOU? 





SALES OFFICES 





we Chicago, Illinois Skyline 6-O500 
@ copoiymer @ Akron, Ohio Walbridge 8-3226 
M4 Hartford, Connecticut Chapel 7-5731 
RUBBER & CHEMICAL 


@_corroranion @ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Locust 3-4663 


* Atlanta, Georgia Plaza 3-7833 











WeEJrL RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Phone Elgin 5-5655 P.O. Box 2591, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 





You get safe, easy processing, with excellent physical 
properties and good aging when you use 


Treated 


for 


Rubber 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF 
AZO ZZZ-55-TT 


Rapid incorporation 
Increased dispersion 
Faster curing 

Safe processing 

Improved scorch resistance 
Lower acidity 

High apparent density 

Low moisture absorption 
High tensile strength 
Increased tear resistance 


NOTE: 

AZO rubber grade zinc oxides 
are also available as AZODOX 
(de-aerated). AZODOX has twice 
the apparent density, 

half the dry bulk. 
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AZO ZZZ-55-TT is a superior zinc oxide for general 
use in rubber, heat treated in a controlled atmosphere, 
and also treated chemically to improve its physical 
properties and features. It can be used to advantage 
at activation levels in stocks mixed on the open mill, 
and at reinforcing levels in highly loaded Banbury 
stocks and masterbatches. 


If you have been considering the use of a 
treated zinc oxide, may we suggest that you test 
AZO ZZZ-55-TT in your most exacting recipes. 
Samples on request. 


inc sales company 


Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO « CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS ¢ NEW YORK 
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A 
Monthly Service 
for 
Rubber Manufacturers, 
Compounders, 
Chemists, 
Salesmen, Executives, 
Research Workers and 
Technical Writers: 


THE RUBBER 
FORMULARY 


Here is the most complete com- 
pendium of elastomer compounds avail- 
able anywhere. A compact, convenient, 
permanent reference file that permits 
instant location of compounds, accord- 
ing to their properties. 


Published in monthly issues, 
each issue is furnished to the subscriber 
in the form of a package of file cards. 
These cards, containing data on practi- 
cal and proved compounds, are provided 
with marginal notches indexing physi- 
cal properties, base ingredients, color of 
stock, etc. To find one or more com- 
pounds with specific properties, you 
merely insert a sorting needle through 
the stack of cards. Then take your 
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choice of formulas meeting precise 
specifications for hardness, elongation, 
tensile ranges. 


Based on the number of com- 
pounds published in journals and tech- 
nical releases during past years, it is 
expected that the 1960 issues of THE 
RUBBER FORMULARY will provide 
subscribers: with 1000 or more cards 
during the year. THE RUBBER 
FORMULARY for 1954 contained 
991 compounds; for 1955, 950 com- 
pounds; for 1956, 985 compounds; for 
1957, 1,178 compounds; and, for 1958, 
1,150 compounds. 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY 
is sold on an annual subscription 
basis (by calendar year) and is issued 
monthly. Each month’s issue contains 
compounds published regularly in peri- 
odicals and technical releases of sup- 
pliers to the rubber industry. Each 
shipment is accompanied by a table of 
contents (in loose leaf form) listing 
the compounds and their source. 


PRICE $95.00 a year 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON 


Special Services Section 
RUBBER AGE 

101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, New York 


Please enter my subscription to THE 
RUBBER FORMULARY effective 
with the January, 1960 issue, at $95 
per year. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me additional information 
about THE RUBBER FORMULARY. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY—STATE 





Low Profile Tire 


» U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
has announced the development of a 
13 inch low profile tire, radically new 
in design and engineered specifically 
for the compact cars which will be 
introduced by American automotive 
manufacturers this Fall. According to 
U. S. Rubber, the new tire is the result 
of an intensive two year research and 
engineering program conducted by its 
scientists working in close cooperation 
with automotive engineers of the 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Corp. The tire, now in production at 
company tire plants, will be original 
equipment on Chevrolet’s new Corvair. 
The new tire has a low profile shape 
which differs from the conventional 
in that it is oval in cross section— 
wider than it is high. This shape, the 
company reports, coupled with new 
and improved longer cords built into 
the tire at an unusual cord angle, gives 
it tremendous stability and cornering 
power. Mounted on wide rims, it is 
particularly suited for a rear engine 
car where its stability contributes to 
the car’s superior riding and steering 
performance, the company states. 

The carcass of the new tire is con- 
structed of Tyrex cord and its tread 
pattern has seven rows which are heav- 
ily slotted for extra skid resistance and 
traction. The new tire will carry the 
trade name U. S. Royal Low Profile 
Safety 8, and will be produced in sizes 
to meet the requirements of all new 
compact cars produced by American 
manufacturers. 


Retires from Manhattan Rubber 


> William L. White, technical con- 
suitant, has retired after 42 years with 
the Manhattan Rubber Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. He was director of research and 
product design until 1957 when, at his 
request, his activities were reduced and 
he assumed the title of technical con- 
sultant, devoting his time to the han- 
dling of special projects. Mr. White 
joined Manhattan in 1917 as a chemist 
in charge of reclaiming rubber. He was 
in production work during the 1920's 
and was placed in charge of laboratory 
work in 1931. After serving as assist- 
ant factory manager in 1942, he re- 
turned to laboratory work as director 
of research and product design in 
1943. 

Mr. White is a graduate of Penn 
State with a B. S. in chemistry. His 
first post was with the U. S. Rubber 
Co., first at its newly organized cen- 
tral laboratory in New York City and 
then with its reclaiming plant at 
Naugatuck, Conn. During World War 
II, he served on several rubber indus- 
try committees covering raw materials. 
In 1945, he served on the Technical 
Industrial Intelligence Commission with 
rank of Colonel. Mr. White was ten- 
dered a testimonial dinner recently. 
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Ernest L. McClure, Jr. 


Named Sales Engineer 


® Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, _Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced that 
Ernest L. McClure, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to sales engineer. Mr. McClure 
will cover the southern and southwest- 
ern area and will be headquartered in 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. McClure received 
a B.S. degree in chemical engineering 
in 1957 from the University of West 
Virginia. He joined Goodrich-Gulf 
following graduation and was assigned 
to the firm’s sales service laboratory at 
its Institute, West Va., plant. In 1958 
he was transferred to the company’s 
sales office in Cleveland for further 
training. 


Brill Named Vice-President 


> International Latex Corp., Dover, 
Del., has announced the appointment 
of Curt K. Brill to the new post of 
vice-president of international market 
development. Mr. Brill joined Interna- 
tional Latex in 1952. In January of 
this year he was named general man- 
ager of international marketing and 
development, a post he held until 
his present appointment. 


Menkes Named Vice-President 


® George Menkes, formerly sales man- 
ager, has been elected vice-president of 
Testing Machines Inc., Mineola, L. L., 
N. Y. Mr. Menkes’ graduated from 
Fairleigh Dickenson College and _ be- 
fore joining the firm, was with the 
United Motor Division of General 
Motors. He is a member of technical 
committees of ASTM and TAPPI. 


Tamms Appoints Herr Co. 


> LL. H. Herr Co., Denver, Colo., will 
represent Tamms Industries Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., in Colorado and portions of 
Wyoming and New Mexico. Tamms 
produces a complete line of filler and 
extender pigments for use by rubber, 
paint, polish, putty and compound 
manufacturers. 


Brooks Retires from U. $. Rubber 


> Dr. Arthur E. Brooks has retired as 
assistant director of research and de- 
velopment for the U. S. Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., after 30 years of 
service. In tribute to his service, Dr. 
Brooks was honored at a retirement 
dinner, on October 29, by 125 associ- 
ates from the company’s Research 
Center and at a luncheon, on October 
28, given by the Research Center 25- 
Year Club. Dr. Brooks’ early experi- 
ence with the company included 12 
years as a research chemist at the firm’s 
General Laboratories; three years dur- 
ing World War II as technical director 
of the Des Moines ordnance works; 
and three years as department head for 
organic research at the General Labor- 
atories. 

In 1947, Dr. Brooks was promoted 
to assistant to the company’s director 
of research and in 1950, to manager 
of the General Laboratories. When 
U. S. Rubber opened its new Research 
Center at Wayne, N. J., in 1957, Dr. 
Brooks continued as manager of in- 
stallation and in 1958, was promoted 
to assistant director of research and 
development. Dr. Brooks was graduated 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1915 
and received his M. S. and Ph. D. de- 
grees from the University of Chicago. 
While studying for his doctor’s degree, 
he was head of the Science Depart- 
ment at the Hinsdale, Ill., high school. 


New DuPont Methylamine Plant 


> E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., will build a new 
plant for the production of methyl- 
amines, basic chemicals used in the 


manufacture of rubber chemicals, 
rocket propellants, textile fibers and 
dyes. The new plant, to be constructed 
at Belle, West Va., will more than 
double DuPont’s capacity for methyl- 
amines now being made at the Hous- 
ton, Texas, works. 

Belle is considered a logical choice 
for the new plant site since it already 
produces the necessary raw materials, 
ammonia and methanol. In addition 
to dimethylamine (DMA), the plant 
will produce methylamine derivatives 
such as dimethylformamide (DMF) and 
dimethylacetamide (DMAC). DMF is 
used principally in the manufacture of 
acrylic fiber and as a solvent for vinyl 
resins in lacquers, films and printing 
inks. DMAC is a new polar solvent, 
now available in commercial quanti- 
ties, which is expected to find use as a 
polymer and crystallization solvent and 
as a chemical reaction catalyst and 
medium. 


& The typical properties of its com- 
plete line of “Attapulgas Clay” prod- 
ucts are presented in Technical Infor- 
mation No. 1002, a four-page, two- 
color bulletin published by Minerals 
& Chemicals Corp. of America. 
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FOR 40 YEARS 
A DEPENDABLE 


SOURCE OF 


NATURAL 


Importing Natural Rubber 
is about 95% of our total 
business. We make direct 








purchases in many foreign 
lands, including Ceylon, 
Malaya, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Burma, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Nigeria, Belgian Congo. 


Forty years experience in 
importing Natural Rubber. 
Specialized grades for 
particular uses. 


S.J.PIKE COMPANY 


30 Church Street « New York 7, New York 
Cable address ‘‘Pikesid, N. Y.” * TWX NY 1-3214 ¢ Telephone WOrth 4- Uf 


SALES DIVISION: Sidney J. Pike Herman Staiger 
George Steinbach Sam Tanney y 
George Jatinen Yi 
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® John Augenstein, a 25-year veteran 
in rubber chemistry, has joined the 
staff of the Kirkhill Rubber Co., Brea, 
Calif., as technical director. Mr. Au- 
genstein will supervise the work of 
the Kirkhill testing and research labor- 
atory and will guide the development 
of new rubber materials. He is a 
chemistry graduate of Mississippi Col- 
lege and before entering the rubber 
chemistry field, he was a member of 
the technical staff of Bell Laboratories. 

The company has also announced 
that Donald E. Cornmesser, a veteran 
in rubber management and production, 
has joined its staff as superintendent 
of the Molded Products Section. Mr. 
Cornmesser, who has served as plant 
manager of rubber companies in the 
East since World War II, is a graduate 
of Ohio Northern University and com- 
manded an Ordance field unit during 
the war. 


® The November 3 dinner meeting of 
the Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 
sponsored by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., presented Sam Hanks, 
winner of the 1957 Indianapolis race, 
as guest speaker. Mr. Hanks conducted 
a question and answer forum follow- 
ing the screening of Firestone’s latest 
race film, “Circle of Confidence.” At 
the technical meeting preceding the 
dinner, Donald M. Alstadt (Lord Mfg.) 
discussed “Theoretical and Practical 
Aspects of Rubber-Metal Bonding.” 

According to Mr. Alstadt, major 
factors influencing adhesive bonding of 
an unvulcanized elastomer to metal are 
divided into three groups including 
factors involving the character of the 
elastomer to be bonded; those involving 
the adhesive polymer nature; and fac- 
tors involving the structure of the 
metal. For adhesion at polymer- 
polymer interfaces, conditions favoring 
the formation of primary valence 
bonds, interfacial wetting and inter- 
facial diffusion must be promoted. 

Chemical and physical characteristics 
of both adhesive and elastomer systems 
must be controlled to produce such 
effects, the speaker said. Atomic struc- 
ture of the base metal, character of 
surface films and the metallurgical state 
of the metal substrate all affect the ad- 
hesive-metal interface union. ‘Miscellan- 
eous rheological electrocheinical and 
mechical factors also affect the strength 
and environmental resistance of the ad- 
hesive bond. In conclusion, Mr. AIl- 
stadt stated that certain fundamental 
principles underlying the operation of 
any adhesive system are also valid for 
the adhesion of rubber to metal. 

At the group’s October 6 meeting, 
door and raffle drawing prizes, con- 
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tributed by the Plastics and Rubber 
Products Co., were awarded as follows: 
Wrist Watch: Zillie Palumbo (Ohio 
Rubber), Bob Stringfield (Fullerton 
Mfg), and Mel Anderson (Gross 
Mfg.); Cuff Links and Tie Tack: Al 
Myland (guest, Regency Rubber) and 
Harry Trechter (Harwick Standard); 
and Wallet: Ted R. Walter (Union 
Carbide), and Guy Nolan (Thiokol). 

Tlargi has also announced that the 
annual Christmas party will be held 
on December 11 from 6:30 p.m. to 
1 a.m., at the International Ballroom 
of the Beverly Hilton Hotel. The eve- 
ning will include cocktails, dinner, a 
floor show and dancing. Party favors 
will be presented to every lady present 
and other prizes will be awarded as 
well. Doc Chaffee is chairman of the 
Christmas Party Committee; Chick 
Hart of the Prize Committee; and Dick 
Wells of Table Reservations. 


® Marbon Chemical Division of the 
Borg-Warner Corp. has announced the 
addition of Colorado to the states 
covered by Harwick Standard Chemi- 
cal Co. of California, distributor for 
Marbon products. Harwick Standard 
has been Marbon’s West Coast repre- 
sentative for the last nine years, cover- 
ing California, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona. The firm 
distributes Marbon 9200 and 1100 
TMV paint resins, 8000 series rubber 
resins, Marmix Latices, Ty-Ply adhes- 
ives and Cycolac ABS resins. 


®& Coast Pro-Seal & Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., has completed con- 
struction on its $500,000 Chemical Di- 
vision facility for the production of 
sealants, coatings and adhesives for air- 
craft, electronic, building, automotive 
and marine requirements. The new 
42,000 square foot plant, to be located 
at Compton, Calif., will incorporate 
the latest structrual appointments and 
design features. 


& National Polymer Products, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Polymer Corp. has 
announced that Douglas L. Cochran 
has been appointed vice-president. He 
will be in charge of sales for National, 
which specializes in plastic resins for 
coating and injection molding. Mr. 
Cochran was formerly with Wicoa, Inc., 
of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


® Jim Morrsion, formerly chief chem- 
ist at the Kirkhill Rubber Co., has 
been appointed special representative 
for the Goodyear Chemical Division in 
Los Angeles. 


Samuel J. Rosch 


Retires from Anaconda Wire 


& Samuel J. Rosch, consulting cable 
engineer for the Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Co., New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced his retirement from that firm, 
effective December 1. Mr. Rosch, who 
was born in Austria, attended the City 
College of New York, receiving his 
B.S. degree in 1910. After graduation, 
he joined the Safety Insulated Wire and 
Cable Co. Later, he served with the 
National Conduit and Cable Co., which 
became the American Brass Co. in 1923 
and was acquired by Anaconda Wire 
in 1929. Mr. Rosch has served as cable 
engineer, manager of insulated prod- 
ucts and development, and as consulting 
cable engineer. He is a member of 
the A. I. E. E.; I. A. E. I; the New 
York Rubber Group; I. P. C. E. A. 
A. 3. T. Mek 2A. M:.1 M.S. Az 
Professional Engineers of New York; 
the American Society of Naval Engi- 
neers; Armed Forces Communication 
Association; American Ordnance Asso- 
ciation; and the Conference on Elec- 
trical Insulation N. R. C. 


Rubberized Roads in Australia 


& The Natural Rubber Development 
Board, London, England, has published 
a report called “Rubber in Roads, Bul- 
letin No. 13,” which describes a recent 
series of layings of rubberized bitumen 
in various towns in Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. The bulletin states that each of 
the towns had its own particular prob- 
lem, but in general what was required 
was a flexible tenacious binder which 
would maintain a seal over surfaces 
subjected to some degree of movement 
and where cracking was already appar- 
ent. According to the board, the de- 
cision to try out rubberized bitumen in 
Queensland was influenced by the good 
reports on the performance of rubber- 
ized surfacings laid previously in Tas- 
mania, Victoria, South Australia and 
Western Australia. A copy of the bul- 
letin is available from The Natural 
Rubber Development Board, Market 
Building, Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, 
England. 
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Canadian News 


®> Dr. Taylor Evans has been ap- 
pointed manager of market research for 
the Naugatuck Chemicals Division of 
the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. Dr. 
Evans will be responsible for market 
research studies for new organic chemi- 
cals in Naugatuck’s expansion program, 
as well as market studies for rubber 
chemicals, agricultural chemicals, plas- 
tic resins, and organic intermediates 
presently in production. He will make 
his headquarters at Naugatuck’s offices 
in Elmira, Ont. 

Dr. Evans received his B. Sc. and M. 
Sc. degrees in chemistry from the 
University of Alberta and his Ph. D in 
chemistry from McGill University. He 
is a Fellow of the Chemical Institute 
of Canada. Prior to joining Dominion 
Rubber in 1943 as a research chemist 
at the General Laboratories in Guelph, 
Dr. Evans was a sessional lecturer in 
industrial and cellulose chemistry at the 
McGill University School of Graduate 
Studies. He is the author of a number 
of scientific papers and has also re- 
ceived patents relating to the manu- 
facture of sulphamerazine and thiamine 
hydrobromide. 

According to current reports, Domin- 
ion Rubber recently suspended 900 
employees for three days after a work 
stoppage which was begun by 50 work- 
ers in the Tire Department. The stop- 
page spread to other departments and 
900 were suspended, with only 250 re- 
maining at work. Tire workers ob- 
jected to the recent installation of a 
new machine for producing automobile 
tires. They said a revised production 
schedule constituted a speed-up. 

Factory manager, W. A. Martin, said 
workers had been warned that a work 
stoppage was contrary to the company’s 
contract with Local 80, United Rubber 
Workers of America. James A. Devitt, 
president of the local, said the union 
believes “the speed-up the company in- 
stituted is unreasonable.” He recom- 
mended that the men return to work 
when the suspension ends “to give the 
union an opportunity to settle the dis- 
pute through reglar grievance chan- 
nels.” 


®& Canadian Industries, Ltd., has an- 
nounced the discovery of a new system 
of bonding polyester fiber to rubber, a 
development which is expected to have 
world wide implications in the manu- 
facture of tires, industrial V-belts, auto- 
motive fan belts, conveyor belting and 
other mechanical goods. A spokesman 
for the firm said that this research 
achievement means that Terylene may 
now be used as readily as other fibers 
in the mechanical rubber goods field. 
The system is said to offer promise in 
the use of Terylene cords in tires. 
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The firm has also announced that 
tires made with Terylene cord will be 
competitive with nylon tires, provided 
present exhaustive tests being made by 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., in 
the United States prove to be satisfac- 
tory. Terylene is chemically identical 
with the United States polyester prod- 
uct, Dacron, which is also being tested 
by Firestone. The Firestone tests are 
to be continued through the next few 
months. 


® Pangborn Canada, Ltd., has been 
incorporated to market the complete 
line of blast cleaning and dust control 
equipment and metal abrasives pro- 
duced by Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, 
Md. With offices at 38 Mattson Road, 
Toronto, Pangborn is equipped to 
better serve the growing list of Can- 
adian customers in the blast cleaning 
and dust control fields. The board of 
directors of the new company include: 
Thomas W. Pangborn, Chairman; John 
C. Pangborn, Ralph M. Trent, Lloyd 
L. Stouffer and Helen R. Fisher. Offic- 
ers are Ralph M. Trent, President; 
Lloyd L. Stouffer, Vice-President; Helen 
R Fisher, Secretary; and John R. Bell, 


Treasurer. 


®& The Toronto plant of the Dayton 
Rubber Co. may be “doubled or even 
tripled in the near future,” according 
to Clowes M. Christie, president of the 
firm. Mr. Christie spoke at a dinner 
honoring long service employees at 
which 11 persons with a combined job 
record of 165 years received service 
pins. Two also received watches. 


®& The United Kingdom Board of 
Trade has launched a program to dis- 
pose of approximately 100,000 tons of 
stockpiled rubber on a graduated scale, 
with monthly releases depending on 
price. Some sources believe that high- 
flying quotations for natural rubber 
may swing back as a start is made on 
disposal of stockpile supplies. 


McCardle Joins Dewey and Almy 


& Billy E. McCardle has joined the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Division, 
W. R. Grace & Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
as a sales representative for organic 
chemicals. Mr. McCardle will cover 
the territory of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Southern Virginia. Mr. 
McCardle received a B.S. degree in 
chemistry from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1951. He formerly was with 
the Southern Sash Sales and Supply 
Co., the Flagg Utica Corp. and Avon- 
dale Mills. 


Samuel B. Coco, Jr. 


Named Administrative Assistant 


& Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., has announced the appointment 
of Samuel B. Coco, Jr., as administra- 
tive assistant to Owen J. Brown, Jr., 
vice-president and director of sales for 
Cabot. Mr. Coco previously was with 
the Cabot sales office in Akron, Ohio, 
where he served since 1956 as carbon 
black sales representative and special 
technical consultant on matters pertain- 
ing to bulk handling and packaging 
services. Mr. Coco graduated from 
Louisiana State University in 1950, 
with a B.S. degree in mechanical engi- 
neering and joined the engineering staff 
of Cabot Carbon Co., a Godfrey L. 
Cabot subsidiary which is headquarters 
for Southwestern operations. In 1952 
he was appointed administrative assist- 
ant to the general superintendent of 
carbon black production. Mr. Coco 
was the first chairman of Carbon Black 
Packaging, Inc., an industry-wide or- 
ganization formed to study and improve 
methods for the packaging of carbon 
black. He is a member of the Univer- 
sity Club of Akron, the Akron Rubber 
Group, the Ft. Wayne Rubber & Plas- 
tics Group, and the Southern Rubber 
Group. 


Dedicates New Laboratories 


> U. S. Stoneware Co., Tallmadge, 
Ohio, has dedicated its newest facility, 
the Chamberlain Laboratories, a $1,- 
000,000 research and development 
plant. Employing a staff of 30, the 
laboratory will be headquarters for the 
company’s product development and 
product diversification program.  In- 
cluded on the staff are 10 technicians 
and 20 research chemists, engineers and 
draftsmen. Don F. Siddall is plant 
director of research. Working princi- 
pally in the fields of plastics, rubber, 
adhesives and protective coatings, the 
plant also aims at improving manufac- 
turing techniques, standards, quality 
control and customer assistance. Ap- 
proximately $250,000 was invested in 
the building and an additional $750,000 
in equipment. The new laboratory is 
located in Stow, Ohio. 
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NOW ON THE PRESS— 
A new fully revised and up-dated edition of 


RUBBER TO METAL BONDING 


by: S. Buchan 


M.A,, B.Sc. (Aber.), Ph.D. (Cantab), 
F.R.LC., AAR. 


1959, 296 pages, with bibliography 


7.0 
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This new edition of Dr. Buchan’s important and 

comprehensive work, has been completely revised 

and up-dated to include the many advances and 

new developments in the technology of bonding 

rubber-to-metal in the 10 years since the publi- 

cation, in 1948, of the widely-acclaimed original 

edition. Describes processes, applications and 

methods in detail. Gives concise, straight-for- 

ward explanations of how to handle rubber-to- 

metal bonds at each stage of the job. Sufficient 

materials are included with each description to permit 

the reader to project given examples to his own needs. Written by the 

chief chemist of one of the most successful bonding firms in the world, this is the 

most complete single source of information about a subject of major technical importance 
to men working in the rubber and adhesive industries. 


CONTENTS: SURELY, EVERYONE ENGAGED IN 
Introduction RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING 
Seen, sae WILL WANT A COPY OF 


Cleaning Solutions 

Brass-Plating Solutions THIS VALUABLE BOOK! 
Methods of Analysis 
Electro-Plating 
Processing and Process Control Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 

Natural Rubber Compounding 101 West 31st Street 

Synthetic Rubber Compounding New York. N. Y. 

Molds and Molding (38) 

Physical Examination of Brass Deposits Gentlemen: Please send copies of Rubber to Metal Bonding 
Chemical Examination of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond 

Properties of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond when these are available. 

Bonding Agents, Thermoplastic 

Bonding Agents, Halogenated Rubber Derivatives check is enclosed C bill me with order 

Bonding Agents, Polyisocyanates 

Bonding Agents, Various Name 
Bonding Vulcanized Rubbers 

Testing Bonded Units Address 
The Nature of the Rubber-to-Metal Bond 

The Importance of Design City 


~ - en: ee Cake. 


Zone .....State . 
EXNANAANNANAANNAN NAHM NNHNMN NN INTITT TI  I IS 
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Obituaries 


Luther B. Martin 


> Luther B. Martin, retired technical 
director of tire production for the U.S. 
Rubber Co., died on October 19 at the 
Jennings Memorial Hospital in Detroit, 
Mich. He was 74 years old. A native of 
Allendale, S. C., and a graduate of 
the National Law School, Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Martin joined the rubber 
firm in 1918 as a chemist in the Hart- 
ford Rubber Works, Hartford, Conn. 
He was subsequently made laboratory 
superintendent at the Providence Rub- 
ber Co. and in 1923, was appointed 
assistant factory superintendent of the 
Hartford Rubber Works. He was named 
factory manager there in 1929 and in 
1930, was transferred to the company’s 
Detroit, Mich., plant. 

Three years later, Mr. Martin was 
appointed manager of tire quality and 
in 1944, was made assistant director of 
tire development for the company’s 
Tire Division, which involved five tire 
and tube plants located at Detroit; Eau 
Claire, Wisc.; Chicopee Falls, Mass.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; and Indianapolis, 
Ind. In March 1945, he was appointed 
director of tire development with head- 
quarters at Detroit, holding that posi- 
tion until he was named to the post of 
technical director of tire production. 
Mr. Martin retired on November 1, 
1948, after 30 years of continuous 
service to the company. 

During World War II, Mr. Martin 
was chairman of the Ordnance Ad- 
visory Committee of the Tire and Rim 
Association, a member of the War Pro- 
duction Board Tire and Tube Technical 
Consulting Committee, and a member 
of the Synthetic Test Committee of 
the Tire Industry. His services during 
the war were recognized by the govern- 
ment with the Award of Merit for his 
work on synthetic rubber tires. He is 
survived by his wife, a son and two 
daughters. 


Sid W. Richardson 


& Sid W. Richardson, founder of the 
Sid Richardson Carbon Co., died on 
September 29 on St. Joseph’s Island in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Richardson, 
who had gained fame as a Texas oil 
producer and as one of the wealthiest 
men in the world, was born in Athens 
in East Texas. For a time, he attended 
Baylor University and Simmons College 
in Texas and then went to work in the 
oil fields. During his lifetime, Mr. Rich- 
ardson made and lost several fortunes. 
Two years ago, his wealth was esti- 
mated at more than $200,000,000 and 
in addition, he had an estimated total 
of $500,000,000 worth of oil in under- 
ground reserves. 
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George H. Halpin 


® George H. Halpin, vice-chairman of 
the executive committee of the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
died on October 20. He was 69 years 
old. Born in Rock Island, Ill., Mr. 
Halpin attended St. Louis University 
and began working in St. Louis at the 
American Glue Co. For two years, he 
served in the Air Service in World 
War I, leaving with the rank of captain. 
He returned to civilian life as a sales 
manager of American Glue and two 
years later joined Baeder Adamson & 
Co. as vice-president, sales manager 
and director. 

When Baeder Adamson was acquired 
by Minnesota Mining in 1930, Mr. 
Halpin became sales manager of the 
parent company. Eight years later, he 
was named vice-president and general 
sales manager, and was elected to the 
board of directors in 1939. In 1949, 
Mr. Halpin became executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales; in 1955, execu- 
tive vice-president; and executive com- 
mittee vice-chairman in 1956. He was 
past president of both the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers 
Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association. 


J. O’C. Brown 


» J. O'C. Brown, vice-president of Pe- 
tro-Tex Chemical Corp. and a veteran 
of over 43 years in the petroleum and 
rubber industries, died in Houston, 
Texas, on October 2 after a prolonged 
illness. He was 62 years old. Mr. 
Brown joined Sinclair Refining Co. in 
1916 at its Mereaux, La., refinery and 
advanced through various operating 
levels to become superintendent of the 
Lube Oils Division of the Sinclair Re- 
finery at Houston in 1923. In July 
1942, at the outset of the GR-S pro- 
gram, he was chosen general superin- 
tendent of Sinclair Rubber, Inc., which 
was created to operate the government- 
owned butadiene plant at Houston. Mr. 
Brown was named manager in 1950 and 
continued in that capacity after the 
acquisition of the Sinclair butadiene 
facility from the government by Petro- 
Tex. He was elected a vice-president 
of the firm in 1956. 


Charles H. Thwaites 


® Charles H. Thwaites, control man- 
ager for the Plantation Division of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., died of a heart ail- 
ment on October 23 in the Closter Medi- 
cal Center. He was 57 years old. Mr. 
Thwaites was a member of the Certified 
Public Accountants of New York and 
New Jersey. Surviving are his wife 
and three daughters. 


Donald M. Nelson 


& Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board during World 
War II, died on September 29 at Good 
Samaritan Hospital in Los Angeles, 
Calif. He was 70 years old. As chair- 
man of the War Production Board, Mr. 
Nelson applied the knowledge of 
American industrial processes and prin- 
ciples of mass buying he had acquired 
in 29 years with Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
to the nation’s production program. 
Mr. Nelson was born in Hannibal, Mo., 
and worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, receiving a BS. 
degree in 1911. In order to earn funds 
to get a doctorate in chemistry and 
teach, he joined the testing laboratory 
of Sears, Roebuck. 

Remaining with the firm, Mr. Nelson 
served in several capacities and in 1939, 
was named executive vice-president and 
chairman of the concern’s executive 
committee. Five weeks after the Japan- 
ese attack on Pearl Harbor, President 
Roosevelt replaced the Office of Price 
Maintenance with the War Production 
Board, naming Mr. Nelson chairman 
and endowing him with full and final 
authority over the entire production 
program. His book, “Arsenal of De- 
mocracy”, covers his experiences dur- 
ing this period. Mr. Nelson was named 
special representative to Chiang-Kai- 
shek in 1944 and in 1945, he returned 
to private business. 


Kenneth B. Bolton 


> Kenneth B. Bolton, a sales repre- 
sentative for the Titanium Pigment 
Corp., died at Cleveland, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 12. Mr. Bolton was born at 
Troy, N. Y., and educated at Phillips 
Andover Academy and Yale Univer- 
sity. He joined Titanium Pigment in 
1936 and spent the earlier part of his 
career with the firm serving in the New 
England and Chicago territories. In 
1950, he went to Cleveland as a sales 
representative. Mr. Bolton was associ- 
ated with Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
before joining Titanium Pigment. He 
served as a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy during World War II. He 
is survived by his wife. 


Louis Waldbauer 


& Dr. Louis J. Waldbauer, supervisor 
of the Analytical Research and Tech- 
nical Information Section at the Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film plant in Rensse- 
laer, N. Y., died on October 20. He 
was 63 years old. Before joining Gen- 
eral Aniline, Dr. Waldbauer had been 
a research chemist with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. He had taught 
at the University of Maine, McGill 
University, Lehigh University and the 
State University of Iowa. Dr. Wald- 
bauer was a frequent contributor to 
scientific journals and was the author 
of a book on analytical chemistry. He 
is survived by his wife and a daughter. 
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THE OIL-RESISTANT, OZONE-RESISTANT NITRILE RUBBER 
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Need color in a weather-resistant rubber product? 


tion of weather resistance, abrasion resistance, oil resist- 
ance, flex life and other valuable rubber properties far 
surpassing conventional weather-resistant rubbers. 

See if your product doesn’t call for PARACRIL OZO. 
features...color that attracts, that warns, that identifies, To find out more about this proven new rubber and the 
that helps emphasize or hide. properties it offers your product, contact your Naugatuck 

Along with color, PARACRIL OZO gives you a combina- Representative or write us today. 


PARACRIL® OZO will give you all the color you want... any 
color...permanent, gleaming color for every kind of rubber 
product, from electric wire to oil pump hose to shoe soles. 

Now you can give your product powerful extra selling 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company Ply So nee 





Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - Latices - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Lid. Elmira, Ontario - CABLE: Rubexpert, WY 





Hamilton Rubber bought their Taylor 
Belt Press Control Pre-Packaged ! 


AMILTON Rubber Manufacturing Corporation 

of Trenton, N.J. ordered this new Taylor Auto- 
matic Belt Press Control System for rubber-coated 
conveyor belting; rubber impregnated transmission 
belting; solid sheet rubber; cloth inserted rubber 
sheeting; diaphragm sheeting. Hamilton Rubber saw 
many advantages in Taylor’s recommendation that the 
system be prewired, prepiped and mounted on a panel. 
This reduced installation time, and simplified start-up. 
Taylor’s automatic Press Control System offers these 
operating advantages: 
1. The press is “bumped” to remove gases from the 
belting, and the platens are brought to temperature 
and held for a pre-determined time. Automatic opera- 
tion of the presses eliminates errors by the operator, 
thus insuring a uniform, high quality product. 
2. The heating controls are designed to prevent over- 
heating and overcuring, as well as blistering due to 
local overheating. 
3. Blowdown control of condensate removal assures 
uniform platen temperatures by eliminating pockets 
of air and water. 


4. Taylor Recording Controllers give you a complete 
record of the number of cures run per day, as well as 
the temperature, time and force exerted during each 
cure. This is a valuable aid both in planning products 
and in evaluating down time. 


There’s a Taylor Control System for every phase of 
the rubber industry. For more information on what 
Taylor Controls can do for your operation, see your 
Taylor Field Engineer, or write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N.Y., or Toronto, Ontario. 


r 





=~ 
Laylor Lnilrumenth 


——— MEAN 
ACCURACY FIRST 








VISION - INGENUITY - DEPENDABILITY 
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how can rubber be 
best protected against SEVERE 
OZONE CONDITIONS? 























Threshold Strain, per cent 











fae 40 pphm ozone a 120 pphm ozone 


Chart above shows effects of increasing 
antiozonant content of SBR stocks to 
meet increasing ozone level. 
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The only explanation I have is that 
he must be in the neoprene business— 


and knows that MAGLITE is the 
key to superior scorch protection. 


& ® | 
RENE 
The performance-proved magnesium oxide 





Want to eliminate scorch damage in neoprene 
processing? Specify MaGuiTE D. Tests prove 
that it offers better scorch protection for neo- 
prene than any other magnesium oxide you can 
use. MAGLITE D also helps solve storage prob- 
lems since it occupies about one-third the ware- 
house space as many of the lightweight magne- 
sias. The benefits of using MAGLITE K, M, or Y 
for other elastomers and certain product or 
process requirements are equally impressive. 
For samples and technical information write to 
MERcK & Co., Inc., Marine Magnesium Divi- 
sion, Department RA-6, Rahway, New Jersey. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


THE C. P. HALL CO. 
G. S. ROBINS & CO., INC. 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


© Merck & Co., inc. 
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New Goods 


Silvertex Coated Work Gloves 


& Surety Rubber Co., Carrollton, Ohio, has 
announced the availability of new low cost 
Silvertex coated work gloves with built-in tough- 
ness for longer on-the-job life. According to the 
company, the Silvertex coating insures maximum 
resistance to most industrial chemicals. Silvertex 
is also snag and abrasion resistant and its reflec- 


tive quality helps to keep the worker’s hands cool 
and comfortable. The coating will not crack or 
peel and remains pliable for the life of the glove, 
the company states. Surety Silvertex gloves are 
available in eight different styles including knit 
wrist, band top, gauntlet and safety cuff. Knit 
wrist and band top styles are also made with 
ventilated backs for maximum coolness and the 
gauntlets are available in three sizes. All styles 
are of molded curved finger design and wing 
thumb construction for greater hand comfort and 
longer wear life and are produced in jumbo sizes. 


Firestone Collapsible Tank 


> Lightweight rubberized fabric tanks that can 
be collapsed into small bundles have been de- 
veloped for commercial fishing boats by Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Called Fab- 
ritank, the unit weighs only 175 pounds, yet has 
a capacity of 1,550 gallons. Since it can be 
collapsed into a small bundle after the fuel is 
exhausted, it can be stowed on board in some 
out-of-the-way location such as the roof of the 
pilothouse. According to Firestone, prior to the 
use of Fabritanks, expendable 50-gallon drums 
were used to carry auxiliary diesel fuel. When 
the drums were emptied, they were tossed over- 
board to make room for more cargo. 
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ENJAY 
BUTYL 


RUBBER 
MAKES 


A revolutionary new tire is being made 
today. It’s made of Enjay Butyl rubber 
to bring new highs in traction and shock 
absorption while allowing designers 
greater freedom in tread and cord de- 
sign Butyl thus enables tire manufac- 
turers to produce tires with unique 
silence, safety, appearance and comfort. 


SAFETY AND SILENCE — So effective is 
the traction of Enjay Buty] tires, that 
they stop up to 30% faster than ordi- 
nary tires! Stop faster on wet roads 
than other tires do on dry! And Butyl 
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ORDINARY 
TIRES 


Enjay Butyl does amazing things for tires. This picture 
demonstrates how tires of Enjay Butyl stop faster 
on wet road than ordinary tires do on dry road. 


TIRES PERFORM BETTER 


tires will not screech on any corner at 
any speed! 

RIDING COMFORT — Because Buty! ab- 
sorbs shock energy more completely, 
Butyl tires literally upgrade riding 
comfort in any car. Detroit engineers 
report tires of Butyl will help mini- 
mize the need for major engineering 
changes to overcome vibration and 
noise in tomorrow’s new cars. 
UPGRADES OTHER PARTS, TOO — Enjay 
Butyl is already used in more than 100 
places in today’s cars — parts such as 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19,N.Y. 
Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « New Orleans « Tulsa 
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inner tubes, weatherstrips, shock 
absorbers, motor mounts. Let us 
show you how Butyl can help make 
better rubber products. Call or 
write your nearest Enjay office. 





Plhiced 
VEGETABLE 
OILS 


rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods — 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Trenton, Denver, 
Albertville, (Ala.), Greenville, (S.C.) 


NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Disposable Polyethylene Boots 


»& A new disposable polyethylene boot has been 
developed by Plasticsmith, Inc., Box 1071, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. Called Footgard, the boot is made 
of lightweight polyethylene film and is packaged 
and sold in rolls of convenient sizes primarily for 
use by technicians in laboratories where control 
of the spread of contaminating elements is vital. 


Footgard is designed to be pulled on over the 
wearer’s regular shoes and can be worn open at 
the top or closed with the addition of a rubber 
band or paper clip. The boots are watertight and 
under normal conditions can be worn for several 
hours before the film wears through. When leav- 
ing the area of contamination, the boots are eas- 
ily slipped off and discarded. Footgard boots are 
packaged in rolls of 50 and 100 boots per roll. 


Vanguard Vacuum Cleaner Hose 


® Republic Rubber Division of the Lee Rubber 
and Tire Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, has announced 
its entry into the swimming pool accessory field 
with what is said to be a unique line of plastic 
vacuum cleaner hose. Called the Vanguard, the 
new hose has a 100 per cent extruded vinyl plas- 
tic cover which is fabricated by special equip- 
ment in a continuous cycle. The plastic itself is 
of a specially formulated chemical nature and a 
double layer is used over the wire reinforcement 
which enables the hose to stand up longer to 
abrasive wear, according to the company. 

The use of strong, rust-resistant wire assures 
greater crush resistance and makes the light- 
weight Vanguard hose easily portable and ex- 
tremely durable. The hose is color-styled and 
available in 1212, 25, 2742 and 50 foot lengths 
without any external or internal type of coupling. 
A new feature, the Vacuum-Loc allows a hose 
splice to be made in three minutes and permits 
intermediate lengths to be cut and spliced readily 
by the dealer. 
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HYDRAULIC 
PLASTIC and RUBBER 





p 


BUILT IN ALL SIZES 
. .. STANDARD and SPECIAL 


© All Steel Construction ie 
Heavy Rolled Steel Frame — - Minimum Deflection 


@ Designed To Your Requirements 


Various Ram Diameters, Platen Sixes, 
Strokes or Openings 


© Chromed Steel Rams 
@ Bronze Replaceable Liners 


© Adjustable Guides 
For Easy Adjustment and Removal 


® Removable Ram & Pot 


AJAX N 
HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


Real improvements in press design and construction. An all 
steel, heavy duty press designed to increase production and pro- 
vide low maintenance and operating costs. Ajax presses are 


custom built to produce quality products — rubber & plastic, 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR A PROMPT QUOTATION 
AJAX 6000 TON FORGING PRESS 


° Leading Builders of Forging Machinery and Presses — since 1875 
THE jy MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


oe enone RD. Cayman 17, OHIO 
| ‘TELEPHONE KEnmore 11010 
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Justitution 
of the Rubber Jndustryp 


LONDON 





You are invited to become a member. 

The annual subscription of $7.50 brings 
to members the bi-monthly TRANSAC- 
TIONS and PROCEEDINGS, which 
contain many original papers and im- 
portant articles of value to rubber scien- 


tists, technologists, and engineers. 


Members have the privilege of purchas- 
ing at reduced rates other publications of 
the Institution, including the ANNUAL 
REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGY (which pre- 
sents a convenient review of advances in 
rubber), and a series of MONO. 
GRAPHS on special aspects of rubber 
technology (monographs published to 
date deal with Tire Design, Aging and 
Calendering). 


Further details are easily obtained by 


writing to: 


Secretary, 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
4, KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS 
LONDON, W.8., ENGLAND 
Telephone: Bayswater 910! 








NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Color Guard Gasoline Pump Hose 


& Acme-Hamilton Manufacturing Corp., Tren- 
ton 3, N. J., has developed a colored gasoline 
pump hose for use in service stations. Called 
Color Guard, the hose is said to be resistant to 
deterioration caused by ozone-cracking, weather- 
ing and abrasion. The color permeates the entire 
cover and resists oil, gas and abrasion. The hose 


carcass is vertically braided, with static wire in- 
cluded to dissipate static electricity. The tube is 
compounded of high grade synthetic rubber. 
According to the company, the hose’s sturdy, 
flexible construction prevents damage if run over 
by cars or crushed at the curb. Color Guard can 
be cleaned simply by wiping with a white wall 
cleaner or a detergent. The hose is available in 
red, yellow, green or white. 


Tuffy-Dux Duck Decoys 


> Western Plastics Manufacturing Co., Oakland, 
Calif., is manufacturing lifelike duck decoys made 
from a versatile Geon vinyl plastic material. The 
ducks are rotationally-cast from a plastisol based 
on Geon vinyl resin supplied by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. The company reports that the de- 
coy’s hide is tough, flexible and durable, and 
provides a natural, relaxed appearance. The colors 
are fused into the vinyl and can’t rub or peel off. 
Resistant to shot charges at 25 yards or more, the 
Tuffy-Dux are self-righting, shed water like a live 
duck, and will not shine or glisten to flare the 
ducks. The decoys are equipped with a push-pull 
type valve and are easily inflated by mouth. The 
company also manufactures both drakes and hens 
in canvasback, sprig, mallard, bluebill, and red- 
head species. 


All Star Sport Kit 


& A sport kit for all stars, junior size, is being 
marketed by the Barr Rubber Products Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. Called the All Star Sport Kit, 
the package includes a football, a basketball, a 
basketball hoop, and an official’s whistle. The 
package comes assembled with a display rack and 
is ready to sell on sight. 
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...t doesn’t 

with 

ALAMASK* 

subtract 

rubbery odors 

sweeten sales 
WHY sae Wis ee cee 
DOES Pea 9: 

RUBBER hs me oan eg mba 

H AV E Check your kinds of rubber products. 


Send us the coupon and we’ll send you samples 


TO of the appropriate ALAMASK and 
data to solve your rubber odor problems, 


SMELL tid es wine piguenmenenen 


i Please send ALAMASK® samples and 
L| K a 1 application data for the following 
I rubber products: 
RUBBER 
| LATEX 
? ! 


Foam 





. Sponge 
Dipped goods 
Bonded fibers 
Adhesives 














DRY RUBBER 
Natural 
Synthetic 


Reclaim 











Chemically Blown 





ELASTOPLASTICS 
Polyvinyl 
Polyaryl 








Plastisols 











i 

i 

i 

I Company 
Address 
q 

i 














City Zone State 


ke om oo = = oe oe 


RHODIA. 


60 East 56th Street « New York 22,.N, Y. (Phone: PL. 3-4850) 
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spect sesame rmnapRe fete ce ereeteet 


Announcing | 





‘POWER 
W: FCCURACY- 
NM 


JERSATILITY. 
TO HELP SOLVE 


ALL YOUR WEB CONTROL 
PROBLEMS! 


HYDRAULIC 
WEB GUIDE 


the Exclusive Stanford 


p_H PILOT CONTROL 


IDEAL 
FOR ANY 
WEB 
PROCESS: 


Coating 
Laminating 
Slitting 
Printing 
Calendering 


ANY 
MATERIAL: 


Paper @ Rubber 
Plastic @ Foil 
Textiles 


Get the full 


NOW — Stanford applies its 
unmatched engineering skill to 
the field of hydraulics — to 
bring you the ultimate in pre- 
cision Web Guiding equip- 
ment! POWER to handle rolls 
of any size or weight . 
SENSITIVITY to provide 
instant, accurate correction of 
web path without “hunting” 
or “chattering”. Whatever your 
web process, whatever your 
material — the new Stanford 
PH-55 will guide it better to 
increase your production and 
lower your costs! 


“Stanford Story’... 


write for details on the new PH-55 Hydraulic 


Web Guide today! 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SALEM, ILL. @ PHONE: SALEM 553 
“$A ae SP De CREAR 


Mfrs. of Slitters, Web Guides, Rewinding and Constant Tension Equipment 





Tensile Tester Hot-Cold Chamber 


& Designed to cover a temperature range of 
—65°F. to 500°F., the hot-cold chamber an- 
nounced by Electric Hotpack Co., Inc., Cottman 
and Melrose, Philadelphia 35, Penna., is said to 
provide accurately controlled test environments 
for tensile strength analysis of rubber and related 





materials. A built-in air circulation system pro- 
vides temperature uniformity and even CO, dis- 
persal. The unit’s controls include separate ther- 
mostats for operation above and below ambient 
temperatures, and automatic overtemperature de- 
vices to prevent thermal damage to the test load 
in event of main control malfunction or mis- 
adjustment. The temperature chart recorder pro- 
vides a 24-hour record of chamber temperatures. 


Dillon Calibrating Machine 


> Weights from several ounces to 20,000 pounds 
can be tested with a claimed accuracy of 99.8 per 
cent by a calibrating machine made by W. C. Dillon 
& Co., Inc., 14620 Keswick St., Van Nuys, Calif. 
Originally designed for setting the gradations of 
Dillon dynamometers and other precision instru- 
ments, the machine is also adaptable to other 
manufacturers’ systems. It operates by balancing 
a test object locked into place against a set of 
weights certified by the Bureau of Standards. 
Pivot points on a primary lever provide load ratios 
from 10 to 100:1. The machine is able to detect 
weight changes in objects of pinhead size by means 
of a null balancing system based on a mirror-and- 
lens arrangement. 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


ae # 2S 


Pop Out Perfect Products 


Dow Corning Silicone Mold Lubricants 
Assure Finer Details, Fewer Rejects 


Toys and dolls, mats and heels, tires and tile — all kinds of rubber prod- 
ucts — pop out cleanly, time after time after time, from molds lubricated 
with Dow Corning Silicones. These silicone release agents give uniform 
assure sharp surface detail, reduce rejects to a bare 


stick-free release .. . 
minimum, increase profits. 


Dow Corning mold lubricants help you realize noteworthy savings, too 

practically eliminate the need for cleaning molds. In turn, mold 
service life increased. New production efficiency, 
. advan- 


downtime is reduced .. . 
better looking products, lower maintenance costs, less waste . 
tages like these have led more and more molders of rubber products to 
standardize on Dow Corning silicone release agents. 


Easy and economical to use, Dow Corning mold lubricants are available in 


a variety of forms... for all types of rubber . . . for all types of molds. 


Your nearest Dow Corning office is the 
number one source for information 
and technical service on silic ones, 


first in 


PT iitetelal-t.] 


Water-dilutable emulsions, solvent soluble 
fluids, greaselike compounds, different 
forms for different uses. Whatever you 
make . . . if it’s molded of rubber — 
you can count on Dow Corning develop- 
ment engineers to formulate a silicone 
mold lubricant that'll release it efficiently 
and economically! 


More Cost-Saving Silicones . . . In other 
areas of the rubber industry, too, Dow 
Corning Silicones have proved to be time 
and money savers: as electrical insulation 


for mill and mixer motors; as anti-adhesive 
coatings for bags, containers and _inter- 
leaving; as heat-resistant paints that also 
resist weathering and atmos- 
pheres; as lubricants for ball bearings; and 
as Silastic” gums and bases for compound- 
ing silicone rubber stocks to meet severe 
performance requirements. For more infor- 
mation about silicone release agents or 
other silicones for the rubber industry, 
write Dow Corning, Dept. 9223. 


corrosive 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 


NOVEMBER, 1959 


CLEVELAND 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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TOE TO HEEL... 


SyNPOL synthetic rubber, made by TExus, fits all kinds of footwear needs—inside and out 


...indoors and out. And it also fits many footwear manufacturing needs, such as the need 
to keep costs down. And the need for lighter, brighter footwear colors to blaze the way to 
1960 market leadership. For this, TrExus makes the lightest, whitest synthetic rubber grades 
to meet your requirements. 

Most important, syNPoL fits the vital need for top quality. Specifying uniform and 
rigidly tested syNPou is like taking out an insurance policy...that your footwear will stand 
up anywhere as highest quality merchandise! Send now for complete technical information. 











SYNPOL FITS! 


WHICH SYNPOL FITS YOUR NEED? 


These original SBRs give ea r bilit 
HOT-TYPE g S give easy processa y, 
POLYMERS 1006 1061 1009 are exceptionally light colored. 


sade ae: For manufacturers who require the ‘special 
COLD TYPE 1502 1551 properties and quality offered by 
cold-type polymers. 


cOLD 1703t 1707* 1708* Offers the superior properties of cold polymers 
+e 8200* 8201** at substantial economy. 


POLYMERS 
fae See 


Varying degrees of oil extension—{25 parts, *37.5 parts, **50 parts 


TEXAS-U.S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. - MUrray Hill 9-3322 





“Texas Tower’ radomes of rubber- 
ized nylon are supported by interior 
air pressure. Nylon base fabric by 
Wellington Sears. 


Inflatable dunnage bags are made of 
neoprene-coated nylon enclosing 


rubber air chamber. Wellington 





Sears base fabric. 


Collapsible fuel tank, made of rub- 


berized nylon fabric, is a filling sta- 


tion dropped from the air. Base 
fabric by Wellington Sears. 


a = : k : = = * a % tee : = & kee ; Ms ae & 
For free booklet, “F. .G-11 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics for Industry 
For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, Footwear and Other Rubber Products 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Akron « Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas ¢ Detroit * Los Angeles © Philadelphia * San Francisco 


61 Po, 
“gee, 
® 
> 9 
exe 
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TIRE FABRIC PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 





TENSION STANDS 


FLOOR OR CEILING MOUNTED 
VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL ASSEMBLIES 
WITH OR WITHOUT NIP ROLL 


RUGGED FRAME SUPPORTS TWO 
OR MORE ROLLS 


STEEL, CHROMIUM PLATED, MEEHANITE, 
RUBBER COVERED OR TEFLON COVERED 
ROLLS CAN BE SUPPLIED 


DESIGNED FOR ANY TENSION 
DEFLECTION NOT TO EXCEED .OI0" 





a (( 
a 


ea 
A\ IF) 3 
E72 _y 

















OUR MANY SATISFIED CUSTOMERS CAN CONFIRM 
THE RUGGEDNESS AND RELIABILITY OF 1.0.1. 
TENSION STANDS IN HEAVY DUTY SERVICE. 





INQUIRIES INVITED 


i 


\_4 


wh, 
y 


——- 


=== 


fm 
wire 
\U 


bas 


iz Ne 
\ y -. =a 


if!) 
INDUSTRIAL oe OVENS, INC. 


13803 TRISKETT ROAD CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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For rubber processing use 


SOLKA-FLOC 


finely divided wood cellulose 


@ CONTROLS SHRINKAGE 
@ IMPROVES DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 
@ SHARPER DESIGN 

HARDER, SMOOTHER SURFACES 


MOST ECONOMICAL 


Another Quality Product of 


BROWN [ij COMPANY 


Berlin, New Hampshire 
General Sales Office: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 





NEW a 


CRIMPER TIRE BEAD FLIPPER 
for TRUCK and HEAVY SERVICE TIRES 


Air 
Cylinder 
Operated 


Sealer 


Roll 





Bracket 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Write for Complete Information 


_ 








NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Laboratory Homogenizer 


> A high pressure laboratory homogenizer that 
can reduce particles to less than one micron has 
been developed by the C. W. Logeman Co., 633 
Bergen St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. The device oper- 
ates at a pressure range from 100 to 3000 psi 


and processes samples from 30 cc’s to 8 gallons 
an hour. Design features are said to facilitate 
disassembly for sterilizing and autoclaving. The 
unit is guaranteed by the company to give iden- 
tical results obtained on large production homoge- 
nizers. 


Plasticity Tester 


& Using a modified parallel plate compression 
principle, the Wallace Rapid Plastimeter applies 
a compressive force to the specimen immediately 
after a conditioning period of ten seconds has 
brought the specimen to uniform temperature and 
thickness. Manufactured by Testing Machines, 


Inc., 72 Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, N. Y., the 
unit makes a plasticity test in less than a minute 
and requires no cleaning between tests. The test 
is fully automatic and the reading remains on 
the dial until the next specimen is inserted in 
the unit. A specimen cutter furnished permits 
testing by unskilled personnel. 
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More Dependable, Economical and Safe . . . 


GOODMAN 


HYDRAULIC CRUDE RUBBER 


BALE CUTTER 


Tested at 3 times normal operating pressure, the Goodman Crude 
Rubber Bale Cutter has proved dependable and economical for many 
years. It can cut frozen bales easily, as well as narrow slices to obtain 
correct loads. Controls are located high for safety ... unit stops and 
holds instantly on release. Its low overall height permits a basement 


set-up, if necessary. Optional choices include Bale Cutter separately, 


as well as 2, 5, or 7144 HP motor driven pumping units, with propor- 


tionally faster cutting cycles. Units power-tested before shipping. 


* Rugged Welded Steel Frame 

* Designed for Maximum Safety 

* Unbreakable Blade Easily Adjusted 
* Cuts Frozen Bales and Narrow Slices 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin and Prices 


Sales Represeatative: 
RALPH B. SYMONS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
3571 Main Road, Tiverton, R. I. 


¢.F.GQQDMAN «son 


401 Richmond Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





COMPLETE 


EQUIPMENT LINE 


¢ TEST CHAMBERS AND EQUIPMENT 
e CONTRACT TESTING SERVICE 
e RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
¢ ATMOSPHERIC RECORDERS 
e SONDES 


Including the 


MDC MODEL 700-1 
OZONE TEST CHAMBER 


(Full Console Size) 


15-750 ppkm (750-35000 
pphm by special order) 


Reliable concentration 
measurement thru titration 


Full 5.7 cu. ft. oven 


A dates MDC Dy 
(Rubber s hi aD App 








$1995 f.0.b, Davenport, lowa Phone 3-9729 


MAST DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. 


2212 E. 12th STREET DAVENPORT 14, IOWA 
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There's not another rotary joint like 
the Johnson Type SN. Used where 
inlet or outlet pipe must rotate with 
the roll—on certain paper machines, 
drilled rolls of rubber or plastic mills 
and calenders, double shell dryers, 
and the like. Needs no external sup- 
ports of any kind. Like all Johnson 
Joints the Type SN seals without 
packing, needs no lubrication or 
adjustment. 


Investigate Johnson Joints for 
all steam-heated or water-cooled 
rolls. Handle Dowtherm, Mon- 
santo Aroclors, hot oils too. Sizes 
to 8”. For data on Type SN write 
for Bulletin N-2002. 


JOHNSON CORPORATION 
868 Wood St., Three Rivers, Michigan 














RANDALL & STICKNEY 
THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
1%" to 26" 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied by 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 
STANDARD FOOT DIAMETERS 
THROAT Ye" to 144" 
1y," ROLLS 
MODEL Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 
RANGE 
Y2" or 1", also 
1 CM Metric 


26" DEEP THROAT MODEL 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept. A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO., Inc. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 








MOOG, « 


for BUY 


PLS TOS ee 


SELL 


We carry a large inventory of all 


VIRGIN AND 
types of thermoplastic scrap and 
virgin molding powders. REPROCESSED 
" MOLDING 
Polyethylene « Polystyrene 
POWDERS 


Butyrate « Nylon « Plastisol 
Phenolic + Cellulose Acetate 
Ethyl Cellulose + Vinyl « Acrylic 
Plasticizers 


At Woloch, personal service is our byword 

. . . Customer savings our aim. 

george 
. OFFICES 

& WAREHOUSES: 


New York, N. Y. 


Co., INC. Sense C2 
y City, N. J. 
514 West 24th Street liven, ‘Chie 


New York 11, N. Y. * ORegon 5-2350 N LN 
Cable: GEOWOLOCH New York ewark, N. J. 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Sample Cutter 


& Square-foot samples for precision weighing of 
paper, plastic and other sheet material may be 
prepared with the Thwing-Albert Four-Square 
Sample Cutter produced by Thwing-Albert Instru- 


22 3] 


ment Co., Penn St. and Pulaski Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44, Penna. Indexing for four 90° move- 
ments is said to assure samples 12 inches square. 
Progressive cam action provides point to point 
contact of the blades throughout the entire cut- 
ting stroke. 


Mechanical Convection Ovens 


® Mechanical convection, batch type ovens are 
now available from Blue M Electric Co., 138th 
& Chatham St., Blue Island, Ill., for electric co- 
ponent processing, plastic heat treating, paint 
drying and baking, aging and curing. The bench 
style ovens with an 8 cubic foot heated volume 
are made in two temperature ranges: 100 to 
300°F. and 100 to 500°F. All five models have 
a triple wall construction, Fiberglas insulation and 
all welded steel inside and outside. They are de- 
signed for production and testing in the rubber 
industry. 


Tension Meter 


» A Web Tension Meter for checking tension of 
cloth, plastic sheet or papers running in a press 
has been brought out by Tensitron, Inc., P.O. 
185, Harvard, Mass. The meter can be hand held 
and easily inserted in the side of a moving sheet 
by cocking the trigger to outer guide rollers. A 
sensing roller linked to a gear train then rotates 
an indicating hand over a dial. The reading ob- 
tained with the 1-inch rollers is multiplied by the 
width of the sheet to calculate average tension. 
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TAYLO R-STI L ES cutters save you money 
whether YOU - heres seas sheets or rods 


@ Cut Blanks for Molding 


No matter what your plastic or rubber cutting needs, 
whether to cut plastic and rubber pellets to exact size, 
cut thin slabs into narrow strips, or cut blanks to exact 
size for molding, you will find Taylor-Stiles Cutters save 
you money. They give greater production (for example, 
up to 20 tons an hour of plastic pellets), power costs are 
low, and most users report unusual economy for knife 
sharpening, and general maintenance. 


For full description 


of these machines, 
write for folder 
No's. 216, 213, 202. 


TAYLOR-STILES & CO. 


216 Bridge Street Riegelsville, New Jersey 


‘Apply Latex 


. and 
For rubber processing use Schaefer inna 
SOLKA-FLOC RE 
a to 
SPONGE FOAM + CANVAS + FELT + RUBBER 


PLASTIC + FIBRE - CORK - LEATHER - CARDBOARD 


finely divided wood cellulose 


@ CONTROLS SHRINKAGE 
IMPROVES DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 
SHARPER DESIGN 
HARDER, SMOOTHER SURFACES 


MOST ECONOMICAL 


Another Quality Product of 


Tet 
BROWN [ig COMPANY 5 
Berlin, New Hampshire ‘A A C H | 4 E C 0 oy P | a Yy, | 4 i 
General Sales Office: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. {35 FRONT ST. + BRIDGEPORT 6, CONN. 


Tels. W. ¥. City: LE 2-2010 © Boston: Mi 3-8096 © Bridgeport: FO 8-2250 
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SOUND 
ENGINEERING FOR 
TOMORROW'S PRODUCTION 
... AND TOMORROW'S 


PROFITS 


C.A.LITZLER CO. 


EGnOn 2 200 @ Ol a0) 
235 BROOKPARK RD CLEVELAND 9, OHIO Cable CALITZ’ 


Ex 





DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBER 


NATURAL CRUDE RUBBER 
IN LIQUID FORM 
100% SOLIDS 


AVAILABLE IN 
HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES 


DPR, incorroratep 


A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 
571 CORTLANDT STREET 
BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 








Reviews 


Elsevier’s Rubber Dictionary. Compiled by Rubber- 
Stichting, Delft, Netherlands. Distributed by D. Van 
Nostrand Co.. Inc., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
6x9 in. 1537 pp. $60.00. 


Dictionary making has become an increasingly spe- 
cialized field during the past years. As international 
contacts between scientists multiplied, it became evident 
that individual reference works were needed for each 
field of technology with its specialized terminology, and 
that more and more languages had to be represented to 
furnish the researcher with tools for handling the growing 
flood of foreign literature. One of the most ambitious 
projects in this polyglot publishing cycle has now been 
offered to the rubber engineer and technician in the form 
of a dictionary in ten languages: English, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Swedish, Indo- 
nesian and Japanese. 

Nearly 8000 entries cover virtually every aspect of 
laboratory, office and field terminology from botany to 
shoe manufacturing. The basic word list is in English, 
distinguishing American from British usage in order to 
tell “trucks” from “lorries” and “suspenders” from 
“braces.” The corresponding terms in the other nine 
languages are then listed horizontally across two pages, 
according to a system proposed by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. In 
the second part of the dictionary, thumb-indexed alpha- 
betical lists for each language give numerical keys to the 
basic English table. This original arrangement, facili- 
tating swift reference, constitutes a distinct advance over 
previous vertical layout of multilingual dictionaries. 

The former staff of Rubber-Stichting, the Dutch Rub- 
ber Foundation, has done an outstanding job in what 
must have been an extremely time-consuming, laborious 
project. It was materially assisted by rubber institutes 
in various countries whose languages were included, be- 
sides having publication underwritten by the Central 
Rubber Fund of Indonesia. The only major gap in 
comprehensiveness is the absence of Russian, particularly 
in the light of current Soviet literature exchanges. Minor 
defects in the binding and occasional typographical errors 
do not detract from the dictionary’s usefulness for all 
those working and dealing in rubber, whether in connec- 
tion with research, management, production or overseas 
trade. 


Analytical Chemistry of Polymers. Part I. Analysis of 
Monomers and Polymeric Materials: Plastics—Resins 
—Rubbers—Fibers. Edited by Gordon M. Kline. 
Published by Interscience Publishers, 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 6x9 in. 666 pp. $16.50. 


Eleven previous volumes in the Interscience high poly- 
mer series dealt with the physical chemistry of these 
materials and the mechanisms of polymeric processes. 
The present collection of twenty essays by chemists from 
top U. S. companies in the field brings together descrip- 
tions of analytical methods that had been available only 
in research reports scattered through the technical litera- 
ture, in unpublished company specifications or in labora- 
tory manuals. The editor, an official of the National 
Bureau of Standards, has succeeded in assembling au- 
thoritative accounts of methods for assay and impurity 
determination in monomers, as well as characterization 
and determination of chemical and physical properties 
of polymers. 

The wide range covered by the contributors is indi- 
cated by the chapter headings: (1) Acrylic Plastics, (2) 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Alkyds, (3) Amino Resins, (4) Cellulose Derivatives, 
(5) Epoxy Resins, (6) Ethylene and Fluoroethylene Poly- 
mers, (7) Furan Resins, (8) Natural Resins, (9) Phenolic 
Resins, (10) Polyamides, (11) Polyesters, (12) Proteins, 
(13) Rubbers (Elastomers), (14) Silicones, (15) Styrene 
Monomers and Polymers, (16) Vinyl Polymers and Co- 
polymers, (17) Ion Exchange Resins, (18) Plasticizers, 
(19) Synthetic and Natural Fibers, and (20) Drying Oils. 

Willard P. Tyler of the B. F. Goodrich Research 
Center, in writing the chapter on elastomers, has achieved 
an excellent balance between a description of analytical 
methods and a critical evaluation of their applicability. 
Although his primary purpose was to present control and 
specification methods for crude and vulcanized natural 
and synthetic rubbers, he has also selected a number of 
test techniques of value in studying a particular type of 
polymer. A wealth of reference material was appended 
to permit an analyst to perform any of the reported tests. 

Analytical chemists and other persons responsible for 
quality control in the resin and rubber fields will discover 
a mine of valuable technical information in this book. 
It is also recommended for students and technical per- 
sonnel in user industries, such as plastics, textiles, paper. 
adhesives and protective coatings. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


PVP—Polyvinylpyrrolidone. Antara Chemicals Div., 
General Aniline & Film Corp., 345 Hudson St., New 
York 14, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 44 pp. 


Physical and chemical properties of a recently devel- 
oped polymer that has already been adapted to many 
industrial uses are presented in this handsomely printed 
brochure. Data are summarized from recent literature 
to indicate PVP’s capabilities as a film-former, complex- 
ing agent, detoxifier, protective colloid and suspending 
agent, and binder and stabilizer. Products incorporating 
the material range from rubber gloves to pharmaceuti- 
cals. Properties that make it particularly suitable for 
the manufacture of resinous materials include its adhe- 
siveness to glass, as well as its dispersing and protective 
colloid actions. 

o 
Sonic Bulletin 259. Sonic Engineering Corp., 146 Sel- 
leck St., Stamford, Conn. 8% x 11 in. 6 pp. 


This attractively illustrated folder describes equipment 
and techniques for the ultrasonic emulsification of liquids 
by means of a high-pressure jet stream. Fluid-dynamic 
forces of the liquids themselves are exploited to accom- 
plish not only emulsification, but also hot-cold techniques 
for fine resin dispersions, defibring many materials such 
as asbestos, speeding up chemical reactions, reactivating 
powder catalysts, aeration, mixing and dispersions. 
Sketches illustrate single-pass operations for pre-mixed 
ingredients, as well as more complex semi- and fully- 
automatic production. Ultrasonic machines are used by 
the rubber industry for the production of carbon black 
emulsions. 

* 


Vari-Speed Motodrives. (Catalog M-592). Reeves Pul- 
ley Div., Reliance Electric and Engineering Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 8% x 11 in. 96 pp. 


A wide assortment of constant torque, variable horse- 
power units, called “Motodrives,” is presented in this 
attractive catalog. Many photographs and drawings 
accompany the descriptions of styles, modifications and 
accessories available. The catalog includes construction 
features, specifications, speed and rating tables, and 
pricing information. 
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For rubber processing use 


SOLKA-FLOC 


finely divided wood cellulose 


@ CONTROLS SHRINKAGE 
IMPROVES DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 
SHARPER DESIGN 
HARDER, SMOOTHER SURFACES 


MOST ECONOMICAL 


Another Quality Product of 


BROWN [gj COMPANY 


Berlin, New Hampshire 
General Sales Office: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


The Eagle SCREAMS AGAIN 


With critical raw stock and mounting 
labor, materials and operating costs, you 
simply can’t afford to scorch rubber. 
Make the use of Cambridge Pyrometers 
a routine procedure during calendering, 
mixing, extruding and molding. They 
are accurate, rugged, quick-acting instru- 
ments that take guesswork out of tem- 
perature determination, 
Send for Bulletin 194 SA 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3503 Grand Central Terminal, New York |7, N. Y. 


fen ake CAMBRIDGE 
Model and Combi. ROLL © NEEDLE © MOLD 


a PYROMETERS 


Bulletin 194 SA gives details of these instruments. They help 
save money and make better rubber. 




















FOAM LATEX 
COMPRESSION TESTER 


A.S.T.M. TEST—RUBBER & PLASTICS 
100 Lb. or 250 Lb. x 1/10 Toledo Seale 
Range 

Table 36” x 72”—up to 8” thick stock 
For Production and Laboratory Tests. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


FERRY MACHINE CO., KENT, OHIO 


Export Sales Thru Columbian Carbon, Int'l, N. Y. 








dependable 


Motorized dual pressure hydraulic system .. . push button 
operation . . . automatic cycle timer . . . precision made heated 
platens . . . accurate temperature and pressure control. These 
and many more advantageous features are standard on the KM 
“‘Electro-Powered’’ Hydraulic Presses. Models, sizes, and 
modifications for special needs. Write for complete details to: 


a = Wy HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


KINGSBACHER-MURPHY CO./ 9830 BELLANCA AVE./LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Maglites in Vitons. (Bulletin No. 5914A). 7 pp. Mag- 
lite K in Butyl White Sidewalls. (Bulletin No. 5904A). 
6 pp. Marine Magnesium Div., Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. 8% x 11 in. 


The two latest publications in a series on rubber pro- 
duction present two applications of magnesia com- 
pounds. The first bulletin is a sequel to a previous pub- 
lication on magnesia cures in the fluoroelastomer known 
as Viton. It shows results of a test evaluating the per- 
formances of different grades of magnesium oxides in 
Viton and stresses the importance of selecting the right 
grade to achieve certain properties, such as low compres- 
sion set. The second describes the advantages of incor- 
porating a specially calcined magnesia in light-colored 
butyl compounds exposed to the weather. The magnesia 
is said to protect such compounds against deterioration 
due to ultraviolet radiation, thus preventing tack of side- 
walls exposed to sunlight. Both bulletins have helpful 
graphs, tables and photos to illustrate test results. 

a 


Kaykor Rigid Polyvinyl! Chloride. Kaykor Industries, 
Inc., Yardville, N. J. 8% x 11lin. 23 pp. 


This catalog presents a line of rigid polyvinyl chloride 
products, their properties and applications. It traces the 
development of PVC as a construction material because 
of its durability, light weight, and electrical and thermal 
insulating properties. The chemical resistance of PVC 
has also led to its acceptance in a variety of chemical 
process equipment, ventilating hoods and ducts, stacks 
and small processing vessels. A special section devoted 
to fabrication and design of PVC contains an illustrated 
discussion of methods for joining it to itself. 

e 


Day Mogul Mixers. (Bulletin 1157). J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


Special design features of heavy duty mixers, labora- 
tory models and agitators are portrayed in this catalog. 
Large models are designed for heavy duty mixing and 
kneading of viscous fluids and semi-solids, while small 
models mix experimental batches and small production 
quantities under conditions simulating the characteristics 
of production work. Capacities range from 2% to 600 
gallons. Dimensional drawings of the major models are 
accompanied by a table of specifications. 

i 


Basic Pneumatic Control. Industrial Products Div., 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Penna. 
6% x 94% in. 28 pp. 


This booklet is intended to acquaint machinery de- 
signers with the “systems engineering” approach to the 
selection and use of pneumatic controls. It achieves its 
purpose through 38 illustrations of basic pneumatic sys- 
tems. It also mentions a wide variety of accessory de- 
vices, valves, and force and positioning devices to pro- 
vide timing, sequencing and safety for accurate cycling 
and the achievement of automatic or semi-automatic 
control. Some industries benefiting from the systems are 
electronics, textiles, chemicals and automobiles. 

8 


Fisher Gram-atic Balances. (Bulletin FS-207). Fisher 
Scientific Co., 633 Greenwich St., New York 14, N. Y. 
84% x 11lin. 12 pp. 


Three series of single-pan balances, plus a selection of 
special purpose equipment, are described in this bulletin. 
Complete performance, design and ordering data are 
given for analytical, multi-purpose and general purpose 
models with precision as fine as 0.001 mg. An introduc- 
tion explains the constant load, substitution weighing 
principles of these measuring instruments. One of the 
special instruments is a remote-control unit particularly 
fitted for nuclear research work. 
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nental plant represénts years. of experience and know-how in 
the product f furnace or channel black. Together, they insure carbon Dlacks 
of the highest quality. and suited to individual needs Of @ach rubber goods man 


Each Witco- 


tLy 


ufacturer. WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY—CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 




















Grades of rubber blacks produced by each of the Witco-Continental plants are: 


EUNICE, N. MEXICO 


Channel Blacks 


Continental® AA-(EPC) 
Continental A-(MPC) 
Continental R-40-(CC) 
Gas Furnace Blacks 


Continex® SRF 
Continex SRF-NS 


WEST LAKE, LA. 


Oil Furnace Blacks 


Continex HAF 
Continex CF 





SUNRAY, TEXAS 


Gas Furnace Blacks 


Continex SRF 
Continex SRF-NS 
Continex HMF 

Oil Furnace Blacks 


Continex FEF 
Continex GPF 


PONCA CITY, OKLA. 


Oil Furnace Blacks 


Continex HAF 
Continex ISAF 
Continex CF 


Technical Service Laboratories at: 


Akron, Ohio Amarillo, Texas 








WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. — CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago « Boston « 


Akron * 


Atlanta * Houston « 
London and Manchester, England 


Los Angeles « 


San Francisco 








THERE'S STILL TIME TO ORDER 
THE 1959 RUBBER RED BOOK 





... the rubber industry’s 
ONLY direct 
Rubber i Book —in fie a improved form 


Now is the time to plot your 1960 production plans . . . to 
pick the materials, equipment and services you'll be using 
. . . to tool up and tune up for bigger profits. And there's 
no better place to get the facts that can mean the most 
effective, most economical buying decisions than in RUBBER 


RED BOOK. 


DIRECTORY OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


But copies are going fast. For RUBBER RED BOOK is bigger 
and better than ever... and the rubber industry knows it! 


Its new, every-year publication schedule brings the latest 
information to your fingertips in time for you to take quick 

12TH EDITION action on new products, new developments, new sources. 
livniteliaclioiaiccensasiil And RUBBER RED BOOK's new, larger pages allow for 
greater detail . . . handier compilations . . . more useful 
advertising. 


























ALL THE FACTS — 
FROM A SINGLE SOURCE ~~~ ORDER NOW 


Is it facts on people or products or plants 
you want? RUBBER RED BOOK has it 
all! For example, complete classified 
listings along with suppliers’ addresses on: 
rubber products . . . rubber machinery 
and equipment .. . laboratory and testing 
equipment .. . accessories and fittings . . . 
rubber chemicals and compounding in- 
gredients . . . fabrics and textiles .. . ae ; > 
natural rubber and miscellaneous gums _] Remittance enclosed (] Bill me later 
. synthetic rubber . . . reclaimed rubber 
. scrap rubber and plastics . . . latex 
and related materials . . . miscellaneous Nasee 
products and services. Plus full informa- 
tion on U.S. and Canadian rubber manu- 
facturers .. . consultants . . . sales offices Company 
. export agents .. . educational courses 
in rubber chemistry and technology . . . 
trade and technical organizations .. . 
technical journals . . . “Who’s Who in the 
Rubber Industry”. 


852 DATA FILLED 
PAGES ONLY $15* sie ei Se ele a eth 


Street Address 


City Zone State 





MARKET REPORTS 


Natural Rubber 


Since our last report (October 1), 
the price of spot rubber on the New 
York Commodity Exchange has moved 
in the rather large range of 725 points, 
high for the period being 46.50c 
reached on October 29, and low being 
39.25c reached on October 2 and 19. 
The average price of spot rubber for 
the month of October was 41.50c, based 
on 21 trading days, compared with an 
average of 40.22c in the previous 
month. 

The Natural Rubber Bureau reports 
that today, the average yield of natural 
rubber in Malaya is 490 pounds per 
acre. Today, too, some 80,000 acres of 
estate rubber and 70,000 acres of 
smallholder rubber are being replanted 
with stocks that six years hence will 
bring in from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
per acre. 


Production Modernization 


This is a pattern of production mod- 
ernization that has been constantly on 
the rise since 1947, when estates planted 
some 26,100 acres and small-holders 
some 4,500 acres in_ high-yielding 
stocks. In the 12 years since, not only 
has there been tremendous increase in 
the acreage out into high production 
trees, but the yield of new rubber has 
also been multiplied. In test tube stage 
now are stocks that can bring as much 
as 2,500 pounds per year per acre. 

Looking to the future, NRB believes 
that natural will be in an increasingly 
better position to compete price-wise 
with synthetic. 

About 1.2 million acres, approxi- 
mately one-third of Malaya’s total 3.5 
million acres of rubber, are replanted 
and new-planted with high-yielding 
stocks. Particularly significant is the 
fact that last year some 70,000 acres of 
smallholder rubber were replanted, over 
15 times as much as the 4,400 acres 
replanted only ten years ago. 

Malayan smallholdings run an aver- 
age of four to six acres. When a section 
of this acreage is put aside for six 
years, there is a real investment in the 
future on the part of the rubber farmer 
involved, NRB states. 


Replanting Costs High 


While it is true he gets the equivalent 
of U.S. $200 per acre replanted, a good 
deal of this goes into replanting costs. 
Only a real belief in the future of rub- 
ber and the stability of the Malayan 
government could induce the amount of 
smallholder replanting that is now tak- 
ing place. 

With American industry leaders fore- 
casting that by 1965 world consumption 
of all rubber could run to upwards of 
4.5 million tons as compared to current 
consumption of approximately 3.55 
million tons, the optimism of Malayan 
replanters in the future of natural rub- 
ber would seem to be justified. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 2, 1959 
Price Data 


Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 


FROM OCT. 1 TO OCT. 31 


Outside Market 


| Smoked Sheets: 


epe 


London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
és 37.11 


35 


Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
oa 36.44 


Middling Upland Quotations 
October 30 _ 
Low Close 
32.41 


32.88 








Notes & Quotes 


Speaking at the American Trucking 
Association convention recently, Guy 
Gundaker, Jr. and John T. Callahan, 
vice-presidents of the B. F. Goodrich 
Tire Co., stated that a great surge of 
business growth is coming in the 1960's. 
It was predicted that replacement tire 
sales will reach 78 million by 1965. 
Truck tire sales are expected to reach 
14 million by 1965. Sales of all types of 
pneumatic tires are expected to soar to 
145 million units by mid-1960. 


TRENDS 
NEWS same 
PRICES 


Synthetic Rubber 


Consumption of new rubber in the 
United States for the month of Septem- 
ber amounted to 146,128 long tons as 
compared with the 137,951 long tons 
consumed during August. A new 
monthly high for production of syn- 
thetic rubber was established with 119,- 
777 long tons for September, as com- 
pared with the previous peak of 119,- 
031 long tons recorded in August, 1959, 
according to the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. 

Consumption of all types of syn- 
thetic rubber in September amounted to 
96,546 long tons, compared with 
August’s consumption of 91,037 long 
tons. Synthetic rubber accounted for 
66.07 per cent of total new rubber con- 
sumption, as compared with the August 
ratio of 65.99 per cent. For the first 
nine months of 1959 the ratio was 
65.49 per cent, against 64.39 per cent 
for the same period of 1958. 


Synthetic Exports Up 


In the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year, a total of 216,100 long tons 
of synthetic rubber were exported from 
the United States. In the first nine 
months of the preceding year a total of 
143,395 long tons were exported. Ex- 
ports of synthetic rubber in 1959 should 
approach the 270,000 long ton mark, 
a fair amount by any reckoning. Last 
year, something over 193,000 long tons 
were exported from the United States. 
In fact, the previous high was a little 
over 203,000 long tons set in 1957. 

Many in the industry are of the 
opinion that exports of synthetic rub- 
ber will taper off in the next few years 
because of mew synthetic capacity 
overseas. A sharp decline in synthetic 
exports will, of course, cause some re- 
adjustments on the local scene. 

It is not expected, however, that 
domestic producers of synthetic will ex- 
perience too many difficulties. The 
markets for synthetic rubber in the 
United States are increasing each year. 
Population increases in this country 
will account for greater demand. 


Still Untapped Markets 


Also to be considered, are the still 
virtually untapped markets in South 
America, India, Africa, etc. Rising in- 
dustrialization in these areas will ac- 
count for ever-growing demands for 
synthetic rubber. 

The domestic producer, of course, 
will have to compete for these new 
markets with European producers and 
the question of landed price will as- 
sume new and more significant bearing 
upon the situation. In any event, the 
synthetic rubber industry can look for- 
ward to greater consumption in the 
years that lie ahead, current trends in- 
dicate. 











TTY 


Delayed-Action Accelerator in FLAKE form! 


A valuable compounding tool in the delayed-action accelerator 
field is free-flowing CypACc—filling out the safe processing 
range between Cyanamid’s MBTS and NOBS'*. 

Cypac Accelerator Flaked is N-cyclohexyl-benzothiazole-2- 
sulfenamide. Only Cyanamid offers this widely used accel- 
erator in flake form . . . a form that presents outstanding 
no-dusting, no-caking, no-loss advantages in the automatic 
compounding of tire tread, footwear and other rubber stocks. 
If you’re interested in ease of handling and economy, send 
today for samples and technical data on CypAc Accelerator 
Flaked. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Please send me samples and full technical data on 
your delayed-action accelerator, CYDAC Accelerator 


Flaked. 
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PRICES OF COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 


Carbomix 37 
Dry Rubber Carbomix 
Carbomix 37 
(per pound carload ) Carbomix 3757 
Carbomix 3758 
: 3 Carbomix 3760 
Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types CB-102 (USticit) 
Butaprene os -4900 ! i pacte 
Butaprene ° sheen -6500 3 Copo 
Butaprene eebcorees -5000 ! Cepo 
Butaprene NXM 5800 ! Copo 
Chemigum NINS . -6400 # Copo 
Chemigum = and N5 .5800 3 Copo 
Chemigum N . eee as -5000 2 Copo 
Chemigum Nob’ Sea sa Sowa t widtew .5000 * 
Chemigum N7 ........... -5000 3 
Chemigum N8 ..... e .5000 8 
Chemigum nase -5000 8 
Herecol N-33 6800 ? 
Hycar 1001 and 1041 oi .5800 3 
Hycar 1002 .5000 
Hycar 1014 .6000 * 
Hycar ee and 1043 -5000 * 
Hiycar 10 .5800 4 
Hycar L .9000 # 
Hycar 1053 .5000 3 
Hycar io .6400 * 
Hycar 12 ae -4600 8 
Hycar y -5000 ® 
Hycar .6200 4 
Hycar .5900 8 
Hycar 1441 -6200 * 
Paracril AJ . 48503 
Paracril B and Bf. sae .5000 % 
Paracril BLT and BIL T fa .5000 % 
Paracril C and CL’ ree .5800 # 
ae 5 wae o. -5900 
8 ee .6500 4 
Paracril 18-80 ....... te .6000 8 nin 1500 . S 
Paracril OZO Fame -4600 * Gentro- Jet 9152 
Polysar Krynac .5000 * hme Jet 915 KS ; 
Polysar Krynac #7 rahe oe -5800 # Gentro-Jet 9154 . es 1845 Enjay Butyl 2300 ? 
Polysar Krynac 5000 4 Gendt te: O450.-... siceancecs é Enjay Butyl 165 NS 2400 2 
Polysar Krynac 803 .. ........ -5000 * Gentro-Jet 9251 : : Enjay Butyl “ -2300 2 
Gentro-Jet 9252 Fe te eae : Enjay Butyl -2300 ° 
Gentro-Jet 9275 ... : ‘ al ‘7s 
. . Nausavol ‘ : ‘ njay _ Ser ; 
Butadiene-Styrene Types nn ee eres Soley 2 2300 ? 
Naugapol 1019 Enjay Butyl 365 NS bane .240U 4 
Ameripol 1000 ‘ Naugapol 1022 _ Polyest Buty! i eee .2450 3 
Ameripol 1001 .. é Naugapol 1023 . Polysar Butyl 1 ee 2775 3 
Ameripo! 1002 ... a Naugapol 1503 : Polysar Butyl 200 and 300° -2450 3 
Ameripol eT PL ee ° Naugapol 1504 Polysar Butyi 291 ee .2550 
Ameripol (crumb) ... J Naugapol 6003 SP cee ted Polysar Butyl 400 ........ .24503 
ve T verve ce -2410® Naugapol 6100 
Ameripo . : aw .2475 OB-102 (Shell) ‘ +1825 
Ameripol (erumb) Sai ye ate “35 te aan... Park ps Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene 
Ameripol 1012 2428 OB-110 (Shell) 2... Hypalon 30 sreer Ge 
Ameripol (crumb) biew eee a 2 ; OB-111 (Shell) 5 - 
prec 24 3 eens sat a OB-113C (Shell) ; 
meripo 3 (crumb) ae .2615 4 Sy gl ere 20 
yee $02 and 1501 . 2 Vhilprene 1000 oe , Fluoroelastomers 
meripo ov seressee - PEMCONE STOO)... 25.05005" 5360s f el 
Ameripol 7 2 Penne BERS « cictvovavciuves . > La 
Ameripol ‘ Philprene 1009 .. : Kel-F 5500 oy 
Ameripol - . Philprene 1018 . nev ii Viton oe $10.00 2 
Ameripol che : Philprene 1019 . 5 Viton A-H\ $10.00 2 
Ameripol os ae? 1885 Philprene 1500 .. AP ye : Viton B eo IER RS aca ti $13.00 2 
Ameripol Keine ds yekied bike r Philprene 1502 a os ‘ a ap ti 
Ameripol i -155 Philprene 1503 ‘ d Anois 
a .2 : Philprene 1601 ° COP ene 
Ameripo SO ns cereccereeres .1820 # Philprene 1603 aos ‘ _(orieas Led) 
ae L = ‘ Philprene 1605 .... SS wie Neoprene Types AC and CG ... 5500 # 
. awe DESO Pi oh Aes eka .142 a ale ae Neoprene Type 5500 2 
Ameripo | ee ee .187 *hilprene 1798 meee Paz 5 “a a 
Ameripol : ee -1820 3 Philprene 1712 ..... Se seh jt ae bs GN nt ae ered a 
Ameripol oe 175 Philprene 1803 eS ee Rearemes F hen NA “4100 2 
—— 7 ve Sais «bw .1545 oe yrene 1805 o° Neoprene Type : gene 4200 2 
Cente ae is nd eee ee ee ee ‘ Plioflen u « teres ° Neoprene Type ere ae .7500 ? 
Amevinal ss. : Plioflex 50 an Ps Neoprene Type : a ‘ 
é J Dover ee reece ere eins 14 x coe, 8 + 5as Neoprene Type 
ASRC 1000 a Plioflex 1507 .. 2 Neoprene Type WB 
ASRC 1001 .24103 Plioflex ae tecee . Neoprene Type 
<2 , “ Plioflex ose _ ; Neoprene Type 
ee ose “199 Neoprene Type 


701 

SP-103 (Shell) 

23108 3 Synpol 1000 

.2410 3 Synpol 1001 

"3000 # Synpol 1002 

.2060 * Synpol 1006 

.1910 3 Synpol 1007 

.2410 3 Synpol 

.2410 3 Dynpol 

.1885 Synpol 

.2410 8 Synpol 

1410 * Synpol 

.2410 3 Synpol 

.2410 3 Synpol 

2410 8 Synpol 

2475 3 Synpol 

2600 3 >ynpol 

i <3 Synpol 
Synpol 
Synpol 
Synpol 
Synpol 117503 
Synpol .17402 
Synpol -1584 2 
Synpol a en ibene .1545 1 
Synpol ery .2550! 


Acoh®) 
FESS 
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Plioflex ; ea . 
Pliofl ; eeine 2 
Plioflex 17 ; ; Polysulfide Rubbers 
Polysar Kry aE 200 .. 25 (prices l.c.l.) 
es ee gk ee Thiokol Type A -5000 § 
Polysar Krynol 651 is J Lye a ree A 
3 6 175 Polysar Krynol 652 <5 ‘ —* 
TSRC . and 3106 ies ; 3 Polysar S 
AS 311 ; 2 Polysar S-5 ihe ae s1: * 
i 1% 1930 2 Polysar S.X 37 th O55 Silicone Rubbers iseatiaiate 
Baytown 1601 ... 7 ys 3S ee Wee ‘ r prices |.c.l.) 
Raytown 1602 ... se eteats .1930 ? S-100 inne weed on GE (compounded) 
eA ee 17 S- 2 sacs : GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) 
Baytown 1803 ... : es . er . Silastic (compounded) 
C-102 (Shell) s Silastic (gums) 
Carbomix 3750 -182 - : Saeco eee c Union Carbide (gums) 
Carbomix 3751 i 1545 S- 3 ‘ Union Carbide (compounds) 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER POLYMERS 








Copo 2105 acid Sache ao er .3200 * Pliolite 2104 .ccctcsccdcecccess .3200 ® 
Latex Copo 2108 SS a ep .3000 * re TS pe eek a eae .3200 8 
Copo 2109 .. rade we Paes 2775 ° Pliolite 2107 ..cccccccccccccces ae 
Copo 2110 .. betes .3200 * PRolite ZIOB 20.0 s vccdecscesee “ 
(per pound carload ) Copo 3852 . = .2900 3 S-2000 and S-2006 ..........+--- 2600 2 
FR-S 110 . iD aa 3000 Pett: ee eccecerceressreeses . ieee 
: = aond ‘R-S 15; 5000 3 S-2105  .ccccccccccscrese soceee 2 
Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types PRS 150 coc cece, see! SE ee i “30002 
Butaprene N-3UU ..........-+- det! FR-S 174 -2950 * 
Butaprene N-400 and N-401 .... -5400 ? bhp ad see eeees 3998 ‘ 
° th 4 
Chemigum 20u mS 4yuu ® FRS 3001 "27753 
Chemigum 235 and 236 .......... -5400 3 FRS 2002 "3000 8 
A p>. | MAY C9 VoReer. ek ences : 
Chemiyum 245 ....... «... . -400U R. 2 
*h 4600 * FR-S 2003 .3050 
III CEI o-a'e.5 g-0:4.0 6 nieio ee ota i : FR-S 2004 "30502 Neoprene 
Chemigum 247 ......cccsccocees -4600 - FR-S 2006 ...... oot “29003 
en ere 5 oe, ES 3200 * Neoprene Latex 60 .....+...++ 4000 3 
year 1512 ...... tet e teen wees 4900 * Tz mle aie 33751 Neoprene Latex 571 ........+0- 370 
SEVOMEANEN: 44 cise cee. nev aesex 5300 3 Somnaan aoe aa Seen "33781 Neoprene Latex 572 ........... .3900 2 
Hycar 1552 .... sees reer cece ees -4500 ® Naugatex 2002 Re Sa : .35002 Neoprene Latex 601-A ......... -4000 ? 
SIPEG, a cetiavikiewisvennes+ -5300 * Naugatex 2006 ; "3900 2 Neoprene Latex 673 ............ 5000 ? 
GME TNGE co dcca mex cudessa rats -4500 Naugatex MS ate : "3600 2 Neoprene Latex 735 . -3800 ? 
RLIGEE TS7E . anasisie sic noves : 5300 * Naugatex 2107 Hint ‘ 3600 2 Neoprene Latex -3800 ? 
MEVOMD 4972: viaeceusa as dsccucees 4500 Naugatex 2108 | ....... 3600 1 Neoprene Latex -3700 ? 
a ty ere Shaueace tee -4500 4 Naugatex 2113 eats 3400 1 Neoprene Latex 950 ........... -4700? 
EVIE GAO a vomknsecceectewsness 4500 ? ) ESS Se eae rae ; ; .5000 3 
fe ey Ree ere re .4900 } Nitrex 2 .4600 ! 
lylac 840 .. si ea .5300 * Nitrex .4600! 
Tylac 1640 . : ; .5400 1 Nitrex -3100° 
Tylac 2241 ape hiss .5360? Nitrex -5100 
Tylac 2430 . Dihiek .5000 2 Nitrex .5800 2 Polysulfide Rubbers 
Tylac 2570 ; 5300 ! Nitrex -4600? 
Tylac 2830 RE) 8S -4500? Nitrex -4600" Thicke Tee Meee vccucenavvs .8000 2 
j Nitrex 5700? [Thiokol Type WD-2 .. . 1.25002 
Nitrex .5000 3 lhiokol Type WD-6 ............ -8000 ? 
: " 2 Nitrex BO “5 -5000 2 
Butadiene-Styrene Types Nitrex 2625-A ...... 5000 } sme 
i A IE Sides satin dn .2800 # gg ak eo a a sin Notes: (1) Freight allowed. (2) Freight 
EY caicttied os v0.0 <a epee oa ada5* PONE DUN s osxe a 0098 se ones .2775 § extra, (3) Freight prepaid. “Covers a wide 
Copo 2101 = ee .3000 ty LO ere “fe aats™ range of compounds, Readers are urged to 
Copo 2102 - .3200 4 Pes BG ervae> ere eckwcec ce .2900 check specific prices with producers. 


available in a complete range of sizes 
EEMCO eusser and ptastics MILLS 


are engineered for your job in STANDARD or CUSTOM units 





EEMCO Mills are made in standard sizes from 
laboratory mills up to and including 84” mills. 
They can be furnished with any extras you 
desire, including individ- 
ual drives, right angle or 
floor level drives, or for 
“in line operation.” 

Consult EEMCO be- 
fore you buy; call or 
write us today stating 
your requirements. 















ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 





950 EAST 12TH ST. «+ ERIE, PA. 


MILLS @ PRESSES e LOADERS e LIFT TABLES @ PLATENS @ PREFORM MACHINES e ROVING CUTTERS 
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MARKETS 


(continued) 


Reclaimed Rubber 


In the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year, a total of 229,020 long tons 
of reclaimed rubber were produced in 
the United States, compared with the 
185,859 long tons produced in the first 
nine months of the preceding year. 
Consumption in the first nine months 
of this year amounted to 216,862 long 
tons, against the 179,668 long tons of 
reclaim consumed in the first nine 
months of 1958. 


Consumption of reclaimed rubber 
this year will likely approach the 280,- 
000 ton level, the highest since 1955 
when 312,781 long tons were consumed. 
Last year, 248,156 long tons of re- 
claimed rubber were used. 


(Prices for All Areas Except Calif.) 


Premium Grade Whole Tire 
First Line Whole Tire 
Second Line Whole Tire 
Third Line Whole Tire 
Fourth Line Whole Tire 
Black Carcass .. 

No. 1 Light Colored Carcass 
No. 1 Peel 

Butyl Tube Reclaim 

Natural Rubber Black Tube 
Natural Rubber Red Tube ... 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube 








Scrap Rubber 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that in the first nine months 
of this year, a total of 208,846 long 
tons of scrap rubber were consumed in 
the United States. As of August 31. 
1959, there were 65,387 long tons of 
scrap in inventories. 

Scrap rubber activity continues in a 
routine fashion. Tires continue to move 
fairly well and there seems to be a 
relatively good demand for tubes 
Prices for all grades of scrap remain at 
consistent levels. 

It now appears as if some 280,000 
long tons of scrap rubber will be con- 
sumed in the United States in the cur- 
rent year. This figure, if attained, will 
be a good deal more than was expected 
by most quarters in the early part of 
the year. 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


DEE Actechdcictersecncntum U5. 
Light colored carcass ...........1b .05 
No. 1 peelings ... ton 35.00 
No. 2 peelings Sith ara" ton 28.00 
No. 3 peelings ‘2 ton 23.00 
Buffings ton 16.00 
Truck and Bus S.A.G. ..........ton 22.00 
Passenger S.A.G. ....ton 20.00 
Natural Rubber Red Tubes ....Ib. .07% 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes .. Ib. .06%4 
Butyl Rubber Tubes ..... It ¢ 
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Tire Fabrics 


Market sources point out that there 
are strong indications that producers of 
high strength rayon tire cord as well 
as producers of nylon tire cord are pre- 
pared to follow up recent price cuts 
with more reductions. It is believed that 
nylon producers have their eye on the 
1961 original equipment business. 

At the moment, rayon continues to 
have a slight edge in price and it is 
figured that nylon would have to drop 
to 90-95c a pound before any sizable 
impact could be made upon the market. 
It is generally agreed that DuPont is 
the company to watch for any new 
price reductions. 

The rayon producers, on the other 
hand, are apparently ready to match 
any nylon price reduction with one of 
their own. The president of Beaunit 
Mills recently stated “we’re going down 
every time nylon goes down.” 

Israel Rogosin, president of Beaunit, 
agrees that more nylon and Tyrex price 
cuts are coming. He doubts, however, 
that nylon will be able to make any 
great inroads on 1961 original equip- 
ment tires. Beaunit, readying itself for 
all contingencies, plans to make nylon 
tire yarn and expects to have capacity 
up to 12 million pounds a year by 1961. 

At present, there is said to be about 
a 70 million pound surplus capacity for 
nylon. Even with Firestone’s new 10 
million pound facility, nylon producers 
still do not have the capacity to take 
over all annual tire cord business. 
Rayon gets about 330 million pounds of 
the tire cord market annually. 

While rayon and nylon prepare to do 
battle, however, there is every indica- 
tion that they will be joined by some 
of the newer fibers. Dacron, Orlon and 
Terylene may succeed in making some 
market inroads in the next few years. 
There may even be considerable impact 
upon the entire tire cord picture. 

At the moment, however, rayon 
fights to hold its own as nylon con- 
tinues to make slow but sure headway. 


f.o.b. Shipping Point) 


Rayon Tire Cord 


Cotton Chafers 


r square yard) 
square yard) 
per square vard) 


square yard) 


Liquid Latex 


Natural: The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association reports that in the first 
nine months of this year a total of 
61,000 long tons of natural rubber latex 
were imported into the United States, 
compared with the 48,573 long tons im- 
ported in the first nine months of the 
previous year. 

In the first nine months of 1959, 
55,460 long tons of natural latex were 
consumed in the United States, against 
49,322 long tons consumed in the first 
nine months of 1958. As of September 
30, 1959, there were 11,930 long tons 
of natural rubber latex in inventories. 

It appears as if natural latex con- 
sumption in 1959 will approach 75,000 
long tons. This is interesting, for all 
during the year natural latex has been 
selling at or above the 40c level, that 
level at which natural latex historically 
meets buyer opposition. At the moment, 
natural latex is selling at about a 50-52c 
level at east coast ports in car load lots. 

The rejection of historical influences 
can only be attributed to the great de- 
mand which has existed for most of 
the year. Whether these factors will 
continue to hold in the months that sie 
ahead is problematical. 


Synthetics: U. S. Commerce Depart- 
ment figures show that in the first eight 
months of this year a total of 77,367 
long tons of synthetic latex were pro- 
duced in the United States and 69,159 
long tons consumed. This compares 
with 50,825 and 47,312, respectively, 
in the first eight months of 1958. Syn- 
thetic latex seems headed for a 100,000 
long ton consumption year in 1959, if 
it maintains its present pace. 








Cotton 


The price of middling upiands on the 
New York Cotton Exchange has moved 
in the extremely narrow range of 20 
points since our last report (October 
1), high for the period being 32.90c 
reached on October 1, and low being 
32.70c reached on October 23 and five 
other days during the month. The 
average price of middling uplands for 
the month of October was 32.77c based 
on 21 trading days. This compares with 
an average of 32.99c in the previous 
month. 

The International Federation of Cot- 
ton & Allied Textile Industries, meet- 
ing in Manchester, England, recently 
passed two resolutions which will be 
filed with the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee in Washington in the 
near future. One resolution calls for 
the removal of all government restric- 
tions on trading in coton futures, and 
the other calls for complete freeing of 
world cotton markets. 

The Federation blames low raw cot- 
ton prices in recent years on excessive 
commodity controls and price interven- 
tion on the part of governments. The 
Federation believes that it is in the 
general interest to hasten a return to 
free trading. 
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PROFIT 
reoiamerouyae -CHOK the Ho rnrrg Of BY NG 


in his work, you’re a man who reads 
his businesspaper carefully. Cover to 
cover. Advertising as well as editorial 


pages. Why? Because—as a man who gets 
a kick out of doing a great job—you know Gearless PON Y MI X ERS 


there’s no better place to get so many 
good, practical ideas you can put to work 
with extra profit to yourself, and your 
firm, than in... your businesspaper. 


1. FAST, UNIFORM BLENDING of all ingredients 
being mixed. Agitator action insures against ‘‘dead spots” 
and stratification of materials—-whether dry mixes, 
pastes or high viscosity liquids. 

2. RUGGED, RIGID, TROUBLE-FREE construction 
makes DAY the standard of dependability. One piece 
cast frame assures absolute rigidity. Geared head motor 
drives agitators and can through roller chain and sprocket. 


PHOTO ON LOCATION BY EHRENBERG 3. GUARANTEED pacers oe ~— 
’ grease and oil. No bearings or stuffing boxes in the 
Where there’s product zone. 


; ; 4. QUICK, EASY REMOVAL OF AGITATORS from 
business action, the batch. Counterbalanced head tilts easily by hand- 
, wheel. Power tilting optional. 

there’s a 5. A MODEL FOR EVERY NEED with single motion 

or twin motion mixing action, one or two speed motors, 
businesspaper in working capacities from 3 to 125 gals. 

For full details, call in the Day 

. where there’s rubber eer : field engineer in your area or 

o write for Bulletin No. 500. 


business, there’s 
Mixer shown above, top, is Day Twin Motion 


RUBBER ; Pony Mixer, having twin spindles with counter- 
> Fk ae rotating, overlapping blades. Shown immediately 


below is Day Single Motion Mixer. Day hydraulic 


AC iF. "Re lift trucks, left, and extra interchangeable cans, 
will further soeed your production. 


ess 2, . blind *, 
‘QD: (Dp: One of a series of advertisements ue & ° 
a c 4 
e 
* Sf “9 S.® BUSINESS PUBLICATONS 
vue 


aq brepered by the ASSOCIATED Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
— QUALITY MIXING, BLENDING, MILLING AND SIFTING MACHINES SINCE 1887 


4918 Beech Street. Cincinnati 12. Ohio 








STATISTICS of the industry viii 


INDUSTRY === a 
DATA 


a 
Natural Rubber in the United States World Production of Natural Rubber 
(Including Latex) 


(Long Tons) 


< Viet Nam & 
Stocks On Indo- Cam- Latin Rest of 
. , ‘ Hand at End { Malaya nesia Ceylon bodia America® World* Total® 
New Supply Consumption Re-Exports of Period . 646.362 277.951 38.128 34,928 1.260.000 
501,788 355,200 25, 322,000 698.189 4 2 Z 95, 43,935 2 : < 2 e 1/525.000 
414,668 336,700 20.937 379,000 671.303 : d 43.010 5.65 1,490,000 
418,902 412,400 20.57 365,000 5 694.090 2 500 48,482 1,860,000 
463,018 462,300 355,000 5 605.346 5 52,136 29,777 1,885,000 
407,146 493,500 3 52 584,238 4 63,134 35 11 1,790,000 
488,145 575,000 574,390 692 5 74,545 35, 50, 1,725,000 
600,479 543,600 584.435 1935 78,024 280,112 1,802,500 
411,985 437,031 639,128 3,8: 80,172 6,000 1,897,500 
592,006 568,550 686,667 95.2 89,072 22,457 1,857,000 
648,500 638.706 684,515 58,440 28,351 1,890,000 
Hh 663,644 614,561 103,613 26,268 1,955,000 


(Including Latex and Guayule) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 





wrtoto 


PAK UNIANW YO & 
BQUUAAS 


AOsounwunts 
WIN OOOO WOK DOW 


49,671 57,626 4,375 65 2.906 35,306 
48,338 60,436 6,260 5,988 3,016 30,962 
55,893 67,362 6,477 8,33 600 33,864 
58,206 68,457 4,972 .. 600 29,956 


Source: International Rubber Study Group. * Estimated. 








474,409 


40,267 


421484 $3877 3,140 "335 World Consumption of Natural and 
57,067 46,600 k e 

Synthetic Rubber 
54,950 49,913 


48,917 47,343 79,657 (Including Latex) 
48,584 51,991 j ey 18, 
34,828 40,850 ’ 
ttn 8.777 +" 32°95 (Long Tons) 
45,111 48,570 35 ,01 United United Rest of 
47,527 $7,545 1,323 J States Kingdom Canada Europe* World* Total® 
46,453 46,914 9A VO 1,039,296 126,770 145,000 115,804 1,467,500 
41,420 19,58 16,7. 1,122,327 156,399 242,500 153,548 735 
196,286 392,000 182,379 
‘ - A 186,622 56, 446,500 207,388 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 5 959 53 222,425 448,500 287,055 
238,101 476,500 314,941 
202,179 550,000 254,901 
211,453 521,000 343,606 
247,612 2 544,250 408,094 
630,000 464,250 
1,436,482 2,345 F 775,500 489,215 


19: . ’ 
U. S. Imports of Natural Rubber S3CTikeng0s 2381439 905,000 688,353 3:230,000 








—— - Dry—-—~ ——- Latex 59: 
Long Declared Long Declared Total Mar. 147,080 1,967 8 535 75 5? 668 295,00 
Tons Value Tons Value Imports | | 121,222 20,163 7,000 32,796 290,001 
467,064 152,072,496 6,659,899 486,916 May 113,392 9,851 a 504 31,73! 280,000 
237,307,041 23,185 10,213,670 597,785 J : 139,481 26,394 ; cute ,625 312,500 
125,373,864 : 4,168,127 409,584 
167,586,780 27, 9552 Source: International Rubber Study Group. * Estimated. 
303,308,823 
401,976,317 
112,537,426 
31,369,198 
73,908,549 
95,814,102 
228,796,110 
306,951,814 
29,849,177 é 
225,343,624 29, t 5 5 ° ° 
416,222'598 : "764, Rim Production 
Ae a ; 4 2 
$78,179,519 2 40,563,116 5,215 e ec sal ‘ 
384°909.223 73,3 46,353,333 547. : Fe 2 PR RN Se 2 So 
219,098,143 74,483 42,755,029 596, Passenger Car 23,952,322 38,092,080 27,109,610 27,301,567 20,665,688 
360 435,303 , 80163114 Ps Truck & Bus 4,463,689 6,642,329 6,315,428 5,468,223 3,887,910 
tes re re 29 ene. Agricultural 1,279,040 1,931,768 1,416,938 1,368,127 1,218,240 
334,990,045 ; 61,795,844 “poh R38 he ym eats ieee 930% bree Pt 
1957 291,337,628 567 58.249.788 5 Earth Mover 21,536 38,849 88,812 67,289 61,883 
1958 406,059 153,127,066 7,593 45,047,040 3,652 T Et > 











tal 31,734,587 46,705,036 34,930,788 34,205,206 25,833,721 
: on - 1959 si sidalresacatig wn 
1959: Apr May June July Aug. Sept. 
Tan. 46,376 26,671,747 8.574 5,982,352 54,95( Passenger Car 2,603,391 2,498,117 2,660,094 1,816,678 1,413,466 1,760,810 
Feb. 43,171 54,219 X 3, € 8,917 Truck and Bus 604,155 501,362 512,843 449,744 356,554 328,918 
Mar. 41,545 ,138,08 7,0: i Agricultural 192,303 153,822 188,060 74,252 106,041 98,625 
Apr. 38.005 ,869,881 6,342 +,37 5 347 Earth Mover 14,469 13,070 6,419 14,686 3,180 
May 3¥,444 23,371, 6, +,990,90¢ 5,45 . ——— = 

June 43,067 23,474,99 445 5,635,6 50,5 Total 3,414,318 3,162,3 3,374,067 2,347,093 1,890,747 2,191.52 


July 42,058 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S, Department of Commerce. Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc, 





STATISTICS at a glance 




















NATURAL RUBBER—WORLD 


(thousands of long tons) 





Production 
Consumption 
(including latex) 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER—WORLD 


(thousands of long tons) 























Production a 
Consumption 
(including latex) 
































LATEX CONSUMPTION—UNITED STATES 


(thousands of long tons) 





-- 


Natural 4 
Synthetic UY: 
: Total 
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115 = Production a 


110 — Consumption 


NATURAL RUBBER—UNITED STATES 


(thousands of long tons) 





co Supply zs 
Consumption 
(including latex) 





























SYNTHETIC RUBBER—UNITED STATES 


(thousands of long tons) 





, {including latex) 








PRICES—NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 
(cents per pound) 





Dry Natural 3 





Dry Synthetic a 























Synthetic Rubber in the United 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


1958 


1959: 
ie 
eb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


GR-S 

310,539 
378,887 
704,529 
654,854 


680,728 


490,405 
801,145 
876,982 
913,321 
872,565 


86,219 


New Supply 


Neoprene 


35,215 


91, "357 
99,412 


110,721 


97,806 


9,201 


9,991 
10,256 
9,690 
10,455 
10,249 
10,216 
9,365 


10,471 


Butyl 
54,046 
6u.915 
76,475 
81,630 


Consumption 


416,230 43, met 
626,444 
666,420 
624,181 
500,345 
741,997 
727,789 
767,218 


730,196 69, 694 


6,955 


7,198 
6,885 
7,444 


900 

483 
9.467 
7,042 
11.009 
60,704 
112.366 
157.977 
142,069 


12,634 


11,962 
11,615 
16,295 
19,154 
12,281 
21,871 
19,814 


147,243 
148,606 
146,971 

147,867 
156,209 
145,486 
142,606 
148,795 


7,493 
6,914 
7,083 
6,277 


7,117 


Exports 


4,826 


30,242 
31,337 


15, "688 


15,638 
15,990 
14,701 
14,848 
15,024 
14,986 
15,187 
15,745 


11,072 
12,037 
15,333 
10,228 
20,198 
21,396 
32,623 
34,547 
33,618 
32,431 


3,263 


3, 304 


11,930 
13.066 
13,866 
16,929 
17,715 
26,035 
24,976 
25,187 
26,590 


2,606 


2,857 
2,694 
3,166 
2,941 
853 
3,063 
2,419 
3,047 


States 


FE 086. 814 
1,125,078 
1/056,915 


102,857 


109, 961 
106,739 
114,835 
119,031 


538.289 
758,897 
807.037 
784.836 
636,727 
894.899 
877.267 
923,279 
880,912 


86,189 


89,636 
87,393 
95,089 
79,739 
74,615 
91,695 
93,734 
91,037 


193, 917 


16,896 


Se Noe 
wen OO 
wNKOAe 


Nok Ne 
MOMS uN 


185, "283 


187,043 
188,403 
183,866 
182,939 
191,763 
179,569 
176,604 
183,516 


Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 
in the United States 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Natural 


GR-S 
15.176 
24,810 
22,474 
21,494 
21,357 
31,339 
32,972 


65,669 


7,617 


New Supply 


Total 
Synthetic 
22.253 
38,405 

3 


20,510 


10,679 


1,170 
1,156 





1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
19546 
1957 
1958 


1958: 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1959: 


Tan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Consumption’ 


14,500 
23,500 
22,500 
21,500 


AANNNON™N 
NOWO DON D 


NOM UCU 
UB ANOOWN 


6,800 
13,000 
6,5 
5,250 
3,750 
5.500 
6,279 


87, "908 


10,095 
9,668 
8,910 


21,300 
36,500 
29,000 
26,750 
25,250 
36,500 
39,938 


51,023 
58.108 
55,931 
81.213 
79.491 
85,974 
80,387 


9, 555 10, 549 


1,094 
1,082 
854 1,081 


1,039 
847 


925 
859 
1,054 
1,104 
995 
910 
919 
961 


PSs ss ee 


ArnxeYO-oA: 
BSNEDNIOU: 


a 


KM NwWNAWNN 


eon ewonno 


o 


trina bp ain 


NNR WOWAUA 
RWNNA 


fat heh ted et fh 
MN NMNWNDMDNN 
rere gy rere rey 
eoperrerrer er crore, 


: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Grand 
Total 
27.021 


155, "499 


17,089 
13,742 
16,860 


18,528 
15,483 


14, 179 
12,667 
16,038 


20, 754 


21,816 


22,602 


*) GR-S and Neoprene consumption estimated through 1950. 


Source 
Mam: 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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DC] MAGNESIA PRODUCTS 


can help you get HIGH QUALITY End Products 


ANALYSIS OF DCI MAGNESIAS 


| @Ct |: ei Dc! | oc! | obDCI DCI 
Magnesium | Magnesium | Magnesium | Magnesium | Magnesium | Magnesium 
Oxide Oxide Oxide Oxide Carbonate | Hydroxide 
Light Medium Heavy Heavy N. F. & 
TECHNICAL =| TECHNICAL E-3) TECHNICAL TECHNICAL TECHNICAL TECHNICAL 


Product No. 1001 =| ~=—-7001'-—=Ss | 4001-4002; 8001 | 2001 3001 
Bulk Density |= Granular 5 ibs. 20 Ibs 20-26 Ibs 40 Ibs ~—Q9ibs 13 Ibs 
weight per cu. ft. | Powder 9 Ibs os iia on i ie | aes ai 
Ignition loss | 5.0% 6.0% 4.0 % 
ANALYSIS: IGNITED BASIS paaesir 
30, 0.04% | 04% | 0.7% | 24% | 011% | 0.03% — 
FeO, 0.03% 02% | 04% | 0.07% 0.02 % 0.02 % 
0.11 % 01% | 01% 0.04 % | 0.03 % 0.06% 


| 1.36% 1.3% 1.4% 0.49% | 0.30% | 0.94% — 














| 4.0% | 57.16% 

















SCREEN TEST — (sss 

thru 200 mesh = | 100% 100% | 93% or | | 100% | 100% 

thru 325 mesh 99.5 % 99.5 % 99.5% 99% | 99.9% 99.9% 
For free technical assistance 
re Bet Magneva Een. | DARLINGTON CHEMICALS, INC. 


pounds, be sure to get in touch 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


with Chicago Office & Warehouse: 1545 South State St. Phone: Webster 9-2607 
Phila. Ph Represented by: Summit Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio 
Phila. one Tumveer Chemical Co., Chicago, III. 
Kingsley 5-5426 The B. E. Dougherty Co., Los Angeles & San Francisco 














EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS FROM THE SCOTT LABORATORY 


a RUBBER S-T-R-E-T-C-H TEST 


© Confidential Tests & Adjust- 
ments 


+ 
3 


hi 


@ Laboratories Equipped, in- 
cluding Outfitting of Mobile 
Laboratories 








Development of Technical 
Processes 


@ Specialized Laboratory Equip- 
ment, in units or small series 





ji 

















2a 





@ Semi - Production Equipment 3 
and Machinery ba it my 











| MIXING MILLS — CALENDERS aa ; if | 
— LAMINATORS for RUBBER - _ j » 
f 





and PLASTICS a A 








4 





1 
eg | 
? 7 WOEETSSE! FUUEU TONG) TEUETERED | 


2 AGING APPARATUS 


3 EQUIPMENT COMBINATIONS: 4 : Upper chart shows tensile test, plotted with “pipping" control, 
Mixers — Calenders — Aging 4 on dumbbell-shaped specimen to evaluate stretch and load at 
cee Hg ggg ; . 4 desired time interval. Lower chart shows standard tensile test 
tion Molding Machines — Ex- Fl curve for ring-shaped elastomeric specimen. Both tests were 
truders : made with Scott's Model CRE tester—another good example 

of Scott testing versatility and convenience through electronic 


weighing. 
F Write for CRE BROCHURE 


A.M.I.L. | SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
8 bis, rue Cherbuliez i ( 85 Blackstone Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Paris 17, France a a SCOTT TESTERS 


Tel.: EUR. 37-61 ee ™ seas oi _" THE SURE TEST... SCOTTI 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings Automobile Production in U. S. 
(Thousands of Units) (Civilian Production Only) 


Shipments Passenger 
Original Re- Inventory Year ae Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 


in- - Produc- End of 
m4 oe Export Total _— Period 1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 


1951 (total) .... 32,153 44,612 1,677 78,442 83,405 7 ory 38500 875°981 
Passenger Car. 26,729 34,226 723 61,678 65,546 1942 220814 133,083 
Truck and Bus 5,424 10,386 954 16,764 17,859 1943 weg 4,501 

1952 (total) .... 29,484 ’ 1,520 85,346 90,411 . 1944 0 124,819 
Passenger Car. 24,106 741 70,305 74,341 1945 my (ao 313,643 
Truck and Bus 5,378 779 ~=15,041 16,070 2,859 1946 2,1 930,760 ’ 

1953 (total) 1,543 94,617 96,150 1947 3/358,178 1,220,684 113,344 1,097,006 7,210,350 
Passenger Car. "B09 «79°713 «81,455 «13,044 1948 3,909,270 1,363,856 5,132,090 "257,812 874,278 5,132,090 
Truck and Bus ‘ 734 14,904 14,696 2,676 

1954 (total) .... " . 1,753 90,241 89,141 14,762 1958: 

Passenger Car. 928 77,713 76,794 12,217 . 478,416 79,790 558,206 316,408 65,047 381,455 
Truck and Bus 3,59 8 826 12,528 12,347 2,545 eb. 396,221 71,024 meer ; hs soa ree 
. 359,464 73,658 433,122 Sept. ’ , ’ 
“Frasca, Gi "gee "gags “ara gas | MR eave feist carte Noe. Sites Sh38s | gael 
¥ x ’ ’ 3 ’ 3 ‘ 6 . ’ . ’ 
Truck and Bus ms ure igi 342,228 70,652 412,880 "608730 100/140 708,870 

1956 (total) .... 9422 1,757 99,325 100,406 79,872 
Passenger Car. s 875 85,000 85,546 16,494 
Truck and Bus 5 883 14,325 14,859 3,378 : j staset Geni 

1957 ee 5 ,64 106, 250,536 > 539,451 96,044 635,495 uly 548,; 168 ’ 
Possenger, Car. 603. "89 90.217 931342 210/146 . 476,977 99,973 $76,950 Aug. 255,831 60,070 315,901 

f J : . Mar. f . 367 Sept. : “3 
Truck and Bus a 846 13,432 13,398 40,384 *  385'789 116.910 702/699 Oct. 
1958 (total) .... 26, 7 1,348 , 96,563 20,939 E 545,001 114,995 659,996 Nov. 
Passenger Car. if A 717 3, 17,778 554,878 119,544 674,422 
Truck and Bus 3,375 922 y 2, 3,161 
1958: Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Sept. (total) .... 5 5 5 18,925 Note: Figures are based on factory sales, Revisions are made from time 
‘assenger Car. 16,045 to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 
Truck and Bus 2,880 

Oct. (total) .... h 19,913 
Passenger Car 17,134 
Truck and Bus ya 2,779 

Nov. (total) ... 393 20,403 Automotive Inner Tubes 
Passenger Car. 5 i 17 17,420 
Truck and Bus 313 66 ; 2,983 (Thousands of Units) 

Dec. (total) ... . 2 ya 20,939 poe 
Passenger Car. J 3,97 7 17,778 P 
Truck and Bus 5 : j 33 3,161 ‘Original Re- 

1959: Equip- place- 
stag ment ment 

Jan. (total) .... 6,742 21,399 
Passenger Car. 6,028 17,998 
Truck and Bus : 714 3,401 

Feb, (total) .... ,80! 5,611 23,019 
Passenger Car. 4,932 19,435 
Truck and Bus 679 3,584 

Mar, (total) .... 3 7,103 23,862 
Passenger Car. 19: 6,261 
Truck and Bus 842 


Apr. (total) .... 3,5 7,297 
Passenger Car 5 6,390 65 
Truck and Bus 907 44 

May (total) .... 3,2 6,356 79 5 . 
Passenger Car. 2,8 5,617 38 8,! 853 : 

Truck and Bus 2 738 41 7 ‘ 3, " 3,411 3,491 8,602 

June (total) .... ,392 6,756 90 i}. 10,294 
Passenger Car. 2,903 5,936 46 8, 9,022 ye J 


Truck and Bus f 820 44 ‘ 1,272 an. 
eb. 


July (total) .... 3,58 6,332 112 a 11,223 A Mar 
Passenger Car. ,188 5,988 65 9,857 ,853 Apr. 
Truck and Bus { 844 47 9( 1,366 3,023 May 

Aug. (total) .... 2 6,595 114 49: 9,683 23 73 June 
Passenger Car. ’ 5,72 67 ¥ 8,458 8,677 July 
Truck and Bus 7 874 46 4 225 3,05 Aug. 











~ 
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41,420 41, 266 


1 oO 


7,536 
7,364 
7,629 
7,219 
6,849 
7,000 
7,560 
7,848 
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Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 








Vinyl and Vinyl Copolymer Resins—Sales 
(Thousands of Pounds—Resin Content) 


Polyvinyl Chloride and Copolymer Resins ~All Other Vinyl Resins— 
Molding & Textile & Pa- Protective All Other All Other Grand 
Sheeting Extrusion per Treating Flooring Coatings U Adhesives Uses aa 
62,385 129,215 52,353 22,152 . 22,411 
56,588 147,284 49,546 34,890 35,148 26,609 ‘ $7 378 
51,424 ; 64,223 56,357 31,853 i 657, "321 
55,598 2 62,931 x 36,565 720, 799 
56,344 ‘ 66,392 50.637 41,665 748,370 
67,594 214,7 63,050 113, "583 913 68,307 52,904 801,208 








Nov. ‘ 431 20,239 5,02 9,938 : 7,227 r 72,207 
Dec. ‘9: 7,87 22,162 (110 9,843 é 3,815 78,419 


1959: 
79,285 


os 


an. 
eb. 
a. 
Tr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Source: Chemical Division, U. S. Tariff Commission. 
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Cc Oo U L T E # : ‘ | \ ' Raber Cating Machines 
Cutting Machines Sai | 
set the standard! soe 


or short runs. 


PRECISION 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


CUT WITH OR sk First, you enjoy greater production 
ACROSS STOCK GRAIN pA os with cutting speeds at rates up to 


15,000 pieces per hour. 


A COULTER Rubber Cutter 
saves in 2 most important ways 


: ee ; Second, lower maintenance; Coulter 
Peak production loads ; rubber cutters are job-designed 
Short runs to last longer and to cut at top 
efficiency for year-after-year of 
Multiple heels and taps trouble-free service. 


@ Half and full soles MODEL A2 MODEL A3 
Precision cutting for Precision cutting of 


H multiple heels, half and multiple heels and taps 
Mechanical rubber goods full soles with stock grain. with or across stock grain. 


See your local distributor 
or write today 
for full information. 


Recognized and respected throughout the entire world for 63 years. 


EAGLE-PICHER 








Lead & Zinc Compounds [f snore 
meet the specific demands  [humemsmenmmmmmmns 
of the rubber industry... 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a compre- 

hensive line of both lead and zinc com- 

pounds for the rubber industry. Rigid 

product control is maintained from the 

ore to the finished product. More than a .- : | QUADRANT 
century of experience assures you of rr ak nome 
customer service unequalled in the field. : 


accurate reading. 
Zine Oxides Litharge Also Available in: 
Basic White Lead Silicate Sublimed Litharge ROUND DIAL — MAXIMO READING — 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead Red Lead (95° 91% 98°/) for measuring co Ow or creep. 


ROUND DIAL — CONSTANT LOAD — (with dead weight 
Sublimed White Lead Sublimed Blue Lead attachment) to eliminate variations in readings 


due to variable pressures in manual application. 
EAGLE The Sh is avai i i Is for testing th 
T H et EA 6 L é . e | ' 4 g R COM PA N Y entire a a alee pom a tell complete with 


: standard spring block and carrying case. 
Since 1843 


3 
Dept. RA-11, Cincinnati 1, Ohio Write for FREE Descriptive Literature 
PICHER INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO., INC. 
West Coast Sales Agent 90-35D Van Wyck Expressway, Jamaica 35, N.Y. 


THE BUNKER HILL COMPANY, Chemical Products Division i a ? 
Seattle ¢ Portland * Oakland * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Kellogg, Idah< Manufacturers of the "Scleroscope,” for testing the hardness of metals. 
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Rubber Industry Employment Production Index 
Earnings and Hours for the Rubber Industry 
All Rubber Products (1947-1949 = 100) 
| (Based on man-hours) 


1959— 





_ 1958 — 

Pro- Pro- 

duction Aver- duction Aver- 

Work- age Aver- Average Work- age Aver- Average 

ers Weekly age Hourly’ ers Weekly age Hourly 

(thou- Earn- Weekly Earn- (thou- Earn- Weekly Larn- 
Mo. sands) ings Hours ings sands) ings Hours ings 
an. 200. $87.48 38.2 $2.29 199.1 $100.28 41.1 $2.44 
i. on 85.04 2.28 198.8 101.09 41.6 2: 
Mar. . é t 2.29 201.5 103.74 42.0 


ja 2.29 76. a 41.8 
y 2.30 71.8 4 42 1 = 
June 2.33 93.56 38.5 . 
July 2.35 see nee Sales by the Rubber Industry 
Aug. apt cove eee eee 
Get. 239 - a ae (in Millions of Dollars*) 
Dec, 2.45 scee vee eos | 1958 1959 1957 
448 July 514 
—- con Aug. 514 
: 29 ( Sept. 481 
5 429 543 Oct. 490 
and Tubes | Ma; 428 5 Nov. 431 
76.9 a E June 445 5 Dec, 427 
77:9 122.9 4 
66.0 
52.2 


73.0 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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tt tt tet 
MBwwWUUNE HT 
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Rubber Manufacturers’ Inventories 
(in Millions of Dollars*) 


1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 
Jan. 1,047 1,100 998 July 1,045 980 
jaonting ae —— Feb. 1,036 1,087 1,022 Aug. 1,074 1,024 
Mar. 1,030 1,069 1,030 Sept. 
Apr. 1,031 1,047 1,015 Oct. 
May 1,024 1,020 995 Nov. 
39.2 ; 7, 8.2 t June 1,027 986 1,013 Dec. 
3 . 
zs 92 f 79.7 4 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
39.3 "92 ‘ 73.05 Notes: * Adjusted for seasonal variation. 
39.3 
40.0 Af ’ ‘ 
39.4 , re bes see 
40.2 9 ees sees eee eve S 
a Sie or are No. 1 R.S.S.—Annual Average Prices 
39.9 ‘ sales embes con oe 
23.6 . Seve eee . (New York Market—Cents per Pound) 


NINN NNT N60 
NAMES DK RKONDADe 
HRW UCONN SHROUD 


wn 


aL 








17. 
17. 
16. 
16. 
16 
16. 
a3. 
16 
16. 
17 
17 
17 


NINN eS Ss 


CONNAN UR UU 
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All Other Rubber Products 


80.94 39.1 2.07 105.1 91.27 
80.32 .07 105.5 91.96 
79.87 106.2 93.02 
97.1 90.03 


101.9 92.18 


Woon 


NaN 


RRS 


96.6 

102.1 . 
101.9 88.54 
104.0 92.60 


DD NH NNN NWN bd dv dd 


i) 
-_ 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor. .92 2 39 Ie 
ote; Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments cover- a 34.24 
ing both fuli and part-time employees who work during, or received pay 23 E : 4 Bina 
for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These 28.13 
employment series have been adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmark iiethalilad 
levels indicated by data from government social insurance programs. Hours Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941. at 22'a «@ 
and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. pound for non-war uses Free trading was resumed May 1, 1947. (a) Free 
trading suspended March 31, 1951 GSA selling price ranged between 
52 and 66c during balance of year. * Free trading was resumed on July 1, 
1952; figures represent only July through December, 1952. 














Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) No. 1 R.S.S.—Monthly Average Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per pound) 
1958 1952 1953 

36.31 35. Jan. ie 

35.83 35. Feb. 

36.05 35. Mar. 

36.00 36. Apr. 

36.27 36.2 May 

36.33 36.05 June 

36.51 34.67 July 

36.36 33.17 | Aug. 

36.00 32.9% Sept. 

36.23 32.77 Oct. 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


1952 1953 °1954 1955 1956 
42.96 33.24 34.16 35.07 35.24 
41.64 33.76 35. 35.04 36.26 
41.70 34.10 
41.79 33.85 
39.98 34.30 
41.31 34.11 
40.37 34.20 
40.42 33.82 
39.75 33.69 
Oct. 37.52 33.53 35.2 27.2 20.82 26.5 2. 3 b 
Nov. 35.59 33.60 34.80 36.24 bias Nov. R . . 44.95 . 32.10 
Dec. 33.76 33.52 35.03 35.75 eee t i . 48.40 : 30.28 
Average Average 
for Year 39.71 33.81 35.10 96:56: 3GN6 . ico. [OE Rewer \ 39.16 Si43. Wis «iss 


Note: The Government established a ceiling of 45.76c for spot cotton Note: (*) Free trading suspended March 31, 1951, and resumed or 
on March 3, 1951. (a) Trading suspended during February, \July 1, 1952. 
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HAVE YOU A “PROBLEM CHILD” 


IN YOUR COMPOUNDING DEPARTMENT? 
Then investigate these helpful “Factice” facts! 


Neophax is 
compatible with Neoprene, synthetics, 
and crude rubber, 
aids in processing, 
improves extrusion, maintains die size, 
stabilizes mold dimensions, 
permits wide durometer range, 
yields ultimate plasticizing. 


PY he won 


Feel free to submit your problems to us. Just 
explain your difficulty, or describe the effect 
you wish to achieve. Without obligation, our 
laboratory will gladly make helpful recom- 
mendations. Data on request any time. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO., STAMFORD, CONN. — 


The journal of the Rubber and Plastics Industries 


ayaa Journal 
(and) 


International WAKYaTAR 


The only weekly journal in the world for the Rubber and Plastics 

Annual Subscription (includ- Industries, it contains in a year more editorial matter than any other 
ing postage) to United King- publication in its field. R.J.I.P. is read by administrative and other 
2 ot oe executives as well as by scientists and technologists throughout the 
Annual subscription to United world. Under its old title RUBBER JOURNAL, it has been the leading 
neeaicsingn source of accurate information in the Rubber Industry for 74 years. 
Index half-yearly 10/—per an- R.J.I.P.'s world-wide news coverage and authoritative scientific and 
vsncaies technical articles written by leading experts in the field provide a 
) unique service which R.J.I.P. offers its world readership each week. 


Also publishers of the Specimen copy and advertising rates on application to the publishers. 
Rubber Trade Directory 


of Great Britain. Maclaren & Sons Ltd. 


A comprehensive guide. 


$12.50 post free. 131 Great Suffolk Street London, S.E.1 
Telegrams: Buns, Souphone, London Telephone: HOP 5712 (6 lines) 
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Various Compounding Materials 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


Material 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Antimony, Primary 
Short tons 19¢ 66¢ 20¢ 49c 
% of total -001 004 .001 .004 


Asphalt: * 
Short tons 21,414 33,288 
% of total 0.3 0.4 
Barite (Barytes) : 
Short tons 5, 18,000 21,000 
% of total fh. 0 2.0 


Carbon Black: 
Short tons 37, 566,797 5 622,325 635,781 
% of total a 3. 94.4 93.5 3.5 95.5 95.5 


Clzy, Kaolin: 
Short tone 231,331 240,982 241,052 
% of total 12.7 13.2 12.8 


Clay, Fire & Stoneware: 
Short tons 9,322 18,475 8,781 2,928 
% of total 0.1 ‘ : 3 


268,157 301,185 
12 14.0 


Lime: 
Short tons 
% of total 


Litharge: 
Short tons 
% of total 


Lithopone: 
Short tons . ‘ 2,163 2,000¢ 
% of total 3.2 a 3. 3.9 5.0 5.0 


Mica, Ground: 
Short tons 6,551 : 5,668 


5,021 
% of totcl 9.0 7.0 7.8 6.3 


7,021 
8.0 
Sulfur: 


Short tons 84,000 84,000 89,600 84,000 89,600 89,600 89,600¢ 
% of total 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 1,2 1.1 1.1 


Talc: ® 
Short tons 70,970 64,476 58,139 38,309 ,253 28,532 
% of total 11.2 10.9 . 9.7 5.4 5. 6.0 


Zinc Oxide: 
Short tons 71,507 2,774 q 71,058 86,677 80,459 81,745 
% of total 48.4 a 2 52. 50.7 51.5 51.9 54.0 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
: (a) Solid and semi-solid products of less than 200 penetration. 
(b) Includes prophyllite and ground soapstone. (c) Does not include pre 
5 mma sulfide as in previous years, (d) Negligible. (e) 
stimate 








Reclaimed Rubber 


(Including Natural and Synthetic) 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Stocks On 
Hand at End 
of Period 


41,750 
42,532 
46,201 
43,832 
28,155 
33,666 
35,943 
32,630 


-———Consumption——_. 

Tons % to Crude *® 
251,231 
254,820) 
291,082 
251,083 
241,036 
275,410 
288,395 
261,113 
226,679 
303,733 
346,121 
280,002 
285,050 
249,049 
312,781 
270,547 
267,352 
248,156 


New Supply Exports 
13.851 
30,405 


KKK DNDN NHDWNDNWw WUD Ww 
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ae at te tt 
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23,285 


5,790 25,002 
eb. 25,290 
Mar. 29,327 
Apr. 21 ,672 
May 19,441 
June 26,169 
July 27,884 


bh DOD PY PY NY bY 


MUWwwun~n 


\0 tn nti 


Spuees: S. Bureau of Mines. 

Notes: G5 Solid and semi-solid ates of less than 200 penetration. 
(b) Includes prophyllite and ground soapstone. (c) Does not include pre- 
ow sulfide as in previous years. (d) Negligible. (e) 

stimat 
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Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 


ay 7—Stocks°— 

Total Cotton 

Tire Rayon Chafer Tire and Rayon 

Cord Tire Fabrics Cord Nylon Cord 
Net Cord ; (all and Cord & and 

Woven Fabric* fibers) Fabric Fabric Fabrice 


25,647 7,367 92,924 11,255 33,913 
30,745 6,020 33 11,274 26,327 
31,371 6,467 11,229 26,428 
34,858 8,466 12,251 
122,621 28,320 46,009 


Production——-—— 


pa 
Rayon Cotton 


1958: 
Jan.-Mar, 
Apr.-June 
July-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec, 
Total 


1959: 
Jan.-Mar. i 77,307 565 9,163 
Apr.-June 7 5 
July-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Total 


14,025 
16,811 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S, Department of Commerce, 
Notes: (a) Combined to avoid isis figures for individual companies. 
(b) At end of period. 








Gasoline Consumption 

(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 

1958 1959 
114,720 
99/759 
118,995 
124,917 
127,049 
133,695 
137,141 


1953 1954 1957. 
89,634 
86,206 

101,549 

103,866 
104,418 
113,037 
112,231 

110,223 

104,706 

105,607 

102,393 

104,258 


1955 1956 
100,642 

98,088 
112,412 
113,034 
123,560 
126,833 
120,708 
125,847 
111,574 
119,204 
112,113 
108,096 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 








U. S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


r-Gutta-Percha— 
-———Balata——_, r-——Jelutong—— & Other Guttas 
alue Tons lue Value 
907,253 21,970 
458,064 
779,591 
542,788 
189,021 
745,418 
430,539 
385,890 


536,820 


132,210 
41,650 
86,358 
59,313 
65,771 
28,122 
76,165 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Gaps in Your Technical Library? 
Contact the Book Department 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 


Specifications. Write or Wire for 


Samples and Quotations. 


J. J. WHITE Products Co. 


EXPORT AGENT 
Columbian Carbon, International, Inc. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


CANADIAN AGENT 


Columbian Carbon (Canada) Ltd., 
33 Edward St., Toronto 3, Ontario, Canada 


,CLEVE 


7000 UNION AVENUE 


3 


LAND OHIO 





Howl 


EASTMA 


Teed. s.' 
actual factory use. 
ously cuts and skives slabs up to 
'% inch thick, at a fixed angle 
of 35° off the horizontal. Works 
perfectly on cured or uncured 





MODEL 
SK 


and proven... 
Simultane- 


in 


CLeveland 5768 


Replace Slow, Costly Hand-Skiving with 
the FIRST and ONLY practical PORTABLE SKIVER 


RUBBER SKIVER 


Care to try this Eastman? 


EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 





STRIP-CUTTERS 
STRAIGHT KNIFE 


and regular 


ROUND KNIFE 


machines available 


synthetic rubber, and 
foam. Produces a_ uniformly 
smooth and accurate cut. Auto- 
matic knife sharpener renews 
blade-edge as the machine is 


rubber, 


cutting. 
Send for Circular 
Representatives 
Everywhere 











cae DAILY come 


This is indispensable 
to buyers of Rubber 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


Established 1915 


24 Stone St. New York 4, N. Y. 


ealuring 
MARKET REPORTS © RUBBER IMPORTS © STATISTICS 


Write tor Free Trial Service 
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BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
FINELY 


# 


BRILLIANT 


Midwest: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
P. O. Box 463, Oak Park, Ill. 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD 
465 California St., San Franciseo 4, Calif. 


PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 
2281 Seranton Rd., Cleveland 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 
211 E. Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fla. 


ROOKLYN | 


COLOR WORKS, INC. 





c= CLASSIFWED 


RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : 


20c per word in light face type—Minimum, $7.50 
25c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $7.50 


Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) 
$1.00 for 20 words or less: extra words, 5c each 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


WANT ADS —~ 


Heading on separate line, $2.00 in light face: $2.50 in bold face. 

Advertisements in borders: Available in display units (multiples of 
te page) at display rates. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 


Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
without charge. 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 101 West 31st St.. New York 1, N. Y. 
SS ES S_ Se OS) a SS SS SSS SO WLIISSSSS, OE OLL_SS>_EWCe oa SSS 


Copy for December, 1959, issue must be received by Wednesday, November 25 


POSITIONS WANTED 


B. S. in Science, long experience in compounding, plant processing, all 
polymers, seeks position as chief chemist or plant manager. New venture 
with or without capital participation considered. Address Box R-455-P, 
RussBer AGE. 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST desires responsible position. Eighteen years 
experience in overall operations. Background includes compounding, develop- 
ment, production, cost estimating, management, etc, Address Box R-460-P, 
RuspsBer AGE. 


TECHNICAL SALES and/or service to the rubber, plastics and allied 
industries. Over seventeen years experience in development, compounding, 
manufacturing, as well as several years technical service and sales, Address 
Box R-461-P, Rupper AGE. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR—Chemical Engineer—16 years rubber develop- 
ment—Large and small plant—7 years administrative—compounding, 
control, design, product development—Model and extruded mechanicals, 
sundries, mats, gaskets, CP sponge, latex dipped, latex foam, Address Box 
R-468-P, Rupper Ace. 


admin- 
control, 
Develop- 


PLANT MANAGER—18 years 
istrative experience production, scheduling, labor relations, 
development, maintenance, construction, B.S, Chemical Engineer 
ment background. Industrial molded, auto dipped, foam, 
extrusions, Address Box R-469-P, Rupper AGE. 


rubber manufacturing 10 years 


cost 


sponge, 


FACTORY MANAGER, 25 years’ experience in all molded rubber goods 
and specialties; with excellent supervision background, labor relations, cost 
and preduction controls. Seek connection with progressive small to medium 


€ 
sized company. Address Box R-471-P, Rupper AGE. 


HELP WANTED 


CHIEF CHEMIST—COMPOUNDER 
Rapidly expanding precision molded goods manufacturer wants chief chemist 
with experience in high temperature fuel and oil resistant stocks, Address 
Box R-463-W, RuppBer AGE. 


SALES 

i man expe rienced 

He must have 
Replies held 

Roserts PeEr- 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT—INDUSTRIAL 
Nationally known company is expanding and looking fot 
in molded and extruded rubber with production know-how. 
out-going personality and abiilty to work with top executives 
confidential. Fee paid, Address Box JB-11, c/o LILLIAN 
SONNEL, 17 East 45 St., New York City, OX 7-2898. 


TECHNICAL TROUBLE SHOOTER for medium sized Ohio rubber plant. 
Automotive and household products. Rubber chemistry and compounding 
experience necessary. Excellent opportunity for right man who can produce 
results in the factory. Address Box R-470-W, Rusper Act 


PROCESS ENGINEER 2 


Eastern heavy machinery designer 
manufacturer needs Mechanical Engir 
with several years manufacturing or plant 
engineering experience in the rubber field 
to fill Number 2 spot with a future in a grow- 
ino Process Engirieering Division. Sales in- 
terest and ability desirable to facilitate con- 
tact with all levels in various phases of 
rubber manufacturing. Send resumé of ex- 
perience and salary requirements. 


Address Box R-466, RUBBER AGE 


and 


eer 


ict 


lab | 


gaskets, 


HELP WANTED—Continued 


PLANT PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


Young progressive company situated in excellent eastern suburban loca- 
| tion requires a top flight production manager. Company employs 150 people 
and manufactures molded products in rubber silicone, etc. 
We have doubled our business every two years over the past six year 
period, Orders on hand will surpass this record in the next year. 
Individual will be completely responsible for all production and hold a top 
management post in the company. Excellent salary, retirement, profit sharing, 
and major medical programs. Management and supervisory background and 
miscellaneous rubber experience desirable, Write giving full and complete 
| details on education, work experience, salaries earned and family status. 


| Address Box R-467-W, Rusper AcE. 


PLANT MANAGER wanted by manufacturer of pressure sensitive tape in 


Maine. Must be experienced. Give complete resume, Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Address Box R-468-W, RupBer AGE. 


‘ PERSONNEL CONSULTANT) 
specialized in rubber & component materials 
Production—Sales—Chemists—Engineers 
—Technical Representatives—Marketing— 
Product Development—Process Supervisors 


Discuss your problems with 
Clem D. Easly, Special Consultant 
CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
29 E. Madison Bldg., Chicago 2, III., Fil 6-9400 


——— Call, write or wire—in confid e 











EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


specialist for the “Rubber Industry” 
HAROLD NELSON 653 FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
PHONE: FRANKLIN 6-686! AKRON 8, OHIO 























CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE — TECHNICAL 
Our National, Confidential Service 
invites your investigation! 

TOP CHEMICAL POSITIONS AT ALL LEVELS. 
Call, write, or wire: —GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 
DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 

29 East Madison Building, Chicago 2, Ill. 
FInancial 6-8700 











to show the box number on the envelope when writing to classified 
advertisers—that's the only way we can identify the advertiser to 
whom you are writing. 


Address your letters to— 
Box Number (show number) 
c/o RUBBER AGE, 
101 West 3lst Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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eS 
CUSTOM COMPOUNDS © 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER 


All the know-how of t 
-equanoc Ri 

lus one hundre 
of rubber pro ing experience 
behind American Hard, R ibber 
Company. 


2X} 


ert compounding an 
m j 


iin ali g 
soft ar 

¢ Top technic 

* High qual 


yntrolled 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


ales Division: Ace Road, Butle 
Pr e Butl )- 1004 


I nt I r } 
4 Pallapoc 





131 ON) bat SCO) 0) - a 8 Ont BB 


An important British company specializing in the manufacture of Industrial 
Adhesives, whose products are known throughout the world by their trade 
mark, and who are accepted as being leaders in their particular sphere, are 
desirous of contacting a company manufacturing similar products in the 
LS with a view to pooling their experience, research and development 
resources to mutual advantage in both countries. Address Box R-457-B, 
Russer AGE. 





WANTED 
MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES 
To sell spec. rubber sheeting and slabs to Gasket Houses and 

OEM accounts. 
50 year old manufacturer seeks to expand distribution from 
regional to national basis. 


Address Box R-441-B RUBBER AGE 











CONSULTANTS. We need a Consulting Technologist to provide complete 

detailed written data, including operating instructions, on the compounding 

and manufacture of hard rubber battery separators for a European company. 
: N.Y 


Address Avutopar Co., 32 Broadway, New York 4 . Phone: 
WHitehall 


URSOY 


7421, 


CUSTOM RUBBER MIXING WANTED 


Have Banbury capacity for either sponge or dense. 
Our years of experience are your assurance of 
quality. 
BROWN RUBBER CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 1000, Lafayette, Indiana 
Phone: Gibson 7-2121 


5 
® - ———_____— — ————$—_—$———————— 
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Avoid Unmecessa) 


Tab Lwestinwt 
MAKE | BURTON 


YOUR CUSTOM-MIXING 
DEPARTMENT 


BURTON 'S| exacting standards of quality and uni- 
formity insure that your compound 
will be mixed as carefully as you 
would do it yourself. 


Selecting from our inventory of 190 rubber, pigment 
and chemical ingredients, or from your stock of raw 
material, BURTON will custom mix both black and 
colored stock...and deliver on short notice. 


Our laboratory, supervised by a graduate chemical en- 
gineer with many years experience in rubber compound- 
ing assures uniform quality in Tensile Strength, mod- 
ulus, Elongation, Hardness, Mooney Scorch and Plas- 


ticity. 

















**MIKE THE MIXER” is the symbol of 
Quulity Custom Compounding and Mixing. 


For technical consultation at no obligation 
attach this ad to your letterhead and mail to: 


BURTON RUBBER = [2 
PROCESSING ine. | «: 


Burton, Ohio TEmple 4-8850 


Miles 


of Ak ron 


Middlefield Road 








To Your Specification 
K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State St. Tel: State 7-6662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 











Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 











CORK 
GRANULATED TO SPECIFICATIONS 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
414 Meyerhoff Bidg. Charles & Saratoga Sts. 
Baltimore |, Maryland 
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For MAXIMUM returns at minimum cost, 


advertise in the Classified Columns of 


RUBBER AGE 


eee ceececcccccescecesccescsecsssessssesesy 
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trectory of CONSUL 


R, R. OLIN LABORATORIES, INC. 

(Established 1927) 
Consultation—Development—Research—Testing for rubber and plastics 
industries and for raw materials suppliers for same 
P. O, Box 372RA — Akron (9), Ohio Tel HEmliock 4-3724 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE, INC. 
(Established 1931) 
Gerrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
fer inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4301 N. W. 7th St., Miami 44, Florida 











HALE AND KULLGREN 


Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service including: Economic 
Surveys; Process Design; Installation; Contracting and 
Operation. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Aetna Standard Division 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio, FRanklin 6-7161 























HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
vent Passai 
DESIGNERS G BUILDERS 
. BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
utting 


NG FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 





SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 


oy Last: vu. Ss. RU Tae, 


DRESS SHIELDS BBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING VINYL PLASTIC SHEETING 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A 





RAND RUBBER CO. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND Jl ILY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION of RUB- 
BER AGE, published Monthly at East Stroudsburg, Penna., for 
October 1, 1959 
1. The names por addresses of the publisher, 
and business manager are 
Publisher, Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc., 101 
York 1, N. Editor and Business Manager, M. FE 
3ist St., New York 1, N. Y.; Managing Editor, B. J 
31st St.. New York c ms Ee 
2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the nz 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a peroeerm ip or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and as well as tl 7 each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 

iy Publishing Co., Inc., 101 

N. Y.; P. L. Palmerton, 101 West 31st St.; 

Lerner, 101 West 3lst St., New York 1, N. 

31st St., New York 1, N. Y.; P. P. Pinto, 1414 Alhambra Circle Coral 

Gab ge 34, Florida ; E. D. | 149 East 73rd St., New York 21, 

: Hildegard E. Palmerton, 55 Vassar Place, Rockvi ile Centre, N. Y. 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 
None. 
4. Paragraphs 2 and 
security holder appears upon the 


1912, 


editor, managing editor, 
West 3lst St., New 
Lerner, 101 West 
Kotsher, 101 West 


and address 
ames and addresses 


of total amount of 


address 
West 3ist St., New York 1, 
New York 1, N. Y.; M. E 
# Jansen, 101 West 


3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

M. E, LERNER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1959. 
(SEAL) JACOB B. SCHNEITZER, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1960.) 
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YUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Used Oakes Mixer or a parts for Model M-14, M-10. 


Address Box R-424-E, RUBBER AG 


We are one of the foremost moves : 
supplying everything in used, reconditione 
and new machinery for the Rubber and 
Plastics industries only. 


aRMACO 
NEW—Laboratory mills, hydraulic presses, 


extruders, bale cutters and vulcanizers, We are interested in 
purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio, Phone HEmlock 4-9141 





NEW CONCEPT 


\ 
in calender and mill frame | SPECIAL 
construction — frames of 24" x 72" Farrel 3 roll 
fabricated steel weldments — | acne egrot 
lifetime guarantee —new |  ‘“@encerwi . 
machines built in any size wa 


Guaranteed 
NEW-USED- REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


21 SHERMAN ST. e WORCESTER. MASS. 











Tas Tas las la 
AY Y 


aioe MOLD L BRICANTS with 
tor precision work ¢ for quality * for clean release 


We have over 25 varieties of Mold Lubricants, Silicone Oils, 
Emulsions, Polyethylene Emulsions, and non-Silicones, which are 
being used by rubber and plastic manufacturers throughout the 
world. 


All Samples Now Packed In Pressure Pak Cans 
For Your Convenience In Testing. 
BLACK CELLULOSE FLOCK FOR SALE 
For Complete Technical Data & Prices 
Write or Phone: 


STONER'’S INK CO. 


a Pennsylvania 


las Tas 








LA GOMA 


Monthly Technical Journal 
The First Rubber Journal in Spain 
1929 


Founded: January, 
Founder, owner, director and administrator: 
Juan Blanch Guerrero 
Calle de Moncada, 4, tienda, Barcelona, Spain 


Annual Subscription: 


100 pesetas 
.125 pesetas 





Spain .. 
Foreign 





P 


1959 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Parts for Oakes Mixer Model M-14. Address Box R-423-S, 


RUBBER AGE 


FOR SALE: 43 — Baker-Perkins #17, 200 gal. jacketed mixers, sigm: 

or duplex blades, individual 30 HP motors, drives, power screw tilts; a 
aker-Perkins 100 gal., sigma or dispersion blades, jacketed, hydraulic tilts; 
3 — Baker-Perkins 50 ‘gal. sigma blades, jacketed; 2— Day 35 gal. sigma 
blade, Prices are lower than ever before — Phone or wire collect for details. 
Perry EguipMert Corp., 1409 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


1—Farrel 6 x 12” Lab Mill, complete; 1—00 Farrel Banbury 
Mixer; 1—5 gal. Baker Perkins mixer, complete; 7—French Oil 200 ton 
plastic molding presses, down acting ram with pullbacks, platen area 
24 x 30”. Brewster Rusper MacuHinery Co., 349 East Exchange St., 
Akron 4, Ohio. P. O. Box 825, FRanklir 6-2911. 


FOR SALE: 





SCOTT TESTER for sale. 
NEFF-PERKINS CO., 33 Stage Ave., 


LP—#B—8928. 


Used, model 
Ohio. 


Painesville, 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
AJAX 615 ton all steel platen- type rubber curing 
x 32”—28” ram; single 15” opening; 

Immediate delivery. 
Company, 1441 
PHONE: KE 


1—New 
yress—32” 

15” stroke. 

THe AjyAX MANUFACTURING 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Chardon Road, 


1-1010 


four screens to 40 mesh; 2 hp, 


20 x 60” I 
Tue Porson Rupper Co., 


Simpson Rotex screen, 
Price $550 


Condition very good. 
, Garrettsville, Ohio. 


Orville 


New, used and 


Rubber Processing equipment specialist offering equipment: 
f I . 
liquidations, 


rebuilt. Can finance, lease, appraise, handle complete plant 
industrial business brokerage. 
SPARHAWK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
7601 South Paxton, 
Chicago 49, Ill. 


FOR SALE 

Extruders in stock: 10” National-Erie, 6” Royle with strainer head, 
Royle ball bearing DC motor controls, 41%4” Royle with connthens, 3%” 
NRM late roller bearing drive, 244” NEW extruder, 2” Adamson, 1” Royle, 
14” x 36” Farrel top cap, single base motor and drive, 60” 20 x 22 single 
base motor and drive water cooled boxes, 3-roll 60” Farrel calender with 
100 DC hp motor, 4-roll 66” Farrel calender, 3-A body rebuilt, 3 sliding 
door Banbury complete with 100 hp motor. 

Write or phone: 


44” 


James L. Brown, 

Brewster Rubber Machinery Co., 
349 East Exchange Street, 
Akron 4, Ohio 

FRanklin 6-2911 














FOR SALE 


1—18” x 50” Thropp 2-roll mill, complete. 
3—14” x 30” Farrel Birmingham 2-roll mills. 
1—16” x 40” 3-roll Farrel vertical calender. 
1—10” x 24” Thropp 2-roll mill. 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 
52 9th Street Brooklyn 15, N. Y Phone HY 9-7200 
N —/ 

















MACHINERY 


are synonymous to the rubber industry 


“BOSS WE ARE “THAT'S EASY, 
BROKEN DOWN YOU SHOULD KNOW! 
AND | DON'T CALL ALBERT 
KNOW WHERE IN TRENTON” 
TO GET 

THE PART” 








Nottingham Way Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Phone: EXport 4-7181 











CHECK THESE BARGAINS 


AND MACHINE COMPANY 84” 
ate type, a real buy for removal! 


ERIE ENGINE TWO ROLL 
MILL Top cap, 
RUBBER TUBER 
Farrel 3” Steam Heated; Adamson 6” dia. 
a2 perfected 314” dia. with reliance drive. 
Calender, herring- — gear. 16% x 42” 
16” x 30” Farrel Cracker. 

RUBBER MOLDING PRESSES 

250 Tons 4 opening, 24” x 24” Steam Platens. 
with 10 openings. 37” x 37” Steam Platens. 

A full line of equipment for the RUBBER INDUSTRY, 
Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Extruders, Vulcanizers, et< 


WE WILL FINANCE 
JOHNSON MACHINERY CO. 
683-R Frelinghuysen Ave. 


Newark 2, New Jersey 
Bigelow 8-2500 


What do you have 


Steam heated; Royle 
18” x 40” 4-roll L type 
Rubber Mill, top cap. 


1100 Ton Elmes 


including 


What do you need? to sell? 











VrVVVvVvVVvVvVVTY 


Several 22 x 22 x 60” mills, motor and drive, new roils 

30”, 40°, 42”, 48”, 50”, 54” mills, metor and drive 

42” x 42” “Eemco”’ press, 24” ram, 6 opening, all steel 

3 roll 22” x 68” Birmingham calender, motor and drive 

#'’., #1, #2, #3, Royle rubber extruders 

1—Farrel-Birmingham 4 roll inverted L, 8 x 16” 
with 10 HP DC Motor. 

New 6 x 13” Laboratory mills and calenders 


Calender complete 


Large quantity of large ram presses up to 42 x 42"' bed area. 
All machines offered are fully rebuilt and guaranteed. 
Buying and Selling. 








Keliakle 


RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO... INC 
2014 UNION TURNPIKE NORTH BERGEN. N. J 
1073 


PHONE: UNION 5 
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Need Good Used Machinery? 


Bill Tapper 


YONKERS 
8-4173 





TAPPER MACHINERY COMPANY 
130 Buena Vista Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 








WHITE PURE UNIFORM integrated Cfff[P_ seavice 


WATER-GROUND "At its best" 
CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO., INC. 
Warehouse stock in Detroit 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Call: Geo. E. Moser & Son, Inc. 
Penobscot Bldg. 


Telephone: WOodward 3-3166 
e 


Factory Layouts, Machinery and Equipment 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. eal 


It is interesting! The Rubber and Plastics Industries 
CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


20 C t Street ‘ 
Neceuk, ina Ginkieehive Telephone: WOrth 2:1650 Cable: “CONTIMAC” New York 


‘HEAVY RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 
> Rebuilt 
=a » Installed 
—y ) Repaired 


Complete job done right in your plant. 
No supervision required. 30 years 
experience in servicing mills, mixers, 
calenders, tubers, etc. 








KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI 


Official Journal of the German Society of Rubber Chemists 
and Technologists (Deutsche Kautschuk-Gesellschaft e.V.) The 
most quoted and authoritative German Rubber Journal. 


KAUTSCHUK UND GUMM I promotes international exch 
concerning economic, technical and scientific prob i 
the different phases of the manufacture of ot anc 
products. Business experts and author rities in sclenee and te 
supply facts, opinions and research results. Repor ts, and info 
from the industry's various associations are included. 
KAUTSCHUK UND GUMM1 is an excell lent adverti rgd me 
speaks to just those firms in the mpor and e 

you want to speak. Specimen copy and adver rti ing ican ona 
tion to the publishers. 


KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI 


Berlin - Borsigwalde * Frankfurt am Main 


Rebuilt Bearing... 
Part of N.E.E. Service 


Metal spraying jobs welcomed. Used equipment bought and sold. 


New England Engineering Co., Inc. 
P.0. Box 465, Derby, Conn. REgent 5-6441 




















ip} © Proved in years s of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 
Four styles, for standard pipe sizes %4” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 
S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., Gi? Page Bivd., St. Louis 13, BED.. 10 cennte: 1000 Gibecier Wr. Sereate 13, Ont. 
re i oa D Ss that Audubon never knew ‘til now 
Sad-Tatled Seller 


identifying Marks: Droop at the edges, clipped all Best Remedy: Two subscriptions to RUBBER AGE, 
— Buys —— — low. Always nee to one for him—-at home, and the other for his Number 
check the market for used equipment in the Classi- Wd 

: res ; : sen ; : iS 8 Py th be well posted. The coupon 
fied Section of RUBBER AGE. Never did realize 1 Boys so they — See sles 
he could keep up with everything that’s going on if 
he’d only read it every month. Mail it now! 





below is all you need to order both. 


RUBBER AGE, 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please enter .... subscriptions to RUBBER AGE, starting with the next issue, for: 
|] Three Years [] Two Years [] One Year 


We understand =~ each subscription costs $10 for 3 years, $7.50 for 2 years, and $5 
for one year (U. S. Rates). Send bill to: [] Company’ ([) Each Person 


Title Name ... Li Bam on tty 
Company .. Company 


Home Address . Home Address 
NBS a a ne ae Zone State . eae. 
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NEW FOR YOUR 
SPECIAL MOLD 
RELEASE 
PROBLEMS! 


NEW 

MAGNESIA CURES 
IN VITON® A 

ARE MAGLITES* 
Y,D AND M 











HALLCO E& 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


AY EWS Chemical Manufacturers 








We have found MR-22 a highly effective release agent. It cuts down both time 
and cost, is excellent for covering mill guides, eliminates sticking of adhesive 
masses, reduces “down time” and clean outs. MR-22 is ideal for release of 

hard rubber molded products, will outlast molds and mandrels. Spray 

coating of colored stock is unnecessary because MR-22 releases them with a 
high gloss surface. In molding small multicavity tractor tread parts, MR-22 
permits up to 90 heats without loss of its superior release properties. Parts 
usually blown out with air pressure after using other parting agents, actually fell 
out of molds treated with MR-22. As a polyurethane release agent it gives 
superior performance. Manufactured by Peninsular Silicones Inc. Sold by 

The C. P. Hall Co., exclusive distributors. 


Various grades of magnesia perform differently in Viton, producing varying 
degrees of activity related to specific surfaces. The end-use of the Viton 


product determines which Maglite is best. 


With Viton A and 1.5 phr Diak No. 1 Maglite Y gives superior results 

for low compression set . . . For non-supported articles in hot air service . . . 

For parts exposed to di-2-ethylhexyl sebacate . . . For general mechanical 

goods where best balance of properties are required for heat, hydraulic fluid, 

lubricant and fuel resistance. Maglites D or M are recommended for 

fabric coated or supported sheet for hot air applications. They show little 

or no modulus increase, only slight increase in hardness and no loss in 

elongation during exposure to hot air. Loss of tensile strength should not be 
critical since they are supported. Both also give outstanding service in 
silicate-ester hydraulic fluid (MLO 8200) whether supported or not. 
Manufactured by: Merck & Company, Inc. Sold by The C. P. Hall Co. 
For more complete details write for our new 
Bulletin +5821A entitled “Magnesia Cures in Viton® A.” 


Viton® A is a registered trademark of the E. |. du Pont de Nemours Company 


Maglite® is a registered trademark of Merck & Company, Inc. 











7 AKRON CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES NEWARK 
C Pp Ha “ Phone Phone Phone Phone Phone 
. . JEfferson POrtsmouth 


JAckson MAdiscn MArket 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS $-5175 pion paetcen a — 
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A. SCHULMAN’S BLUE RIBBON SERVICE meets your exact requirements in Synthetic Rubber, Plioflex*, 
Crude Rubber, Scrap Rubber and Hard Rubber Dust. Quality at low cost. There’s an office near you. 


* Plioflex—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Akron 9, Ohio Boston 16, Mass. East St. Louis, Ill. Hanover, Germany London E. C. 3, England 
790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 738 Statler Building 14th and ConverseSts. Bodekerstrasse No. 22 Ibex House Minories 


New York 22, New York Chicago 45, Ill. Los Angeles 17, Cal. Brussels, Belgium Paris, 2eme, France 
460 Park Avenue 2947-51 W. Touhy Ave. 3350 Wilshire Boulevard Galerie Louise 43 B 78 Rue de Richelieu 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


beat atur ‘< rile and Neoprene Rubber 


and surface finish, flexibility and recovery. 

imensional stability, and calendering. © Extend 

thetic rubbers. @ Increase oil, ozone and light 
vo plasticizers and softeners. 


refit grades of Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (non-thermo- 
solids) are available to meet requirements for every 
r compound—white grades for white or light colored prod- 
grades, and modified brown grades containing plasticizers 


r Harwick Technical Sales Representative can recommend the 
O for your needs. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


FOR COMPLETE DATA, WRITE: 


id} HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


60 SOUTH SEIBERLING STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO 
ALBERTVILLE, ALA e BOSTON 16, MASS. . CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS , GREENVILLE, S.C. . LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. . TRENTON 9, NJ 
OLD GUNTERSVILLE HWY 661 BOYLSTON ST 2724 W. LAWRENCE AVE P.O. BOX 746 1248 WHOLESALE STREET 2595 €. STATE ST 
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COVERING THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER AND RUBBERLIKE PLASTICS PRODUCTS 


DECEMBER, 
1959 
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individual handling requirements. 
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